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FOREWORD 


he importance of this book cannot be exag- 
gerated. Properly understood, it offers both 
a clue and a key to the pajnfully confused 
political situati on ^ that shrouds die world. 
No political event or circumstance can be 
evaluated without the knowledge of the Vatican’s part in it. 
And no significant world political situation exists in which 
the Vatican does not play an important explicit or implicit 
part. 

As Glenn L. Archer, Executive Director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State, 
puts it, “this book comes to grips with the most vital social 
and political problems of oor day^The author presents with 
singular clarity and without bias the conflicts between the 
Roman church and the freedoms of democracy^!? 

fThis book is valuable also in that it brings to light histori- 
cal fac ts hitherto kept secret, many of them published here 
for thenrst time.] The author coped with great difficulties 
7 
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when he attempted to compress into the confines of a single 
volume the great mass of material available. For that reason 
he had to leave out many valuable discussions. And some 
were omitted because the cases dealt with remained still un- 
resolved. ^That is the reason why no mention is to be found 
of the case of Archbishop Stepinac of Yugoslavia, and there 
is only a brief mention of the case of Cardinal Mindszenty 
of Hungary — cases which at the time this book was published 
were on the schedule of the United Nations for investigation^ 
But sufficient evidence is presented in other cases to enafde 
the reader to evaluate current events and similar situations. 


Guy Emery Simpler 


June 1949 



PREFACE TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 


] ithin the last few decades, amid the rum- 

W blings and the ruins of two World Wars, 
the United States of America has emerged 
paramount and dynamic on the stage of 
J global politics. 

^From across the great land mass of Eurasia, Russia — the 
bastion of Communism, equally dynamic in its struggle to 
build up a new political structure — is challengingly waiting 
for the tumbling of the old pattern of society, confident that 
time is on her sidel 


At the same time, the Catholic Church, seem ingly pre- 
o<Tupie<l_only with its religious ta sks, is feverishly engaged 
in a race for the ultimate spiritual conquest of the world. 
But whereas the exertions of the U.S.A. and of the U.S.S.R. 


are followed with growing apprehension, those of the Vatican 
are seldom scrut i nized. {Yet n ot a single event of importance 
that has contributed to the present chaotic state of affairs has 
occurred without the Vatican taking an active part in it. 

9 
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The Catholic population of the •world— -400 milli ons is 
more numerous than that of the United States and Soviet 
Russia put together. ^When it is remembered that the con- 
certed activities of this gigantic spiritual mass depend on the 
lips of a single man, the apathy of the non-Catholie American 
should swiftly turn to keenest attentionTjllis interest, further- 
more, should increase when he is made aware that t he U nited 
States is intimately involved in the attainment of both the 
immediate and the ultimate goals of the Vatican. 


These goals are: 

1. The annihilation of Communism and of Soviet Russia. 

2. The spiritual conquest of the U.S.A. 

3. The ultimate Catholicization of the world. 

Do these goals seem fantastic? 

Unfortunately they are neither speculations nor wild and 
idle dreams ffihey are as indisputable and as inextricably a 
part of contemporary history as the rise of Hitler, the defeat 
of Japan, the splitting of the atom, the existence of Commu- 
nisrml Indeed the inescapable alternative by which mankind 
today is confronted is not whether this will be the American 
or the Russian Century, but whether this might not after all 
become the Catholic Century. 

Surely, then, the nature, aims and workings of the Catholic 
Church deserve some scrutiny.. The American citizen, per- 
turbed by the past, bewildered by the present and made in- 
creasingly anxious about the future, would do well toponder 
the exertions of the Vatican in contemporary American and 
world politics. His destiny as well as the destiny of the 
United States, and indeed of mankind, has been and will con- 
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tinue to be profoundly affected by the activities of an institu^ 
tion which, although a church, is nonetheless as mighty a 
political power as the mightiest nation of the planet. 


Avro Manhattan 


London, 1949 





THE VATICAN IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


o write about the influence exercised by religion 

T in general, and by Christianity in particular, 
in the affairs of a century preoccupied with 
gigantic eti^ig^l, social, economic, and political 
problems, might seem at first a waste of time. 
|Fo r religion, although still deeply rooted in the 
modern world, is no longer a factor that can 
seriously compete with the more cogent forces of an economic and 
social nature by which our contemporary civilization is con- 
vulsedj 

W igion has lost, and continues to lose, ground everywhere^The 
individual, as well as society, is far more concerned witSweekly 
wages, the exploitation of raw materials, the financial budget, un- 
employment, the race towards perfecting the best tools of destruction 
and untrapping cosmic forces, and thousands of other problems of a 
practical nature. 

{Yet to assume as is generally the case, that religion is today 
relegated into the background whence it cannot to any serious 
extent influence the course of political events either in the domestic 
or international s^eres, would be to maintain an illusion that does 
not correspond to actua lity^ 

Especially is this so m the case of one particular brand of 

13 
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Christianity — namely “Catholicism”. Wor Catholicism, notwithst and- 
ing its enormous loss in numbers armTnfluence, is more alive and 
aggressive than ever, and exercises a greater influence on the na- 
tional and international events which culminated in the First and 
Second World Wars than at first seems possibhQT 

This is sustained, not by mere theoretical assertions, but by crude 
reality .jjpther religions or religious denominations continue to ex- 
ercise a more or less great influence on modern society, but their 
ability to shape the course of events cannot in any way be compared 
with that of the Catholic Church. \\ 

This is due to several factors peculiar to the Catholic Church, of 
which the most characteristic are the following: — 


1 (a) Catholicism’s numerical strength, its nominal members, a few years 
after World Wax II, approximating 400,000,000. 

(b) The fact that the b ulk of Catholics live in the leading continents — e.g., 
Europe and the Americas. 

(c) The lact tliat the Catholic Church has Catholics in every corner of the 
world. 

2. The spirit that moves the Catholic Church and which makes it act with 
the firm conviction that its fundament al m ission is to convert the whole of 
mankind, not to Christiamt^Tbut to CathohcismT^ 

3. The fact that the Catholic Chur^uSEe Protestantism or any other 

religion, has a formidable religious organization spreading over the whole 
planet ^Aj the head of this organization stands the P ope ^whose task is to main- 
tain anaproclaim the immutability of certain spm on which 

Catholicism stands. His efforts are directed to the furtherance of the interests 
of the Catholic Church in the world. 


The cumulative effect of these factors is the creation of a compact 
r eligious-spiritual bloc , which is the most efficient and militant 
modern world. — — — 

fThe Catholic Church, more than any other religious denomina- 
tion, cannot confine itself to a merely religious sphere. For the 
fact that it believes its mission to he that of maintaining and further- 
ing the spiritual dominion of Catholicism brings it immediatelj 
into contact — and very often conflict — with fields adjoining religion!* 
Religious principles consist not only of theological and spiritual 
formulae, but invariably of moral and ethical, and foft en of social 
elementsjAs they cannot he neatly dissected, and as it is impossible 
to label each one separately according to its religious, moral, ethical, 
or social nature, it is extremely difficult to separate them. When- 
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ever religions dogmas are favorably or adversely affected, moral, 
ethical, and social principles are automatically involved. 

As religious principles affect ethical and social principles, the 
step from these to the economic, and finally political, sphere is very 
^oKrTn'^ sequence is ^ffi when 

it is thought advisable to keep religious problems within the purely 
religious field, this is in reality an impossibility, owing to this 
multiple nature of spiritual principle The practical consequence of 
this is that, whenever a given Church proclaims, condemns, or 
favors a certain spiritual principle, its condemnation or support 
reverberates in semi-religious and even non-religious fields; conse- 
quently the Church, whether willingly or not, influences problems 
which are not its direct concern. 

"TST tETpaiticular case of^eCatholic Church, this is brought to an 
extreme, for the simple reason that ^Cath olicism is more rigid than 
any other religion as regards the spiritual field, j To this is added 
the fact that a good Catholic owes blind obedience to his Church 
and must putTus Church’s interest before any social or political 
matter. Since this body comprising millions of such Catholics, 
living all over the world, Jhangs on the words of the Pope, it is easy 
to see the long-range power that the Catholic Church can exercise 
in non-religious spheresj 

To give an illustration : |the^ C atholic Church, in its quality of a 
religious institution, asserts that when a man and a woman are 
united by the sacrament of matrimony, no power on earth can loose 
the bonds between themj Modern society, on the other hand, ad- 
mitting that a marriage might be a failure, has created a set of 
ethical and legal tenets according to which those bonds may be 
cut. As the Catholic Church considers this to be wrong, it endeavors 
to fight such principles by all means in its power. It not only 
condemns them in the religious-moral field, bulforders all Catholics 
to reject and fight the principles and practice of divorcejThus, when 
a Catholic becomes a me mb er of the legislative Tx>3y of a giv en 
country whereaBuTTegalizing divorce comeT^lipnKrdSscussion, 
SF’^Ss^KThxsreligious duty Erst a^^hr^andTvSe against such 
a WlETn^ Sue of divorce beconies not onTya 

Question of moral and ethical principles, but also a social problem 
cf great importance. 

Another typical example is that, whereas modem society and 
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modern ethics have accepted ^he t heory and use of contraceptives, 
these are condemned by the CatE^m Church, which asserts that the 
•only function of the union of the sexes is procreationj This it 
asserts regardless of social or economic factors^ such as whether 
the chllSKS^ have sufficient food to eat, whether 

they will get adequate education, and so on. The cumulative result 
of this religious injunction is that millions of married couples, to 
obey the law of their Church, procreate regardless of their own or 
their country’s social and economic condition, thus producing or 
aggravating serious problems of a demographic, economic, or 
political nature. 

that it has the right to teach moral principles 
as well as religious ones, dt declares, for instance, that the right of 
private ownership is inviolate, which is against the principles of a 
great movement of social, economic, and political character known 
under the general term of “Socialism.” As Socialism, in its various 
shapes and forms, is a purely social and political movement, trying 
to enforce its principles on the economic, social, and political life 
of society, it follows that it is bound to incur the hostility of the 
fcatholic Chu rclnf Such hostility automatically leads the Church into 
social and political arenas. Catholics, because they must blindly 
obey their Church, must fight the theory and practice of Socialism; 
and this they do in their capacity as citizens, Members of Parlia- 
ment, or as individuals in the ranks of some powerful political 
party. 

There are innumerable cases of this kind, from which it is evident 
that the Catholic Church cannot avoid interfering in social and 
political issues.^The practical result of this interference of religious 
and moral tenets in non-religious fields is that the Catholic Church 
i^ continually intervening, in one way or another, in the social 
-and political life of society in general and of certain countries and 
individuals in particular^ This interference may he of a mild or 
violent nature, depending on the reaction of the non-religious 
Spheres to the voice of the Church. 

Thus it happens that Catholic countries, where the legislation of 
the State has been drawn up according to the principles of the 
Catholic Church, find themselves in harmony with the Catholic 
Church’s condemnation or support of any issue. For instance, a 
Catholic Government will introduce laws forbidding divorce, penaliz- 
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ing the use of contraceptives, and banishing all activities propagat- 
ing the idea that private ownership is evil and should be abolished. 
The result will be that in such a country Parliament will pass these 
laws against divorce, will close shops selling contraceptives, and 
will imprison any individual and ban any movement actively hostile 
to the idea of private ownership. 

But when, linstead of an obedient Catholic Government, the 
Catholic Churchis confronted by an indifferent, or even hostile, 
Parliament, then conflict is inevitable, ^he State andT^hurch" declare 
war on each other.fThe conflict may end in stalemate, or a com- 
promise may be reached, or the struggle may take the form of relent- 
less and open hostility. J The State will pass such legislation as it 
deems necessary, regardless of the Church. It may allow divorce, 
and it may recognize the right of a given political party to wage 
war on private ownership. IThe Church then replies by ordering its 
clergy to preach against such laws and advising all Catholics to 
oppose them and the Government that passed themTj All papers 
owned by Catholics take a stand against the Government^ and 
individual Catholic members of the Government vote against any 
legislation that conflicts with the principles of the Church; while re- 
ligious, social, and political organizations formed by Catholics boy- 
cott such laws. A political party, possibly a Catholic party, is 
created, whose task is to bring about a Government in harmony 
with the Church and to fight those parties which preach doctrines 
contrary to those of Catholicism. A bitter political struggle is 
initiated. 

At this point |it sh ould be remembered that the Catholics opposing 
either their Government or other political parties are guided (a) by 
the rigid and dogmatic tenets of Catholicism, and ( b ) by the 
Supreme Leader of the Catholic Church — namely, the P ojpe.J 
fit is asserted by Catholics that the Pope never interferes in 
politics. We shall show later that he does interfere — sometimes 
directly; but even if this were not so, it is obvious that he interferes 
in politics indirectly each4ime that he orders Catholics to fight cer- 
tain legislatiraor a" s ocial doctrine or political party which, in his 
o^Gaion^c^Sic^^it^ Cath^ "classical example : 

when Leo XIII wrote his RermnN o varum, although he did not 
directly interfere with the politics of his time, he charged full tilt 
into the political arena by explicitly condemning the social and 
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political doctrines of Socialism and by advising Catholics to organize 
themselves under Catholic trade unions and create Cat hol ic political 
parties. 

"^"^his^ power of the Catholic Church to interfere in social and 
political spheres is rendered infinitely more dangerous by the fact 
that it is not limited to any given country: it reaches all countries 
in which there are Catholics. Thus there is no continent where the 
Pope cannot influence, to a greater or less degree, the social and 
political life of the community. 

It is evident from this that the Catholic Church can exercise an 
indirect as well as a direct influence, not only in the internal prob- 
lems of a country, but also in the international sphere. By creating 
or supporting certain political parties and by combating others, 
the Church can become a political power of the first magnitude in 
any given country, ^h is attribute is enhanced by the fact that the 
Catholic Church can act as a political power also in international 
probl em^ It may, for instance, influence certain Catholic countries 
and Catholic Governments either to support or to fight issues of an 
international character, or it may indicate its wishes to international 
gatherings, |such as the League of Natio ns. fT hus, between the two 
world wars, it made obvious a desire that Soviet Russia should not 
he a dmitte dj othe Le ague^and during tfxeAhyssinian^^Tirclmm ed 
tnaTs anSons against Fascist Italy should be liftedZl 
*"***WK^ atholic populations follows the lead of 

the Catholic Church in social and political matters? This question 
arises in view of the enormous inroads of scepticism amongst the 
masses, and |the^ increasing hostility shown by a great sectioned 
modern society to the direct and indirect interference of the Church 
in political proble ms.! 

In nominally Catholic countries (France, Italy, Spain, Poland), 
notwithstanding the widespread indifference of t he populat ion, the 
Cat holic Church s^^^rts a very deep influence^ rendered elective 
by the efforts of a zealous mmority r R Tas been esSmafeSTthat a 
nonm^ into the following propor- 

tions: one-fifth actively anti- clerical, one-fifth zealou s Ca tholics, 
and ihe n either ac t^^ 

porting the CatholitTCE^^rhSTon certain occasio^lESwinff tKeir 
weight in favor of the first or the second group. Even on the basis 
of these proportions, the Pope would have a formidable army of 
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checking it. These found an immediate and ready ally in the Catholic 
Church, whose fulminations against the Socialist doctrines were be- 
coming more and more virulent with the increase of the danger. 
Some of these movements were known by the names of Fascism, 
Nazism, Falangism, and so on. The Pope made these alliances 
effective by employing the influence of the Catholic Church as a 
religious institution, and of the Vatican as a diplomatic-political 
centre. In the first case the faithful were told that it was their duty 
to support such-and-such politician, or party, who, although not 
Catholic, yet was bent on the destruction of the mortal enemies of 
the Catholic Church.\ In jhe second case bargains were effected 
thr ough its nuncios^, cardinals, and local hierarchies. Above all, 
or3em ^^^giveiTto the leaderT of Catholic sociaFpoHtic al o rganiza- 
^^s^or Catholic parties to support the Vatican’s chosen ally. 
In certain instances, even, they were bidden to dissolve them- 
selves in order to give way to a non-Catholic party which had better 
chances of bringing about the destruction of a given political move- 
ment hostile to the Catholic Church^ We shall have occasion to 
examine striking examples of this later on in the book. 

{To carry out these activities in the religious and non-religious 
fields the Pope has at his disposal an immens e machinery by which 
he can throughout the world. The main 

function of this machinery is not only to serve the purpose of 
the Church as a religious institution, but also as a diplomatic- 
p oIi tical^cen treljf F or social and political matters the CatholrcTIhurch 
has a second vast organization which, although separate from the 
first, is nevertheless correlated with it. Although each set of ma- 
chinery has a specific sphere in which to act,|both are made to 
move in order to achieve the same aim: the maintenance and futher- 
ance of the dominion of die^SEoEcChurch in the woriWL|As the 
one is dependent upon the other, and as both are very often em- 
ployed at the same time, it would be useful to examine, not only 
the specific task of each, but also the goals they have to reach, 
their methods of working, and, above all, the spirit in which they 
are made to function. 

Before proceeding further, let us glance at the official seat of the 
Catholic Church — namely, the Vatican State. 
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THE VATICAN STATE 


f all the religious and political institutions that 
exist to-day, the Vatican is by far the most 
ancient. It is tEese^” 

"pendent, and free State; of the Government of 
the Catholic Church; and of the most astute 
diplomatic-political^po wer in the world; and 
each of these three aspects is an integral part 
of the Catholic Church. Although in its quality of a diplomatic 
centre it is one of the most important in the world, as an independ- 
ent State it is one of the newest and, as far as the extent of its 
territory is concerned, the sma llest sovereign State in existence, hav- 
ing under its absolute rule only one hun3re3^oMacresand about 600 
regul ar inhabitants. Yet, it directs and governs one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, and most united mass of human beings in the 
world — 400,000,000 Catholics, covering the territories of practic ally 
all existing nations. Such extraordinary and contradictory attributes 
ma k e the Vatican an object of curiosity, if not 
of study, to the least-interested reader. 

What is meant by the word “Vatican”? “Vatican,” explains the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia , , is “the official residence of the Pope at Rome, 
so named from being built on the lower slopes of the Vatican Hill; 
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figuratively, the name is used to signify the Papal power and in- 
fluence and, by extension, the whole Church.” 

For the Christian, the Vatican began to assume importance when 
St. Peter was crucified there in a.d. 67. After the death of St. Peter, 
Se^CKrTstians erected a sepulchre facing the circus where he had 
been executed. Later on, the body of St. Peter’s successor, St, Linus, 
was buried there. Then the latter’s successor, St. Anacletus,TBisS.op 
of Rome, built the first chapel on the tombJTWith the passing of 
the centuries it grew in importance as a sacrecP place, a place of 
worship, and a place where the mortal remains of many Popes 
were buried. J 

In its*long history the Palace of the Vatican, to the building of 
which so many Popes contributed, and the Papal State have passed 
through many vicissitudes, as have the prerogatives of the Popes 
themselves. The details need not detain us here | Fo r our purpose it 
is sufficient to know that the Vatican State as it exists to-day c ame 
into being in February, 1929 with the signing of the Lateran Treaty. 

the territory of ffie VMican as an 
independent and sovereign State and was bound to pay 750,000,000 
lire and consign Italian 5 per cent bonds to the nominal value of 
l^OO^OOO 

As it is recognized to-day, the Vatican State consists of the City 
of the Vatican; this is the area of Rome recognized by the treaty of 
the Lateran as constituting the territorial extent of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See. It includes the Vatican palaces, its 
gardens and annexes, the Basilica and Piazza of St. Peter, and 
adjacent buildings jjm all it covers an area of just under one square 
milejAt the outbreak of the Second World War the population of 
the Vatican City was about 600 persons. Es male adults are in the 
immediate service of the Catholic Church or in its ministry, such 
employment being the ordinary qualification for residence and 
citizenship!] 

The Pope has the plenitude of legislative, executive, and judicial 
power, which, during a vacancy, belongs to the College of Cardinals. 
For the government of the State, the Pope names a Governor, a 
layman, and there is a consultative council. The Governor is re- 
sponsible for public order, safety, protection of property, etc. The 
Code of Law is the Canon Law, in addition to which there are special 
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regulations for the City and such laws of the Italian State as it may 
be convenient to ad opt. 

'^iTVaticanH has no private army, but a small number of pic- 
turesque guards, who are chiefly employed in religious or -diplomatic- 
ceremonies. The famous Swiss guard was first formed by the en- 
rolment of 150 men from the Canton of Zurich in September 1505. 
In 1816 Pius VII created the Pontifical Gendarmer^^ 

In addition to these men there exists the Noble Gu ard, for personal 
attendance on the Pope, 
of the patricians and : 

The Vatican has its owiTstamps, coins, radio, and railway^ and 
in the purely technical machinery of Government the tiny Vatican 
City is not unlike a miniature modern State. It has its own news- 


paper, the Osservatore Romano, which first appeared in 1860. In 
1890 Pope Leo XIII bought the paper and made it the official organ 
of the Vatican. f[jt c arries great weight and expresses the official 
views of the Vatican on important political and social world events! 

Like any other State, the Vatican must have money to provide 
for the maintenance and salaries of its employees, nuncios, churches, 
seminaries, and numerous other institutions which are necessary for 
the existence of the Catholic Church. The officials of the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Vatican State must be paid. There are also 
the missions of the Catholic Church, which require a good deal of 
money. 

Before 1870 the Vatican’s main revenue came from the temporal 
StateflSut since then other means have been found to fill the coffers. 
It is almost impossible to gauge the expenses of the Vatican, as thefe 
is no trace of budgets, and receipts are not mad e public. However, 
at ^G^op^rng a "o1 K,B ®s cen^^ Vatican 

needed at leas t £800,000 per annum,^^ 

To-day the Vatican income ls^eriv^iffom wm^msoui^ 
ordinary and extraordinary. Amongst the ordinary the most im- 
portant is the Peter’s Pence, a voluntary tax introduced in Catholic 
countries since 1870 to replace the income supplied by the Papal 
States taken over by the Italians. 

Curiously enough, the most generous contributor to the finances 
of the Catholic Church and the Vatican is the Protestant United 
States of America. The sum of money collected there in modern 
times is the largest drawn through Peter’s Pence in -any country. It 
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is followed by Canada, the Republics of South America, and, in 
Europe, by Spain, France, and Belgium.f^nce the loss of the Papal 
States the United States of America has become not only the most 
generous contributor to the Vatican, but also its ban kef| In 1870 
the Vatican floated a loan of 200,000 scudi from Rothschild. In 
1919 a Papal delegate was sent to the United States of America with 
a view to securing a loan of 1,000,000 dollars. In the same year the 
Pilgrimage of the Knights^ol^Columbus gave the Vatican a gift of 
inore tha n 250,000 dollars. In 1928, thanks to Cardinal Mundelein, 
the Vatican was loaned £300,000 in 5 per cent, sinking fund twenty- 
Igar bonds, backed^ .g^re^rj>£ertyJnSMc^^ 

The more regular income is derived from taxation and fees for all 
sorts of functions, such as from chancellery, datary offices, marriages, 
titles of nobility, orders of knighthood, etc. 

for the extraordinary income of the Vatican, it is almost im- 
possible to assess its extent. It Includes gifts and legacies which 
sometimes reach millions. Whenever there is a pilgrimage, each 
pilgrim donates a certain sum. An American pilgrim, for instance, 
is expected to give at least a dollar; a Frenchman ten francs. Of 
course, pilgrimages are very frequent, and are often composed of 
thousands of peo pleTj 

From 1929 until the outbreak of the Second World War the 
Vatican got over £750,000,000 from the Fascist Government as com- 
pensation for the loss of the Papal States. 

George Seldes, in his book The Vatican : Yesterday — To-day — To- 
morrow, estimates that between the two world wars the Vatican 
revenue was more than 180,000,000 lire a year. Since then it has 
greatly increased. 

"T$ut the main function of the Vatican is to be the officially 
recognized diplo matic-political centre_of the Catholic Church :|a s an 
^dependent sovereign State it sends its own representatives to the 
various Governments of the world, while big and small nations send 
their ambassadors to the Vatican?! The Vatican’s representatives 
accredited to those Governments with which the Pope has diplomatic 
relations are usually called Nuncios, Pa pal Nuncios, e tc. They have 
the full rank of ambassa3o^ \^thall me accompanying privileges, 
being on equal footing with the ambassadors of any lay Powers. 

The main purposes of the Vatican’s diplomatic representatives 
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accredited to a Government are those defined by Canon Law 

( 267 ) 


(а) To cultivate good relations between the Apostolic See and the Govern- 
ment to which they are accredited. 

(б) To watch over the interests of the^ Church in the territories assigned to 
them a^ to gTve tTfe R om an Pontiff information concerning conditions in these 


(c) In addition to these ordinary powers, to exercise such extraordinary 
ones as mgyjje delegated to them. “*-* 

^ The ideal to be achieved is the conclusion of a treaty between the 
Vatican and the Government concerned; and although negotiations 
for such treaties are usually carried out directly between the parties 
concerned, the role of the Papal diplomatic representatives is of the 
utmost importa nces"! 

Such treaties are called Concordats. A Concordat is an agreement 
by which the S tate gra nts special pri vileges t o the Catholic Church 
and recognizes its standing and rights within the State, while the 
Church pledges its support of the Government and, usually, non- 
interference in political matters. Such a treaty becomes especially 
desirablefwhen “matters which from one point of view are civil and 
from another religious might create fric tion.” f In such a case, as 
Leo XIII said, “a concordat . . . greatly strengthens the State’s au- 
thority,” and |the P apacy is always ready to “offer the Church as a 
much-needed protection to the rulers of Eu rope.” j 

When it is not possible to conclude a Concordat, then the nuncio 
should strive to reach a compromise which, instead of a formal 
treaty, bec omes a modus vivendi. If that, too, is impossible, then the 
Vatican*can occasionally send to a given Government special Papal 
representatives on particular occasions. Usually the Vatican charges 
a local primate with the care of the Church’s interests. 

Although the outward machinery of Vatican diplomacy does not 
differ very much from that of any secular Power, ^fund amentally 
they differ because of two main characteristics — namely, the aims 
and the means at the disposal of P apal repre sentatives. | 

The Papal representative must strive to further not only the diplo- 
matic and political interests of the Vatican, but, above aU, ^^spir- 
itual interests of the Catholic Church as a religious institution, and 
his mission therefore assumes a dual character.! Owing to this, the 
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Papal representative has at his disposal, not only the diplomatic 
machinery that any ordinary diplomatic representative of a lay State 
would have,\butjdso the vast religious machinery of the Catholic 
Church inside the country to which he is accredi ted^ as well as out- 
side it. In other words, the Papal diplomatic representative lwillj xave 
at his disposal the entire hierarchy of a given country — from car- 
dinals, archbishops, and bishops down to the most humble village 
pr iest.| Moreover, |the Catholic organizations of a social, cultural, or 
political character/Eeaded by the Catholic parties, would obey his 
instructions.} The j x&ult is that a nuncio can exercise formidable p res- 
|ure jipon a Government- — pressur e of a reK^ous-poIitical nature 
fhat is denied to any lay diplomatist. 

^Because every priest is de facto an agent of the Vatican and can 
collect reliable information about the local conditions of his parish — 
or, if he is a bishop, of his diocese — or, if he is a primate, of his 
nation-|-tfie Vatican, to which all these data are sent, is one of the 
best centres of information of an economic, social, anji political 
character in the w orld i *X. 

When to this is added theTnfluenoe tnft the v atican can exercise 
on tEe various Catholic parties and Catholic Governments, and on 
national and international assemblies, it becomes evident tEaTlEe 
power of jhiTg^^^plomaB^politic3 centre is felt throughout the 
worlOThis is recognized by most nations, including non-Catholic 
countries, such as Protestan |Jni ted States of America a nd Great 
Britain, anTnonShm J a panf/ r 

*^TE<rTmporta^ V atican as a diplomatic centre is enhanced 

in war-time. For during hostilities, when diplomatic contact between 
belligerent countries is cut off, the warding nations can get in touch 
with each other through the Vatican.YThe services rendered and the 
knowledge thus gathered from both sides give the Vatican enormous 
prestige in the eyes of lay PowerajfFor these and other reasons, dur- 
ing the First World War countries hastened to send their representa- 
tives to the Vatican: Germany, Switzerland, Greece, Protestant Great 
Britain, France, and even Russia.^By the end of the war thirty-four 
nations had permanent diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
PopgJ 

During the Second World War that figure was almost doubled, 
and great countries such as non-Christian Jap an and Protestant 
United States of America sought means bywhicE* they "gSuTcPEe 
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represented at the Y atican- |-the^ United States of America by re- 
sorting to the diplomatic device of sending a “personal Ambassador 
of the Preside nt”;] the Japanese Empire by accrediting an envoy 
with the full rank of Ambassador to the Holy See. From the 
very beginning of the Second World War until its end, in 
1945, t he Vatican , with fifty-two ambassadors, mini sters, and per- 
sonal envoys sent to it by almost all the nations of the world, was a 
"dnpKmalm-pblitical centre 'equal iit importance to the great capitals 
where Uie d estinies of war andpeace were conceived and discuss ed: 
Washington, Hoscow^ Berlin, Condon, T.okyo. We shall see later 
why the Vatican, although it owned not a single war aeroplane, 
tank, or warship, was in a position to deal as an equal with the 
greatest military Powers on earth before, but a bove all throu ghout, 
the Second World War. 
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Tit the diplomatic machinery of the Vatican 
would be of little value if the Pope had to rely 
upon it alone.iWhat gives the Vatican its tre- 
mendous power is not its diplomacy as such, but 
the fact that behind its diplomacy stands the 
Church, with all its manifold world-embracing 
activities^ 

The Vatican as a diplomatic centre is but one aspect of the Cath- 
olic Church. Vatican diplomacy is so influential and can exert such 
great power in the diplomatic-political field because it has at its 
disposal the tremendous machinery o f a spiritu al organization with 
ramifications in every country of thepl^ the 

Vatican, as a political power, employs the Cafficdic Church as a 
religious institution to assist the attainment of its go afilf These goals, 
in turn, are sought mainly to further the spiritual interests of the 
Catholic Church. 

\ The double role of the members of the Catholic Hierarchy auto- 
matically reacts upon those innumerablerehgio^ 
and finally political , organizations conne^eT^ith" 9 ^!? Catholic 
Church, which, ahKough tied to the Church primarily on religious 
grounds, can at given moments be made either directly or indirectly 
to serve political encET^Because of the great importance of the re- 
28 
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closest contact with the Pope, whom he sees at least every morning, 
and very often several times a day, to discuss and decide on all 
questions connected with the activities of the Vatican as a political 
power. 

^"TEvery week the Cardinal Secretary of State receives all the repre- 
sentatives accredited to the Holy See and interviews everyone who 
comes to the Vatican to give informatign. UHe is responsible for 
every letter sent out, forlEe app ointment of every nuncio; Officials 
of the Curia are appointed on his re conm Pope is very 

dependent on his Secretary of State, and no one is so closely iden- 
tified with his absolute pow er?/ 

In the diplomatic and administrative Government of the Vatican 
the Secretary of State has three main departments. 

The first is the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, by which all important political and diplomatic? matters are 
settled|^is a comgh^e of cardinals, # and its status can be compared 
with that of a CabmeFinXmodern Government?! 

The second is the Secretar^of^OrdinaryAffairs, or “II Sostituto,” 
as he is sometimes catted? He deaTsTaT anUndSrSecretary of State, 
with matters relating to the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vati- 
can, c urrent political eve iSTltlie dispatcSof Vatican agents. Like 
many other nations, the Vatican has a code department, and a special 
lection of this second departmSIFS^ng^Tm the preparation and 
examination of dossiers, the examination of claims for decorations, 
medals, titles, etc. At the outbreak of the Second World War this 
work required the full-time attention of no less than six editors, ten 
sten ographers , a nd seven ar cjjiyists. 

^TEethim is tEe Chancellery of Briefs, the old Secretariat of 
Briefs which was absorbed into the Department of State in 1908, 
the Secretariat of Briefs to Princes, and the Secretariat of Latin 
Letters. A Brief is commonly used to confer an honor or to an- 
nounce a special tax^Briefs to Princes” to-day are Briefs to kings, 
p resident s, pr emiers , and even bishops and persons of minorHum 
portanceT| When not dealing with religious, but with diplomatic or 
mliticalr 


political matters, a Brief is but a sheet of paper carried by the 
nuncio or by an envoy. It carries the signature of the Pope. The 
task of the Secretariat of Latin Letters is to correct the Pope’s 
missives — i. e . encyclicals. 

The office of the Seer etary of State dates from the Renaissance. 
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In an illuminating document, written in 1602 by Pope Sixtus V, the 
qualities necessary for a Secretary of State are^ 

The Prime Minister of the Vatican must know everything. He must have 
read everything, understood everything, Tut lie must say no thing! He must 
know even the pieces played in the theatre, because of the documentation they 
contain of distant lands. [s£c] * 

The origin of the Secretariat is to be traced to the “Camera se- 
er eta” of the Pbpes"ol the Middle Ages, who already often had 
most delicate diplomatic relations with the various Powers. Their 
special correspondence was written as well as expedited by notaries 
equivalent to the members of a Cabinet in a modern European Gov- 
ernment. Such correspondence was not given the publicity of “Bills.,” 
but was known only to the “Camera secreta.” 

In the fifteenth century this ^ameraTecreta” became an indis- 
pensable instrument of the Pope. The Briefs became a model of 
diplomacy. A new functionary, the “Secretarius Domesticus,” was 
responsible for them. 

Leo X divided the work between the “Secretarius Domesticus,” 
whose task became the framing of official communications, and “il 
Segretario del Papa, ,r the Pope’s private secretary, whojeTwork w as 
essentially political and |who^was charged with instructions to the 
throughout Europe, the nunciosj Originally, 
thissec^ influence, but with the passing of years he 

became all-powerful. According to the Constitution^^TPI^TX, in 
18477bete^tEe M mTapgearance of the Papal State, the Secretary 
T’ith the creatxon^TTKeT^ew Vatican State 



waT^a real premier.’! 
the importance of the role of the Secretary of State increased enor- 
mously, and, as already said, his influence throughout the Curia, and 
in deed throughout th e whole Catholic world, became second only to 
that of the Pope himself 

- ’* - *The^ comes next in importance to the 

Secretariat of State in the diplomatic-political sphere, bu t before 
it in the purely religious field^ That does not mean, of course, that 
TKTcaxd^^ of the Catholic Church as a religious 

institution, are unimportant in the directi on o f diplomatic and po liti- 
ca l rpatters . Fa-Tirc^^ 

magnitude in the sha ping and e xecution o f the general policy of the 
Vatican. 
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The primary function of the members of the Sacred College^ of 
Cardinals is to act as a type of Privy Council to the Pope. | The 
oardinalate comes ctownTdirectly from the ecclespatical organization 
of ancient Rome; the Holy See gavTihe Title of cardinals to tET 
canons’ "of its churches (the word is derived hom cardo, meaning 
pivot j>r. hinge) . To this day the cardinals are, in TactTwhat ^ their ' 
name impl ies?} 

During tSeMiddle Ages, Papal nominations were subjected to the 
approval of the Sacred College. But this procedure brought serious 
embarrassment to the Church, and in 1517 Julius II abolished it. 
Since that date all promotions, nominations, ”*etcTuepend on the 
absolute will of the Pope, 

“‘""The cardinals have their titulary Church in Rome, They are 
“Princes of the Church” and, to-day, still deal with the few kings 
that remain on a footing of equality, a s tl tei r “dear co usins. ? jEv en 
republics like -the French reserve for cardin als a place a bove that 
^f^^^^dor^^TmTSton^m^T^quette they still retarnlheir 
^osTtion^"prm^es of the blo odTl 

The cardinals have played very important political^ roles^in the 
past, and continue to do so. InTnS3^^ have produced 

significant reactions from various Catholic and non-Catholic na- 
tions which regard with great interest their “representation” in the 
Sacred College, knowing the power and influence the cardinals 
exert on the attitude of the Church towards religious, diplomatic, 
and political problems inwall countries of the^j g ^rid^ 

MemSerslif the "S acrecfCo^^ exceed seventy 

in number. They are divided into two :\those cardinals who direct 
CathTdl^'alf a ir in" ^ areas ^nd those who are 

settled in Rome and whose task is that of advising the Pope. As 
we have already seen, the most important cardinal is the Secretary 
of State. 

Up to the outbreak of the Second World War there were two 
main difficulties whic h a nation had to overcome^ before one of its 
nationals could^ receive the “red cap.” One was the tradition that 
die number of cardinals must not exceed 70 ; |the_o ther was the tradi- 
tion that the majority should be ItaliansjTnesecond custom, how- 
ever, is carded. In T846,^f or instance, there were 

onl y 8 non-Italian cardinals , but Pius IX, in his 32-years r eign, 
create d 183 cardinal s, ofwfaom 51 were foreig^^ 
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there wereJ25^ living non-It alian cardinals. In 1903 the number 
remained unchanged, with 1 American ancl 29 Italians. In 1914 
there were 32 Italians and 25 foreigners, 3 of whomw^^ 

In 1915 there were 29 Italians and STT^rei^ 

they were distidb ”* 


Austria 


. 2 

Hungary 

. 1 

Belgium 


. 1 

Ireland 

. 1 

Brazil 


. 1 

Italy 

. 29 

Canada 


. 1 

Portugal 

. 1 

England 


. 1 

Spain 

. 5 

France 


. 7 

U.S.A. 

. 4 

Germany 


. 4 

Poland 

. 2 

Holland . 


. 1 

Czechoslovakia 

. 1 


In 1939 there were 32 Italian- and 32 foreign cardinals, of whom 
fourTame from the Unite d States of America. 

With the dawn of peace (1945) Pope Pius XII continued along 
the course his predecess orsTiaT'u^dertaESr, and in February 1946 
he took the unprecedented step of creatin gJ32 new cardinals at a 
single ceremony ,\he la rgest nomination of this kind that Rome had 
seen for well over three’ hundred y earsjp f these, significantly enough, 
onl y 4 were Italians . Of the remainder, 3 were German, 3 French, 
3 SpanishTlArmenian, 1 English, 1 Cuban, 1 Hungarian, 1 Dutch, 
1 Polish, 1 Chinese, 1 Australian, 1 Canadian, 4 North American, 
and the remaining 6 Latin- American.|t£was the first time that the 
Church had invested a Chinese with the robes of a cardinal (Bishop 
Tien, Vicar Apostolic of Tsing Tao), and the first time it had con- 
ferred such an honor on an Australian (Archbishop Gilroy, jrf. 
Sydney)? But in addition to the breaking of the unwritten rule (a 
preponSerant number of Italians), and to the bringing into the 
Curia of the first Australian and the first Chinese, Pius XII made 
another ominouT^move rfhe creation of a number of car dinals whose 
mam purpose was obviously to strengthen the influence of the 
Church in the Anglo-Saxon countries (4 in the United States of 
America, T inl^ "TiiT^Au 

appointmOT?*orT a ^d^mk ss m s lKrTjnited States of America and 6 
in South America showed unmistakably that the Church was more 
determined than ever to spread its hold over the American continent 

In addition to acting as the electors of new Popes, and as Coun- 
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cillors to the Holy See,|the cardinals are in theory and in practice 
the absolute rulers of the^hurches in their charge in the various 
countries of the world, having only, one au thority above the m whom 
they must blindly obey, in furthering the welfare of the universal 
Catholic Church — the P opej They owe him blind obedience, not 
only in religious, but, wEennecessary, in social and political matters 
as well, and althoug h in jth eor y they may pursue a quasi-independent 
line in political issues, in reality they must obey the Pope through 
his Secretary of State, who is himself a card inal.! 

And so the cardinals, as well as forming the foundations on which 
the Catholic Hierarchy is erected, are also the p illars of the Catholic 
Church as a political institution. Whetherp^ o us coun- 

trieToF^ rule as primates) or resident at the Vatican, 

where they usually are heads or members of the various Ministries, 
they are the religious, administrative, and political pillars of the 
Catholic Chu rch. | 

The activities of the Catholic Church are many and invade numer- 
ous spheres. It has been necessary, therefore, as with any other great 
administration, to separate them into individual yet co-ordinated 
departments, which the Vatican calls Congregations. H ence the 
word “Congregation,” in this sense, must not be contused with its 
ordinary meaning of the members of a church. In this case the 
Congregations are the equivalent of the Ministries of an ordinary 
civil Government. 

The Roman Cong r egations came into being about the sixteenth 
century, after the^ReJoraation, twhen the Catholic Clmrc^^ 
its enemieC^^ itself on more up-to-date lin^jEver 

since, the Roman Congregations have worked for the Pope in all his 
delicate activities. They are the central and administrative power 
of the Catholic Church, and in certain respects do not differ a great 
deal from the machinery of a modern State, with its various admin- 
istrative branches of government. In the same way as any Ministry 
in a civil Government is headed by a Minister, each Roman Con- 
gregation has at its head a prefect, fjjjis prefect is a cardinal ap- 
pointed by the Pope, or in some cases the Pope himself acts as 
prefe ctj ln addition to the Cardinal Prefect, the Pope often appoints 
other cardinals to direct the officials and employees, who are usually 
ecclesiastics, but in some cases lay men of distinct j pp. t 

It would be useful to examine briefly the history and purpose of 
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the Ministerial Departments of the Catholic Church, for each has 
a set task to perform and deals with specific matters which, very 
often, affect millions of Catholics all over the world.lflt is often 
through the work of these Ministries that the Catholic Cnurch exerts 
influence and pressure on its membersTlMost of the Congregations 
are of an essentially religious character^But for that very reason they 
are powerful factors which the Catholic Church does not hesitate 
to employ in order to bring religious and moral pressure on the 
individual Catholic and on collective sections of the Catholic popu- 

The Central Government of the Catholic Church is divided into 
thr ee main groups, each closely related to the others, and under 
one direction. They are: the Sacred Congregations, the Tribunals, 
and the Offices. We shall glance at each one, contenting "ourselves 
with barely mentioning some of them, but studying in more detail 
those which are closely related to that aspect of the Catholic Church 
which is being studied in this book. We shall start with the less 
important. 


Congregations 

1. Congregation for the Affairs of the Religious 

This congregation, founded in 1586, looked after the Religious Orders (not 
to be confounded with the body^ealing with the fabric of St. Peter). 

2. Ceremonial Congregation 

Deals with the etiquette of the Pontifical Court. The prefect is the Dean of 
the Sacred College. 

3. Congregation of the Sacred Rites 

Created by Sixtus V, it is in charge of beatifications and canonizations. 

4. Congregation on the Discipline of the Sacraments 

Dates from 1908. It deals with matters connected with sacramentaxy dis- 
cipline, with particular regard to marriage. The Regulations of this Congrega- 
tion deal wltfi the annulment of marriage and similar matters affecting Catholic 
laymen. 

5. Congregation of Seminaries, Universities, and Studies 

Created in 1588 as the Sacred Congregation of Studies, and given its present 
title in 1915. Its original task was to supervise teaching in the Papal States; 
then its supervision extended to the Catholic universities, including those in 
Austria, France, Italy, etc. jAs it stands now, it controls all the superior teach- 
ing institutions whose Heads are Cat holic^ 

6. Congregation of the Eastern Church 
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The various Churches in the Near and Far East involve a great deal of work; 
hence this Department was created in 1917. Until then it was part of the 
Propaganda Fide . It is headed by theT?ope himself |Cer tain Churches in the 
Near East pursue a ritual differing from but allied to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Churchy These are the Greek, Russian, Rumanian, and Armenian 
Churches. It may be of interest to note, for instance, that while the Greco- 
Rumanian Church has more than 1,000,000 members, the Greek-Ruthenian 
Church has only about a fourth of that number. There are about 300,000 Syro- 
Maronites, whose rites and prayers are a mixture of Syrian and Arabic. The 
Greek Melachites, whose rites are in Arabic and ceremonies in Greek, number 
more than 100,000. 

Over 100,000 Armenians are scattered between Hungary and Persia, whereas 
in Persia, Kurdistan, and Iraq (Mesopotamia) there are 40,000 Syro-Chaldeans. 
In Egypt there are over 10,000 followers of the Coptic rites, and in Abyssinia 
the Ethiopians number about 30,000. Even in Hindustan there are about 200,000 
Catholics following the Syrian rites of Malabar, Furthermore, there are the 
pure Syrian, the pure Greeks, the Greco-Bulgarian, etc. 

7. Congregation of the Council 

Originally consisted of eight cardinals, charged with the directi on of the 
Council of Trent.rTo-daT^E^Counml^^ no* longer exists/huT^ 
deal^^ the clergy^ throughout the world and the 

revision of CouncIETtmay be compared to a large Ministry of the Interior. 
3. The Consistorial Congregation 


This Congregation has many affinities with the Holy Office in its modern 
yersionSlt^has the same Head, namely the Pope, and the same duty of com- 
plete secrecy for the cardinals and Shers eSpToyed in it. Founded in 1588 and 
reor ganjseT Tf^ 

^Besides preparing the consistories, its main task is the nomination of bishops 
all over the world, a nd the creation Im3^maint7n^ 

mces or countieso? the Catholic Church). It is a kind of Personnel Depart- 
ment^From it emanate all the disciplinary measures that the Catholic Church 
deems necessary to control its clergy in all countri eslFor instancefS^ punish- 
ment of priests for transgressing their duties or for associating themselves with 
institutions or persons hostile to the Catholic Church, or political parties of 
jphich the Catholic Church disapproves^ In dealing with the policy of the 
Vatican in the various countries we shall come across many such examples. At 
this stage suffice it to quote the case of the Vatican prohibition (non ex - 
pedire) passed in 1929 a gainst all those American priests who wanted to join 
or had , joined the Rota ry 

predom ma^ Freemasons anxTpc^ itici^^ 

"This Con^egaSoTmigErbeli^^dtoan Ecclesiastical “Scotland Yard.” 
9. Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs 


As we already have had occasion to see, when dealing with the Secretary of 
State, this Congregation is one of the most important in the Vatican. Certainly 
it is the most important in the Vatican as apolitical centre. It is the depart- 
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ment by which the policy of the Vatican is conceived, examined, and carried 
out, and was created by Pius IV, in 1793, with the primary purpose of regulat- 
ing ecclesHsfical affairs mT?anceTXater ^[n 1814, Pius VII as signed to it the 
right to examine and judge all affairs sub^Sedt^Se 38 HoIy*See. 

This Congregation deals with all the Vatican’s problems of an ecclesiastical 
and, above all, political nature. Ht* ex amines the diplomatic relations of the 
Vatican with other States , politj^Tpartie s, etc., and negotiates those very im- 
portant religious and political SaSes peculiar to Vatican diplomacy — the 
ConcordatsJIts prefecTirtK^TSSmS^Secretary of State. 

10. Congregation of the Holy Office 

( once more popularly known as t he Inquisition) 

The Inquisition is an ecclesiastical tribunal charged with the “discovery, 
punishment, and prevention of heresy.” It was first instituted in Southern' 
France by Pope Gregor y IX, in 1229, and was based on the principle that 
^truSTH^^ must be upheld and promoted in the interests 

of secular no less than ecclesiastical justice. Error has no right and must he 
abandoned or uprooted” ( Catholic Encyclopaedia ) . 

The Inquisition was created originally with the purpose of working the com- 
plete annihilation of the Albigen sians, and was the beginning of a series of! 
ri milar massacres of h er etics -Sr oughout the Middle Ages. It was rightly feared' 
tl^ughoutTihristendomr^^ of heresy — 

namely , \all wh o doubted the dogmas of the Catholic Church, those who dared 
to question its authority or truth, or those who dared to rebel against the au- 
thority of the PopeJ ^ 

The institution reached perfection with the Spanish Inquisition set up by 
King F erdinand and^Qu een Isabella in 1478, with the authority of Po pe Sixtus 
IV. Itsobject was to pr^Tdl-g^stTapseTconverts from Judaism (Maranos) , 
crypto-Jews, and other apostates. It was extended to the Christian Moors 
(Moriscos) who were in danger of apostasy. It established itself in Spanish 
America, and from about 1550 until the seventeenth century it kept Spain clear, 
of Protestantism. ^ — 

The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office was erected in 1542 as a con- 
tinuation and supersession of the Universal Rom an fn q ui Sti o n , and sjnce 1917 
it has taken over the work of the suppressed Congregation of the Index. Its 
business is the protection of faith and morals, the judging of heresy, dogmatic 
teaching (e.g. against indulgences or to stress impe dim ehts^^^arnageoF 
TSSBSB& with non-Catholics), the examination and prohibition of books dan-, 
gerous to the faith or otherwisepe^SdciJuirThep^^r^oFTEs Congregation 
is tfieT Pope Kimsdf, presides in person when decisions of importance are 
announced. 

The Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, according to the 
canonist, was the highest authority in the Roman Curia, and had the unique 
privilege of making doctrinal decisions on matters related to dogma and morals. 
Very often the Pope took judicial responsibility for its decisions, imposing his 
own authority on the actions of the Congregation. 

Has the Catholic Church discarded the theory and practice of the Holy 
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Office? We wish we could answer in the affirmative, but that is not the case. 
It still holds the theory that “truth has rights, whose demands must be upheld 
and promoted in the interests of secular no less than ecclesiastical justice,” and 
by truth the Catholic Church means its own truth, for “outside the Catholic 
(3mrcfT^^ 

-’’'"In theory the Catholic Church maintains the sam e spiril_ as the Holy Office 
of former times. In practice it car^T^o^wESit us ed to, not so much because 
it has changed, 1 Eu^ d gaiety have changed and will not 

allow her to act as in the past. 

*** Tha^^ not discarded its claims as embodied in the 

Holy Office is proved by the fact thatjeven in this our twentieth century it stilly 
attempts to make such claims felt wherever it cjmlOf course, that is possible 
£ply where the modern State has submitted entirely to the Catholic ChmxhJ 
But there the Catholic Church has come into the open with the spirit of the 
Inquisition, even if in a mild form. That spirit has, in fact, shown itself in the 
two model Catholic States: ^Salazar’s ^Portuga l^ and, above all, Franco’s Spain, 
where people were sent Jo Jai l for* the crimjjiaLQfence of re fuMgto at tend 
MaS^n"^m3ayi7" ^d where Protestantism was systemati c ally p er muted, in 
many cases Protestant pastors "being sent to prison and even shot (see the 
Catholic paper, The Universe , of January 1945). 

Another typical instance of the spirit by which the Holy Office is still moved 
occurred after the First World War, when it published (in 1920) a letter ad- 
dressed to all Italian bishops, asking them “to watch an organization which 
. . . instils indifference and apostasy to the Catholic Religion.” 

Tjihis r eferred to the Young Men’s Christian Asso ciation^ which, during and 
after the war, had tried to help the moraleof tEellaEanpeople by numerous 
philanthropic activities throughout the country. The Vatican, after having on 
many occasions discouraged it, stated that the organization was hut a centre 
for Italian and American Protestantism, and a menace to Catholicism, whilst 
in reality all that the Y.M.C.A. did was to sell cigarettes and chocolate and 
arrange theatricals, lectures, etc. for soldi ergTY 

Many people, especially in America, could not believe that the Vatican was 
against this organization until, in February 1921, the Secretary of State (who 


was also Head of the Holy Office) made public a letter forbidding any Catholic 
topc h wi t h the Y .M X-A._ TK^Ietter^San : “The 
Reverend Cardinals, who are, like the writer whose name is subjoined, in quisi- 
tors-general in matters of faith and morals, desire that the Ordinaries should 
pay^vigirant ' attention to the manner in which certain new non-Catholic associa- 
Jtions, by the aid of their members of every nationaHTy7 na^ 06?^* accustomed 
novTSnd for some time ,to lay snares for the Faithful, especially the young folk. 

“They provide in abundance facilities of every kind, but in point of fact 
corrupt the integrity of the Catholic Faith and snatch away children from the 
Church their Mother. 


“On the pretence of bringing light to young folk, they turn them away from 
the teaching of the Church established by God, and incite them to seek sever- 
ance from their own conscience and within the narrow circuit of human reason 
the light which should guide them. . . . 
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“Among these societies ... it will suffice to mention that which disposes 
of most considerable means: we mean the society called the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

“All of you who have received from Heaven the special mandate to govern 
the flock of the Master are implored by this Congregation to employ all your 
zeal in preserving your young folk from the contagion of every society of this 

‘^ut the imprudent on their guard and strengthen the souls of those whose 
Faith is vacillating. . . . The Sacred Congregation asks that in each region an 
official act of the Hierarchy declare duly forbidden all the daily organs, periodi- 
cals, and other publications of these societies of which the pernicious character 
is manifest, with a view of sowing in the souls of Catholics the errors of ra- 
tionalism and religious indifferentism. . . .” (November 5, 1920, R. Cardinal 
Merry Del Yal, Secretary) . 

This prohibition was still being enforced on all good Catholics during the 
Second World War, and the Vatican has done its best to discourage Catholic 
soldiers and civilians from having anything to do with that particular society 
or any other of its kind. Such a typical action of this Congregation, in the 
twentieth century, needs no comment. It only proves the accuracy of our con- 
tention that the Catholic Church has not changed the spirit which made it set 
up the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, and that only our tim es prevent it fr om 
using morearastic measures to enforce itsmCT on modern society. 

no longer having much scope for exerting its spirit in the 
modern world, was recently amalgamated with the Congregation of the Index, 
with which we shall deal presently. 

Tribunals 

1. The Sacred Roman Rota 

The Roman Rota is the tribunal by which all cases relating to the Catholic 
Hierarchy and requiring judicial procedure with trial, civil as well as criminal, 
are attended to in the Roman Curia. The Roman Rota is also known to millions 
as the Tribunal of the Catholic Church which occasionally annuls marriages. 
It has dealt with famous historical names, and its decisions have had far- 
reaching religious, social, and political consequences. Suffice it to mention such 
names as those of Henry VIII, the Borgias, and Napoleon. 

A Catholic must be married before a priest or his delegate and two more 
witnesses, otherwise the marriage is clandestine and null. In other words, 
according to the Catholic Church it has never taken place, even if it has 
brought several children. 

The procedure that must be followed by a Catholic seeking to annul his 
marriage is as follows: The case is heard at the diocesan court. An official, 
the “defensor vinculi,” sustains the validity of the marriage. The bishop can 
declare the nullity, according to the Canon Law, if there is proof that one of 
the parties to the m5^^ was in holy orders , or was 

bft und bv the vows of chastity , or had another husband (or spouse jfiiving, or 
that^tlie ' "couple wer e socTosely related that marriage was prohibited. If the 
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“defensor,” or the parties seeking annulment of their marriage, are dissatisfied, 
they can appeal to the Roman Rota. 

The cases brought before the Rota, however, are very few, and those that 
are successful still fewer. During the decade 1920-30 the 350,000,000 Catholics 
took to the Rota only 442 cases, of which 95 were appeals against previous 
decisions of the same body. Of the 347 new cases, 175 were successful and 172 
unsuccessful. In 1945, of 80 applications for decrees of nullity of marriage 
considered, 35 were granted. 

2. The Apostolic Segnatura 

This is the Supreme Court of the Catholic Church. The Tribunal dates from 
the fifteenth century and derives its name from the fact that the prelates 
charged with examining all sorts of petitions had to submit their replies for 
Pontifical signature. (Afte r the abolition of the temporal Power of the Catholic 
Church it was closed. But Pius X reinstated ii*, and, in its modern form, its 
special task is to deal with matrimonial affairs j This Supreme Court is com- 
posed of six cardinals. 

3. The Sacred Penitentiara ( and the granting of Indulgences ) 

The necessity for creating an authority which would deal with the demands 
coming from all parts of the world for absolution from certain crimes became 
more and more pressing, and so the Sacred Penitentiary was formed. It dates 
from 1 130, when |Pope Innocent II reserved for himself “absolution for crimes 
oT^ jTercussio n against clergyT^'wfiS-ever they are committed.” To-day this 
Tribunal is headed by a cardinal who has a life appointment, and one of whose 
tasks is that of giving absolution to the Pope on his death- becQ 

One of the Tribunal’s most curious functions is that dealing with confessions 
and the granting of indulgences. 

It is practised in three churches — namely St. Peter, St. John Lateran, and 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Each of these three churches has a confessional, pro- 
vided with a very long rod. 

“The priests who occupy these confessionals are part of the Tribunal of 
the Penitentiary. They are, in fact, the ‘penitentiaries’ properly called, who 
visit the three basilicas and who, on finding the kneeling pilgrim in a state 
of grace, reach out the long rod from the confessional as a sign of clemency, 
touch the kneeler’s head, raise him, and grant him an indulgence” (see The 
Vatican , Seldes). 

What is an indulgence? “The remission before God of the punishment due 
to those sins of which the guilt has been forgiven, either in the sacrament of 
Penance or because of an act of perfect contrition, granted by the competent 
ecclesiastical authority, out of the Treasury of the Catholic Church, to the 
living by way of absolution, to the dead by way of suffrage” ( Catholic 
Encyclopedia ) . 

Indulgences are either plenary or partial. Partial indulgence remits a part 
of the punishment due for sin, at any given moment; the proportion being 
expressed in terms of time (e.g. thirty days, seven years, etc.). Indulgences 
attached to prayers are lost by any addition, omission, or alteration. It is 
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absolutely essential to the gaining of an indulgence, however small, that the 
singer should be in a state of grace. 

yjt i s easy to imagine the hold that the Catholic Church is thus able to 
exercise on the individual Catholic by this system of granting a kind of spir- 
itual insurance policy for the next life! We, here, have not the right to dis- 
cuss the system of indulgences from *a religious or theological point of view, 
but |5ra w attention to their existence to show what a very powerful weapon 
they are in enabling the Catholic Church to exercise authority over its mem- 
bers. This spiritual pressure is even stronger when one considers that, in 
addition to the various indulgences acquired merely through prayer and other 
acts of devotion, the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church can also grant indul- 
gences according to their judgment. Thus bishops, cardinals, and Popes can 
grant them to the Faithful/] 

Of course, the Pope Isme Supreme giver. To the Pope alone, “by divine 
Authority, is committed the dispensation of the whole treasury of the Catholic 
Church.” Inferior authorities in the Catholic Church can grant only those 
indulgences specified in Canon Law; cardinals may grant 200 days, archbishops 
100 days, bishops 50 days. No one may apply indulgences to other living 
persons, but all Papal indulgences may be applied to Ae soul s %u r%atory , 
unless otherwise stated. 

Apostolic indulgences can be plenary or partial wheh blessed by the Pope 
personally or by his delegates. The indulgence can be gained only by the first 
person to whom the blessed object is given, and depends upon the saying of 
certain prayers. 

Through this spiritual instrument, not only does the Catholic Church, as 
such, gain great authority over the Faithful, but it is able, by claimi ng to 
relie v e pun ishment in the next world, to exert great pressure upon the religiWlsr 
and moraTstandards of itT^memL^s, while at the same time enhancing the 
spiritual authority of the Pope. 
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ihen dealing with the Congregation of the Holy 
Office we said that the Catholic Church has not 
changed in spirit its claim to “uphold only the 
.truth,” which created the Inquisition, ijimes 
have changed, and wi th them the met hods of 
the Catholic Church. Yet the spirit wimwSidh it 
is to-day impregnated has remained unchanged 
throughout the centuries, and altho ugh it ha s been rendered po wer- 
less by modern s o ciety, i t is stfliwhat it was in the pastTThe Index, 
wluc^^ function m our ^present age, is' the best 

proof of t hisTl 

The task of Propaganda Fide is to spread the Catholic faith from 
the viewpoint that, as the Catholic religion is the only true religion , 
all other religions are wrong and should disappear. That the greater 
portion of mankind, consisting of Protestants, Moslems, Buddhists, 
Hindus, Jews, and pagans, cannot be saved except by embracing 
Catholicism. Hence it ensues that the field of Propaganda Fide is 
literally the whole world, |jt^ role being to convert all mankind to 
Catholicis m^ 

The totalitarian State reasons in exactly the same way. Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia each set up an all-embracing 
Ministry of Propaganda whose task in the political field, and in 
42 
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dealing with national, racial, or merely ideological matters, was pre- 
cisely that aimed at in the religious field by the Catholic Church. 

Both the Catholic Church and the totalitarian States assumed the 
right to prevent, according to their judgment, the acceptance of 
ideas by their people. T hey also assumed the right forcibly to convert 
aTuSSy^eopIeasp^sible to their own particular brand of religion 
or ideology. 

[T his close resemblance between the dictatorships of the twentieth 
century and the Catholic Church is not mere coincidence. Both are 
animated by the same spirit, moved by the same aims, and each 
in its own sphere aspires to the same goals. It was natural, there- 
fore, t hat the spiritu al T^ahtariamsm^of the Catholic jChurchshould 
- itsel f '^witiTtEe^p o litical Totalitarianism of Fascism and Nazism^ 
even if at times, owing to their very nature and aims, they were 
bound to clashTf 

Through me Index and Propaganda Fide the Catholic Church 
can exert tremendous influence in the religious field throughout the 
world, and thus affect ethical, cultural, social, and often political 
issues. Let us, therefore, examine these departments, even if briefly. 

" What is the Index? 

It is a list of books which Catholics must not read. That sounds 
very simple. But can the enormous consequences of such words 
escape any thinking person? 

The Irish priest, Dr, Timothy JHur ley, says: “AH books adverse^ 
to the Catholic Church^ by Roman CaSolics, 

un9er^ or even excommunication.” 

Pope Pius IV declared it a mortal sin to read a condemned book. 

The Laws of the Index are binding for all Catholics, {with the 
sole exception of cardinals, bishops, and other dignitaries whose 
rank is not below that of bis hop 

The Canon Laws leave no doubt in the minds of Catholics as to 
what kind of books they should not read. There are eleven cate- 
gories : — 

1. All books which propound or defend heresy or schism, or which of set 
purpose attack religion, or morality, or endeavor to destroy the foundations 
of religion or morality. 

2. Books which impugn or ridicule Catholic dogma or Catholic worship, the 
Hierarchy, the clerical or reT^mS" smt^^^rnTtenH^o^ud^rnm^eccIesi- 
astical discipline,* oPwB'ch defend errors r eject edTBylhe Apost^E^^eeT*^^ 
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3. Books -which declare duelling, suicide, and divorce la wful, o r which repre- 
sent Freemasonry and simila r organiza tions as useTuFaSd not dangerous to 
the Church and to civil society. 

4. Books which teach or recommend superstition, fortune-telling, sorcery, 
spiritism, or other like practices (e.g. Ch ristian Scie nce) ♦ 

5. Books which professedly treat of, narrate, or teach lewdness and obscenity. 

6. Editions of the liturgical books of the Church which do not agree in all 
details with the authentic editions. 

7. Books and booklets which publish new apparitions, revelations, visions, 
prophecies, miracles, etc., concerning which the canonical regulations have not 
bee p, observed. 

'*8. All editions of the Bible or parts of it, as well as all Biblical commentaries 
in any language, which do not show the approbation of the bishop or some 
higher ecclesiastical authority. 

Translations which retain the objectionable character of the forbidden 
original. 

10. Pictures of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints and 
other servants of God, which deviate from the customs and the direction of 
the Church. 

11. The term “books” includes also newspapers and periodicals which come 
under the foregoing classes; not, indeed, if they publish one or the other 
article contrary to faith and morals, but if their chief tendency and purpose 
is to impugn Catholic doctrine or defend un-Catholic teachings and practices. 


It is easily seen from this list that the Vatican does not leave 
the Catholic a very great field in which he can read a book with 
safety. 

The procedure of indexing books is simple. It is often begun by 
some bishop who wishes a particular book to be banished from his 
diocese. Sometimes the complaint goes direct to the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation; sometimes the Congregation itself takes the initiative. 
The Congregation charges one of its readers with the task of reading 
the work carefully and noting the “wrong” passages. The book is 
then sent to other readers, who give their views on it. The votes 
of the consultors (as the readers are called) are made known to 
the cardinals, who in turn discuss the book and finally pronounce 


sentence. The cardina la^ugj ially m mber^from seven to ten, whereas 
the consultors number about thirty. 


here are lour possible verd 


Damnetur (condemned) ; 

Dimittatur (dismissed) ; 

Donee Corrigatur (prohibited until corrected) ; 
Res Dilata (case postponed). 
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Authors or publishers are not informed before publication, with 
the exception of Catholic authors, who are given a chance either to 
withdraw the book from circulation or to make public submission 
to the sentence of the Holy Office. jAn^ author is not permitted to 
defend his book. I ^ 

Once a book has been condemned, its name is published in the 
official part of the Osservatore Romano , the Vatican paper, then 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis , and finally reprinted by religious 
organs throughout the world. 

\Wh at books come under examination is never known, as the secrets 
of the Holy Office are rigidly guarded. Employees, consultors, and 
even cardinals or members of the Supreme Sacred Congregations, 
must never disclose the subjects discussed at the meeti ngs^ 

Once a book has been prohibited, no Catholic, under penalty of 
mortal sin, namely of risking eternal damnation, can read or touch 
the book. For instance, if a prohibited publication is bound with 
others, the whole volume is automatically forbidden. Even Bibles 
published by Bible Societies are forbidden. Witness the Rev. Dr. 
Timothy Hurley: “All translations made in vernacular languages 
by non-Catholics, and especially those made by Bible Societies, are 
strictly forbidden.” 

tfo make sure that all Catholics comply with the strict laws of 
theTndex, the Catholic Church never tires of impressing upon the 
Faithful, through its Press and the clergy, that they must obey the 
rules of the Church, and it appoints a Church dignitary (who is 
usually ja^Jfesuit) in almost all Catholic countries and countries 
where there are large Catholic minorities to direct the reading of the 
Faithful. It appoints an Executive of the Index in various Catholic 
countries, such as the Abbe Bethleem in Fra nce^ ) 

Through these Executives, and through the Hierarchy and the 
Catholic Press, the Catholic Church prev ents the publication of 
some books, tries to suppress others, and, above all, organizes Cath- 
otfcsto boycott the book s and ruin their sales. And this applies not 
only toTIooks, but also^^^^^^CathoHccluFs, organizations, and 
individuals become agents in this campaign of boycotting with a 
zealous perniciousness that would not be believed if it did not happen 
so often. 

This goes on wherever there are Catholics. And, in the eyes of 
any good Catholic, it is not only right, but the duty of the Catholic 
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Church. Why? We quote the French Executive of the Index, the 
Abbe Bethleem : — 

The Catholic Church [he declares], in virtue of the powers which it has 
from its divine founder, has the right and the duty to condemn error and 
wickedness wherever it finds them; it has also by natural consequence the 
right to condemn books opposed to the Faith or to Christian morals or which 
without being wicked are dangerous from this double point of view. There are 
first of all those hooks prohibited under penalty of excommunication reserved 
to the Pope . . . 

After explaining why the Church has condemned the works of 
Renan, Zola, etc., the Abbe asserts (an assertion fully endorsed 
by the Catholic Church itself) that “the Congregation of the Index 
can only condemn a nominal number of condemnable books; for 
the others, it condemns them by virtue of a general law.” 

The Index is divided into three parts. The first section consists 
of heresiarchs, -all of whose books — past, present, and future — are 
condemned; the second section is composed of writers tending to 
heresy, magic, immorality, etc.; the third, writers whose doctrines 
are unwholesome. A few of the names in the first category are: 
Luther, Melanchthon, Rabelais, Erasmus. In the second: Merlin’s 
Book of Obscure Visions , the Fables of Tolgier the Dane and Arthur 
of Britain, the Legend of King Arthux, etc. 

The 1930 edition of the Index contains between 7,000 and 8,000 
names. To give some idea of the seriousness of this prohibition, 
we mention only a few of the names listed, so thatkhe reader may 
draw his own conclusions of how harmful or howbeneficial the 
Index has been throughout the ages to the enlightenment of mankind. 
An anonymous author once wrote : “Satire pretends that all TEe 
best hooks may be found by consulting the Roman Index.” 

Dante’s De Monorchia (permitted only last century by Leo XIII). 

All the works of Leibnitz. 

Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pads . 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

Religio Medici , by Thomas Browne. 

An American Tragedy, Jurgen , and Mile . de Maupin. 

All the works of Gabriel D’Annunzio. 

Defoe. 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey . 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
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Descartes. 

Auguste Comte, his Corns De Philosophie Positive . 

"All the works of Dumas, Pater and Filius. 

Gustave Flaubert and Anatole France 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire . 

Heine and Kant. 

La Fontaine , by Lamartine. 

Andrew Lang, his Myth , Ritual , and Religion. 

John Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human Understanding And the Reason - 
bleness of Christianity as Delivered in the Scriptures . 

John Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy and On Liberty. 

^All the works of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Pascal. 

Thirty-eight of Voltaire’s works. 

Paine’s The Rights of Man. 

Rousseau’s Social Contract , Lettres Ecrites de la Montague , Julie , ou la 
Nouvelle Heloise, etc . 

Renan, including his Vie de Jesus. 

George Sand, Henry^Stendahl, E uge ne Sue, Thomas "White, Emile Zola, 
Sp inoza , Swedenborg, Bernard^de Mandeville, Taine, Malebranche, Bergson, 
Lord Acton, Bossuet, Bacoa , Hobbes, Sa muel Richa^ dgon, Doellinger, Addison, 
Goldsmith, Vi ctor Hugo , etc. 

At one time there was a movement to put the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica on the IndexJfl t is noteworthy for English and American 
readers that up to the present there are more than 5,000 books in 
English which are either entirely condemned or forbidden until 
corrected?! 

The German Index authority, H dger s, defending the Index 
states : — 


With the misuse of the printing press for the distribution of pernicious 
writing, the regulations of the Catholic Church for the protection of the 
Faithful enters of necessity upon a new period. It is certainly the case that 
the evil influence of a badly conducted printing press constitutes to-day the 
greatest danger to society. The new flood is drawn from three main sources. 
Theism and unbelief arise from the regions of natural science, of philosophy, 
and of Protestant theology. Theism is the assured result of what is called 
“scientific liberty.” Anarchism and nihilism, religious as well as political, may 
be described as the second source from which pours out a countless stream of 
Socialistic writings. In substance this is nothing other than a popularized 
philosophy of liberalism. 

Hilgers goes on to say that the third source is “unwholesome ro- 
mances,” and ends significantly: — 
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If the community is to be protected from demoralization, the political 
authorities must unite with the ecclesiastical in securing for such utterances 
some wise and safe control. 


CSa not the Nazis repeat almost the same argument when they 
began to burn books all over Germany, after the accession to power 
of Hitler? And in Franco’s Spain, were not such precepts for many 
years carried out to the letter 

Surely one can say that the Vatican to-day cannot pretend to 
uphold its claim to the right of banishing books? But the Vatican 
has not repudiated its peculiar claims. On the contrary, the follow- 
ing words were spoken in 1930 by a famous Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Merry del Val: — 


The evil press is more perilous than the sword. St. Paul set the example for 
censorship: he caused evil books to be burned (Acts xix, 19). St. Peter’s 
successors (e.g. the Popes) have always followed the example; nor could they 
have done otherwise, for their Church, infallible mistress and sure guide of the 
Faithful, is bound in conscience to keep the press pure. . . . 


And here are even more significant words: — 


Those who wish to feed the Holy Scriptures to people without any safeguards 
are also upholders of free thinking, than which there is nothing more absurd 
or harmful. . . . Only those infected by that moral pestilence known as 
liberalism can see in a check placed on unlawful power and profligacy a 
wound inflicted on freedom. 


The Catholic Church’s contention in defending the Index is that 
it makes of it a weapon with which to defend truth. But truth might 
ha ve more than one mea ning. Not so to Catholics: — ~~ 

Truth is one and absolute; the Catholic Church and she only has all the 
truth of religion. All religions whatsoever have varying amounts of truth in 
them, hut the Catholic Church alone has all ( Catholic Encyclopaedia ) . 

That such .a claim should sound absurd to any fair-minded indi- 
vidual is evident. It would be unacceptable even if it were restricted 
to the religious sphere. But it is not; |?or^the Catholic Church, in- 
directly and often directly, tries to impose its assertions on fields 
other than the religi ousTj W e give one famous and typical instance, 
the case of Galileo.**Tor years the scientific theory that the earth 
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moved upon its axis and around the sun had stirred the world. The 
most powerful and bitter opponent to this discovery was the Catholic 
Church. It intimated that there was no truth whatsoever in such an 
assertion, and finally, in March 1616, the Congregation of the Index, 
under direct and personal instruction of the Pope himself, decreed 
the doctrine of the double motion of the earth upon its axis an3T 
aEouFTI^^ to the Scrip tures. 

o t wi thstandX^ conHemnation™Galileo published his Dia- 

logo in 1632. The following year it was Indexed with a condemna- 
tion. 

Galileo had to recant his doctrine on his knees, saying that the 
doctrine of the motion of the earth was false. The Catholic Church, 
however, was not content with this. It promulgated a solemn formula 
of condemnation of all books — already written and yet to be written 
in the centuries to come — that propagated similar scientific doctrines. 
These are the actual words: — 

Libri omnes docentes mobilitatem terrae et ixrnnobilitatem soils (All books 
forbidden which maintain that the earth moves and the sun does not). 

Thus, literally for centuries, all the scientific works dealing with 
this subject and all books on astronomy by such scientific giants as 
Copernicus, Keple r, Galile o — to mention only a few were entirely 
forbidden, under pain of damnation for all eternity in the next 
world and of fines and imprisonment in this. It was only as late as 
1822 that the Catholic Church permitted Catholics to read books on 
astronomy, the motion of the earth, etc. 

We have dealt at some length on the spirit which inspired the 
Index and have taken Galileo’s case as an instance, not in order to 
disparage the Catholic Church, but to show its particular claims, 
interpretations, and interventions in religious and other fields 
which so closely affect mankind in its striving towards spiritual 
and physical progress. The Catholic Church has not yet discarded 
that spirit and its extraordinary claims. On the contrary, it upholds 
them more than ever. Its persistent condemnationc^^ 

. and the social systems with which man is 
experimenting — first Secularism, then Liberalism and Modernism, 
and now democracy, Socialism, Communism — shows that it does 
not intend to adapt itself to the times. As it is continuously inter- 
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vening in fields other than the religious, it should not blame those 
who do not share its views for criticizing and trying to fight its 
claimsJfModern society has the right to assert its own claims, regard- 
less of the religious authority of the Catholic Church or of any other 
ChurcLj 

Will the Catholic Church one day regret the reactionary spirit it 
has shown towards the moral, social, political, and economic ideas 
and systems with which mankind tries to build a happier world? 
Will future generations, looking back to our times and seeing the 
Catholic Church’s fanatical hostility to modern society and Socialism, 
accuse it as we now, loo Bng b a ck to the times of Galileo, are able 
to accuse it? Only the Catholic Church could tell. 

In contrast to the reactionary and — one may rightly use the word 
— tyrannical spirit which moves the Index and the Holy Office, an- 
other characteristic -aspect of Catholicism deserves attention. |We 
refer to the indefatigable activities which keep the Catholic Church 
in order, which erect walls against any spirit other than its own, 
which spread far and wide its own aim of converting to its faith 
the whole human raceTJ 

This work is carried out by another Congregation, which has its 
headquarters in the Vatican. It is the oldest, most powerful and most 
colossal Ministry of Info rmation or Prop agandaTBilreau in existence, 
in comparison with which all other pro^gan^’oi^amzations — in- 
cluding those of the various totalitarian countries — seem child’s play. 
This Congregation is called Propaganda Fide (for the propagation of 
the Faith), and besides being one of the most important Congrega- 
tions of the Catholic Church, it is also an important department 
of the Vatican State, which uses it to keep in touch with the most 
remote parts of the world. 

The Congregation is ruled by a cardinal, whose power is so great 
that he is popularly called “the Red Pope.” It was established in JJI22 
by Gregory XV, with the set "and open purpose of converting the 
whole world to Catholicism. Its activities are not confined to coun- 
tries professing non-Christian religions, but are spread to Protestant, 
heretic, and schismatic lands — for example, the Balkan States. 

It has divided the whole world into numerous “spiritual provinces,” 
in which it directs its activities. It has jurisdiction over hundreds 
of them organized into districts, prefectures, and vicariates. The 
Congregation controls hundreds of colleges, seminaries, and similar 
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organizations throughout the world. In Rome alone there are several, 
the chief being the Urban College for training missionaries of all 
races, which is attached to the Propaganda Fide . Until not long ago 
(1908) Great Britain, the Netherlands, Canada, the United States 
of America, and other Protestant countries came under its jurisdic- 
tion. Now, however, such countries have their own national hier- 
archies, which depend directly on the Pope. J| 

Attached to this Congregation is the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, which is a world- wide society of the Faithful 
to further the evangelization of the world by united prayer and the 
collection of alms for distribution to the missions. Its headquarters 
are in Rome, and it is under the direction of the Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide. The motto of the Propaganda Fide and of the 
whole Catholic Church is that “no land is fully Christian. Catholics 
must dream and plan and act in terms of the entire globe.” To carry 
out this plan it has a vast organization of colleges of all nationalities 
in Christian lands, be they Catholic, Protestant, or Orthodox, and in 
pagan countries where it builds up a formidable machinery of insti- 
tutions of all kinds to convert non-Christians to Catholicism. 

The Vatican has never been more determined to reach its world- 
wide goal than it is to-day. It began to work to that end long ago, 
it is true, but in modern times fctjbtas renewed its efforts and reorgan- 
ized its machinery to spread Catholicism in the W estern jas well as 
other parts of the world. In Rome alone the following principal 
n ational colleges are under the direct c ontrol of the Vatican, which 
will give some ide^oftEe^stn^sorits activities : 

Seminaries for Training of Clergy of Various Countries 
(With Year of Their Foundation) 


American 1859 

Beda (English) 1898 

Belgian 1844 

Bohemian 1892 

Brazilian 1929 4 

Canadian 1888 

Czechoslovakian 1929 

English 1579 

French 1853 

German and Hungarian . . . 1552 1 

Irish 1618 

Yugoslav, Fourteenth century and . 1901 
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Seminaries for Training of Clergy of Various Countries — Continued 
(With Year of Their Foundation) 


Lombard ...... 1854 

Polish . 1866 

Portuguese 1900 

Scotch 1600 

South-American (PrOnLatino) . . 1858 

Spanish 1893 


Besides others created in recent years for training 
Chinese, Arabs, Indians, Negroes, and so on. 


j In 1917 the Easte rn Ch urches w ere removed from its jurisdiction. 

The Vatican devotes its particular attention to the various orthodox 
or schismatic countries, hoping to be able to unite them en bloc in 
Rome. For this purpose it created, in 1917, a special department at 
the Vatican, as we have already seen, detached from Propaganda 
Fide. It has now become two departmental units, but their aim is the 
same. 

It is the Catholic Church’s policy to foster national and racial rites, 
and it has therefore created many institutions for that purposeTIn 
Rome alone there are the following seminaries, whose task is to 
prepare Roman Catholic clergy in the various Oriental rites: 


Abyssinian 

. . . . . 1919 

Armenian 

1883 

Greek 

. . . . . 1577 

Maronite 

. . . 1854 and 1891 

Russian . 

1927 

Ruthenian 

1897 

Rumanian 

1930' 


In addition to these there are the special colleges of numerous reli- 
gious Orders. 

But while striving to maintain and further Catholicism in Catholic 
and in non-Christian lands, its great task is to bring pagan lands 
under its authority. For centuries it has established missions all over 
the world. Its missionaries were at first nearly all Europeans, but 
later included Americans, and its policy now is to train native clergy. 
In this direction it has made impressive strides, especially during 
the last twenty years, and has already created a native hierarchy in 
several non-Christian countries. In 1925 its first colored bishop, 
namely Monsignor Roche of India, was consecrated in a solemn reli- 
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gious ceremony in Rome, followed, in 1927, by the first seven 
Chinese bishops and subsequently by Japanese and other races. 

In more than one country it has become powerful very quickly. 
In Madagascar, for instance, it has enrolled over 650,000 members, 
which means that already it has authority over one-sixth of the 
native population. Jin China, in the one year of 1930, it converted to 
Catholicism more than 50,000 Chinese^ 

The total figure of Catholic converts all over the world is more 
than 500,000 a year. 

About 1930, the Propaganda Fide directed over 11,000 preachers 
in missions, 3,000 of whom were native-born; 15,000 friars, 600 of 
whom were native-born; and 30,000 nuns, of whom 11,000 were 
native-born. |St this period these missionary enterprises were backed 
by more than 30,000,000 dollars. Since then this figure has been 
greatly increaseTtln me same period the Protestant missionaries 
were backed by over 60,000,000 dollars.) The Americas, headed by 
the United States of America, give the largest sum of money. In 
comparison with their European colleagues the American mission- 
arie s are more popul ar with the native population s anTAus^ma Ee 
more converts. They have specialized in the Far East, especially 
China. There has therefore been a tendency lately for the Catholic 
Church to favor American missionary enterprises instead of the 
Belgian, French, and Ger man^j 

Catholic missionary activities have been steadily on the increase, 
and by 1945 they covered 400 seminaries (with a total of 16,000 
native students preparing for the priesthood) , 22,000 priests, 9,000 
brothers, 53,000 sisters, 93,000 native catechists, 33,000 native bap- 
tizers, 76,000 schools (with a total of 5,000,000 pupils), 150,000 
children in 2,000 missionary orphanages, 77,000 churches and 
chapels, 1,000 hospitals (with 75,000 beds), 3,000 dispensaries an- 
nually attending to 30,000,000 people, and hundreds of leprosaria 
and institutes for the aged. 

Despite the war, the Sacred Congregation, through the establish- 
ment of new areas, had raised the number of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions dependent upon it to 560. Seventeen jurisdictions of the Latin 
Rite are dependent upon the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church. 

In missionary lands alone the Catholic Church in 1945 h ad more 
than 25,000,000 native Catholics under the authority of Home. To 
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link these scattered millions and, above all, to keep them in close 
touch with the V atlcan, |the P ro paganda Fide controls literally thou- 
sands of small and large newspapers, magazines, leaflets, etc., in 
hundreds of langu ages.! To supply them with news a special News 
Agency has been created, whose task is to gather and diffuse news of 
missionary work throughout the world. It is called the “Fides” 
Agency. 

In 1925 the Pope organized the greatest Missionary Exhibition 
ever held in Rome. It became a permanent feature of the Vatican and 
was given tremendous publicity. 

In February 1926 Pope Pius XI, in the Encyclical Rerwn Ecclesiae, 
traced the lines that must be followed, set out the vast world still to 
be conquered- irfor the Catholic Church, as we have already said, 
wants nothing lesTthan the whole planetjlt is a scheme which it is 
determined to realize and for which it accepts no compromise, having 
no regard either for other religions or for other Christian denomina- 
tions. To illustrate this attitude with a slight but typical example it is 
sufficient to mention the occasion whenjtheJBritish Government asked 
the various denominations doing missionary work in Africa to con- 
fine their activities to certain separate areas, in order to avoid fric- 
tion. While all the Protestant denominations agreed, only the Catho- 
lic Church refused, saying it could accept no part of Africa, however 
large, her purpose being to convert the whole Continent to Cathol- 
i cism.! 

Such is the spirit which even in the twentieth century moves the 
Catholic missions throughout the world. ^The Catholic Church is out 
to conquer, not only countries or even continents, but the whole 

planeO 
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n addition to the vast machinery of religious ad- 

I ministration in Christian and non-Christian 

countries, there is another great machinery 
which, although not so well known, is neverthe- 
less of the greatest importance in furthering the 
spiritual and political powers of the Catholic 
Church. It is formed by the various religious and 
semi-religious Orders which are dependent upon the Holy See and 
whose task is primarily that of consolidating and penetrating every 
stratum of society in all parts of the world, the dominion of the 
Catholic Church. 

There are some religious Orders devoted exclusively to religious 
contemplation; there are others whose purpose is to educate youth, 
to specialize in learning, to deal with charity or hospitals, to influ- 
ence social issues, and so on. Es? have monasteries, c onven ts, 
schoo ls, missions, papers , and proper ty in practica lly ever v Christi an 
country, in^a^itionTto^being spread, like the missions, anovSnEe 
^oSe^ Many of them, in fact, work for the missions. 

*There are numerous religious Orders, for men as well as for 
women. (They form a silent but very busy and efficient army of the 
Catholic churcfi]j This is not the place for a detailed examination 
of their particular activities, and we shall only point out some of 
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.the main characteristics of|the Jesuits, who, undoubtedly , c om e firs t 
among the Franciscans; DmnimcansT^^ 

gustmiansZi^We take the example of thTjesuits because pfey are 
^cl^el^comec^d with the st rengthening of Papal author ity in the 
world. Indeed, the primary cause for the creation of the Order was 
the need for special soldiers and defenders of the absolu te &eocracy 
of the Pa pa(^p^Si^T^oY,ola, an ex-soldier of fortune, imparted 
his military spirit to the new Order. He made of it a fighting com- 
pany and called it the Company of Jesus, just as a company of 
soldiers sometimes takes the name of its General. 

Of the various vows, that of obedience was considered the most 
important: | compl ete, absolute, unquestionable, blind, non-critical 
obedience tothTorders of the society, a complete surrender of indi- 
vidual thought and judgment, an absolute abandonment of freed om.^ 
In a letter to his followers at Coimbra, Loyola declared that tEe 
General of the Order stands in the place of God, without reference 
to his personal wisdom, piety, or discretion; that any obedience 
which falls short of making the superior’s will one’s own, in inward 
affection as well as in outward effect, is lax and imperfect; that going 
beyond the letter of command, even in things abstractly good and 
praiseworthy, is disobedience, and t hat the “sacrifice „pf the intellect’ 
is the third and greatest grade of obedience, _well pleasing to Gk>d, 

superior wills, but thinks 
what he thinks, submitting to his judgment, so far as it is possible 
for the will to influence and lead. (H. G. Wells, Crux Ansata .) 

The formula of the final Jesuit vow is: — 

I promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and the whole 
heavenly host, and to all standing by; and to thee, Reverend Father General 
of the Society of Jesus, holding the place of God , and to thy successors. 
Perpetual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience; and according to it a peculiar 
care in the education of boys according to the form contained in the Apostolic 
Letters of the Society of Jesus and in its Constitution. 

This is the significant petition presented to the Pope by a small 
group of the first Jesuits, for the election of the General of the 
Order. The General — it said — 

should dispense offices and grades at his own pleasure, should form the rules 
of the constitution, with the advice and aid of the members, but should alone 
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have the power of commanding in every instance, and should be honoured by 
all as though Christ himself were present in his person. 

Thus in the order of the Jesuits, obedience takes the place of every motive 
or affection ; | obed ience, absolute and unconditional, without one thought or 
questions as to its object or conseque nces^ Koxik^s History of the Popes.) 

The Jesuit — 


with the most unlimited abjuration of all right of judgment, in total and blind 
subjection to the will of his superiors, must be resigned himself to be led, 
like a thing without life — as the staff, for example, that the superior holds in 
his hand, to be turned to any purpose seeming good to him. (Ranke’s History 
of the Popes.) 


(jn th is way the General became a n absolute dictator, comparable 
only with the most intransigent dictators oF'SEeTweirEeth century, 
for the power vested in him for life is the f al^ltycJi^wTeTHIri^^t^ 
unquestioning obedience of thousands; nor was nor is there one to 
whom he is responsible for the use made o f JtJ 


All power is committed to him of acting as may be most conducive to the 
good of the society. He has assistants in the different provinces, but these 
confine themselves strictly to such matters as he shall confide to them. All 
presidents of provinces, colleges, and houses he names at his pleasure; he 
receives or dismisses, dispenses or furnishes, and may be said to exercise a sort 
of papal authority on a small scale. (Ranke’s History of the Popes.) 


Thus the Company of Jesus became, and still is, a theocracy within 
a theocracy. Its rigid machinery was created to assist in the achieve- 
ment of the Company’s goal — the strengthening of the Church’s 
authority throu gh educatin g youth, preaching, and m ission ary work. 
It began by foundingcoliegS^iSi manyc^ntrm wEen "its 

founder died it had ten col leges in C astile, five each in Aragon and 
Andalusia, andm^aylmusesmT^r^al.^yer the Portuguese 
colonies the Jesuits exercised almost complete mastery, and they 
had members in Brazil, East India, and the lands between Goa and 
Japan, and a provincial was sent to Ethiopia. Colleges and houses 
existed in Italy, France, Germany, and other European count ries^ 
Ever since, throughout the centuries and in all countries, the 
Jesuits have gone on with their work of consolidating the religious 
and jp olit ical power of the Catholic Church. They have reached an 
extraorWn ^per^^^n^mT^^in^^mng young people for high 
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offices either in the Catholic Church itself or in civil Govern ments. 
As a Jesuit historian wrote: — T 

Many are now shining in the purple of the Hierarchy, whom we had but 
lately on the benches of our schools ; |others are engaged in the government of 
States and citie&J (Oxlandini.) 

This training of the spiritual and temporal ruling classes has made 
the Jesuits inclined to meddle in religious and political ev en ts. Their 
activities in the politic^spEeres of all countries haveBeen innumer- 
able, and that is the main cause of their having been continually 
persecuted, expelled, or banished by kings, emperors, and Govern- 
ments of all kinds, including the most devout Catholic kings and 
countries. Indeed, owing to their continuous interference and in- 
trigues in the politics of many countries of Europe, as well as in that 
of the Catholic Church, the Pope himself was forced to suppress the 
Order altogether. 

^ That was in 1773, and the Pope concerned was Clem ent XIV , 
who for many years had received complaints from the sovereigns and 
Governments of Europe regarding the interference in public matters 
of the Jesuits, who were accused of being “disturbers of public 
jpea ce.” 

TJowever, in 1814 the Order was univers ally re stored. Since that 
date the Jesuits have continue3Toj spread and in many countries 
they still retain the quagi-monopoly of education, with excellent col- 
leges and universitieslThey are to be found behind high educational 
institutions, t he Press /raHio, po litical parties, and Governments, as 
we shall have occasion to see in tEe following cha pters?} 

Have the primary spirit and the motives with which Ignatius 
Loyola created the Order weakened? Has their tremendous disci- 
pline lessened? To-day they are exactly the same as the first mem- 
bers of the Order ; ithey are as powerful, as skilful, as tenacious and 
inflexible in their one goal of strengthening the Catholic Church in 
the world as they have ever be enj Their great qualities and their 
great organization all over the world work more indefatigably than 
ever to that very end. Like the Catholic Church itself, and like many 
other religious Orders, they have divided the world into provinces, 
in order more easily to spread their influence. These provinces are 
governed by provincials, under the Superior-General, who resides in 
Rome and who is in constant touch with the Pope himself. That 
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their Superior-General should be in constant and direct contact 
with the Pope is understandable when one reme mb ers that the Com- 
pany of Jesus came into being to defend and further the power, 
religious and political, of the Papacy. The Papacy is supported by an 
immense army, composed of the whole Hierarchy, the religious 
Orders, and the Faithful Jesuits are its mos t fanatical and 
skilful soldiers — they are, in fact, the shock troops of the Pope.j 

Each Jesuit takes a most important vow — in addition to tfefvow 
of obedience and the other two already mentioned — and it is as 
follows : — 

. . . to perform, whatsoever the reigning Pontiff should command, to go 

forth into all lands, among Turks, heathens or heretics, wherever he may please 
to send him, without hesitation or delay, as without question, condition, or 
reward. 

To-day the Company of Jesus is the most powerful Order of its 
kind, having members, working to^^hcr^SFrope’s primacy in 
the most delicate and influential places, in religious, educational, 
social, .and often political fields. It is the most dynamic machinery 
at the disposal of the Pope; a powerful theocracy working inces- 
santly and with fanaticism to further the great theocracy of the 
Catholic Church in the world. 

In addition to the Jesuits and numerous other purely religious 
Orders,! the Catholic Church has tried to adapt itself to modern 
society bycreating new organizations which, owing to their religious, 
social, and political nature, are perhaps more apt to influence their 
environmenTtS^TEe old religious Companies^ These organizations 
have been created during the last century" ana the present century, 
and they are very numerous. Their activities are especially dedicated 
to education and social work. We shall mention only two. 

The first is the Salesian — a company of what may be called “lay 
priests.” It was founded last century, and its main work is to run 
colleges and take care of the spiritual and physical welfare of stu- 
dents and workers. They are to be found in many countries of 
Europe, and especially in South America. 

Another typical organization of this kind is the Company of St. 
Paul. It is even more “lay” than the Salesian, for its members have 
discarded all outward signs of their status. Like its older counterpart, 
the Jesuits, this Company has an important political character. Its 
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main object is to counteract and fight the influences of Socialism 
and Communism, especially as exercised through social and educa- 
tional institutions. It was founded as lately as 1920, by the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. 

Priests and laymen and women are equally eligible for member- 
ship; they reside in separate houses, but meet for work. Priests must 
hold a degree in canon law, theology, or other science; others must 
have a university degree or pass an entrance test. All must be under 
thirty at entrance. Simple vows are taken and renewed annually. No 
religious habit is worn, and the members are encouraged to have 
ties of study, friendship, and work^, o utside the Company, so tha t 
they mayTrve in close contact with the wor ld. 

■TS^iongTEeworS^ hospices, printing presses 

with several publications, including a daily paper, missions, schools, 
and technical training centres . Outside Italy the Company is estab- 
lished in Jerusalem, Buenos Aires, and other centres. Like several 
others of its kind, this Company specializes in working districts, 
training young workers at its centres in order to implant early in 
their minds the social teaching of the Catholic Church, and thus 
counteract Socialist teaching. For this purpose it is continually 
opening technical training centres, rest centres, libraries, sports 
clubs, etc. 

In addition to these religious or semi-religious Orders, the Vatican 
controls other kinds of organizations, sometimes of an apparently 
religious nature, sometimes purely social. It is not uncommon for 
such organizations to count their adherents in millions. 

To cite one example, the Apostleship of Prayer, the League of the 
Sacred Heart. Pope after Pope blessed it, and Pope Benedict XV 
said that all Catholics should be members of it. Its main purpose is 
to unite as many Catholics as possible in private and communal 
prayer, with the purpose of entreating the protection of God for the 
Catholic Church, the Pope, the spreading of Catholicism in the 
world, and a Universal Peace (which, of course, means a Catholic 
Peace). To-day the League has a membership of over 30,000,000, 
and its paper, Messengers, is published in forty languages. 

In Great Britain there is the organization The Sword of The Spirit , 
which is under the direct control of the Cardinal Archbishop, Its 
aim is to spread Catholicism through the Press, pamphlets, books, 
cultural and social activities, etc. 
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will of the Pope. Indeed, close union with the Hierarchy (which 
means the Vatican) is the main tenet of Catholic Action: — 

The Hierarchy has the right to command and issue instructions and direc- 
tions. Catholic Action places all its powers and all its energies at the disposal 
of the Hierarchy. Besides, complete obedience to the directives of the ecclesi- 
astical authority, as even the civil authority comes from God. Catholic Action 
members should pay due respect also to civil authority, and loyally and 
faithfully serve their legitimate prescriptions ( Pope Pius XII , September 1940 ) . 

What are the aims of Catholic Action? 

... it aims to develop, in accord with the Church, a holy and charitable 
social activity, to inspire and to restore where necessary true Catholic living; 
in a word, to Catholicise or re-Catholicise the world . . . 

In the words of Rev. R. A. MacGowan, another Catholic clergyman, 
the Assistant Director of the NationaMTatholic Welfare Conference, 
Catholic Action deals with “questions in the field o f leg isla tion and 
economics^ but only in their distinctly religious and rt^al aspects, 
ana not as do political parties.” 

The authoritative Catholic paper Commonweal, in a more out- 
spoken statement, defines the goal of Catholic Action as “to produce 
change and adjust all religious, moral and social and economic 
thought and procedure of modern life to Catholic standards of 
thought and action, in order to spread the kingdom of Christ.” 

It is very evident (and, indeed, admitted by the statements of the 
Church itself) that Catholic Action is the most powerful and u p-to- 
date weapon us ed byiKeTTatl^^ society 

according to its principles. This is a rational and bold attempt to 
outwit the open games of politics, and employ religious belief and 
religious organization to gain political goals which, in their turn, 
serve to further religious ideas. 

Thus the Catholic Church, rightly or wrongly, interferes in politics, 
in this case indirectly through old and new semi-religious or semi- 
lay organizations : |it^ cannot in honesty deny that it interferes with 
the temporal problems of pe oplesj The demarcation between the 
spiritual and physical, the temporal and the divine, always has been 
very difficult. To-day it has become impossible. If this were not the 
case, things would be much easier for the Catholic Church as well 
as for society. Unfortunately, most problems are “mixed matters,” 
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and all who deny that the Catholic Church is hound to interfere in 
political problems should be reminded of the remark made by Queen 
CaSEmne^ who said that the djemar cation between temporal and 
spiritual is at times impossible. |Tbe Catholic citizen is bound to deal 
with pohtk^for, as Pope Pius Xl" the founder of Catholic Action, 
put it: “The same man, according to the nature of his task, acts now 
as a Catholic, now as a citi zen. ^ His daily activities cannot be neatly 
divided into water-tight compartments. As George Seldes aptly put 
it: — 


The religious spirit is a living force which one cannot bottle as categories 
and species with well-pasted labels. 

“Finally,” and we quote the same writer, “it is plain that the 
framework of the Catholic Action provides the most formidable 
machine for universal centralization that one can imagine in our 
time.” And if the reader at the same time remembers all the other 
purely religious, semi-religious, and lay companies, or associations 
that exist, he will realize what formidable machinery the Catholic 
Church has at its disposal for reaching all strata of society, to fur- 
ther its principles and thus assert its authority on the modern world. 

It is obvious that although, on the technical and administrative 
sides, this machinery closely resembles that of a modern Govern- 
ment, such resemblance is only superficial. For the various Congre- 
gations or Ministries have been created through a complicated and 
immense web of spiritual and material interests. Their fields have 
no boundaries of any kind, theiT’activities are telt* in all continents, 
and they are at the disposal of a single will — that of the Pope. 

Although each Congregation has a well-planned routine to follow 
and has its own particular problems to cope with (the Congrega- 
tions have their regular daily, weekly, and monthly meetings), it 
can curtail or enlarge its activities according to the plans of the Pope. 
y^Asjve have already mentioned, the Supreme Pontiff, unlike any 
prime minister, president, king, ox dictator, may exercise upon any 
section of the Vatican unlim ited personal pressure. No ancient or 
modern dictator has ever nelaa power c omparable with that of the 
Pope. He has no control of any kind over himTEe need not account 
iorifiis actions to anyone, not even to the. College of Card ina| sj | AJl 
the complicated machinery of the government of the Catholic Church, 
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whose arms stretch out to all the corners of the earth, is at the com- 
plete and uncontrolled disposal of one man — or, perhaps, two men : 
the Pope and his Secretary of State. 

Now, having seen how the government of the Catholic Church and 
the Vatican works, and having acquired some knowledge about the 
immense influence that both can exercise in many strata of society 
wherever there are Catholics, let us glance at what the Popes who 
arule the Catholic Church of our day think about the great issues 
which have stirred the world during the last fifty years. Through 
knowing by what principles the Pope is guided, it will be easier *o 
gauge the future attitude and consequent policy of the Vatican with 
regard to the burning problems of Secularism, Liberalism, and 
Authoritarianism, the social and political ideologiesjnspiring Democ- 
racy. Socialism, orF^cSmTFor it was .the support or hostility of 
the Popes towards these forms of government which caused the 
Vatican to fight or to befriend certain modern ideologies, political 
systems, and nations instead of others, and thus determined the 
policy of the Vatican in our century. 
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THE VATICAN ON 
WORLD UNREST 

he fj/at ican has theories of its own by which it 
tries to explain why the world is where it stands 
to-day; why society has been, and continues to 
be, shaken by social and political convulsions ; 
and why mankind in general is going through 
a crisis never before experienced! Unfortunately, 
owing to lack of space, we must merely glance at 
the general views of o nly three mode r n Popes ; but we hope thereby 
to make their ideas clear, for this wuThelp to show the fundamental 
attitude of the Catholic Church towards the problems of our perturb- 
ing age. 

From the time of Leo XIII the Vatican has issued specific state- 
ments and general declarations, never contradictory, and showing a 
systematic attitude towards what it considers to be contrary to its 
doctrines.^he policy of the Catholic Church has been based on these 
general ideas, and its attitude towards any specific subject has been 
shaped by themj Here, we shall examine very briefly the essence of 
some of these declarations, and we shall take the inaugural e ncyclicals 
of three Popes who, having ruled the CatholicChurcn during critical 
periods, were able more than others to impregnate the Church, and 
consequently the Vatican, with the spirit emanating from their 
declarations. In their inaugural encyclicals, each of these three Popes 
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attempted jto ex pound the general principles which would charac- 
terize the programme he had set himself as Head of the Church, while 
at the same time suggesting remedies which he considered would 
cure the ills of modern society 

The first of the modern Tropes to deal directly with social and 
political issues characteristic of modern society was Leo XIII. He, 
although in many ways very Jib eral-minded, spent his life in a re- 
lentless battle against what -the V aticanconsi3 ered_ to be the charac- 
teristic scourge of the last century^mam^ T ^Secu lar ismT^ helnain 
goSTolPS^uIarism was tEe'| complete divorceof Qiurch and State 
and the segregation of religioiTTrom issues which were not of a 
purely religious characterjJThe declarations of Leo XIII, even when 
confined to general Manciples, are very important, for the Popes 
who succeeded him not only maintained them, but enlarged upon 
them according to the requirements of the times, and they conse- 
quently affected the policy of the Vatican in the twentieth century. 

Pope Leo XIII made known his ideas Tegmrding the Catholic 
Church and society in hisjhrgt encyclical, publish^ April 21, 1 8 7 § 
(Inscrutabili ) . In this encyclical he drew a careful picture oTworld 
conditions in his time and the practical consequences brought about 
by the principles of the Secular State. Great evils had affected not 
only society, but also the State and the individual, said Leo XIII. 
The new principles (S ecularis m and Libera lism) had caused the 
subversion of those fundamental truths which were the foundation 
of society. yThe y had implanted a general obstinacy in the heart of the 
individual, who had thus become very impatient of all authority 
Disagreements of all kinds over political and social problems, which 
were bound to create revolutions, were increasing daily. 

The new theories, which were especially directed against Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic Church, had in the practical field been the 
cause of acts directed against the authority of the Catholic Church. 
Among these actions which were the consequences of the new doc- 
trines were |the^ passing in more than one country of laws which 
shook the very foundations of the Catholic Chu rch ; j the freedom 
given to the individual to propagate principles which were “mis-J 
chievous” restrictions on the Church’s rig ht to educate youth ; thdf 
seizure of the temporal pow^oT^P^erTanT^esystCTaatic rejec- 
tion of the authority of the Pope and of the Catholic Church, “the 
source of progress.” 
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“Who,” said Leo XIII, “will deny the service of the Church in 
bringing truth to the peoples sunk in ignorance and superstition? 
. . . If we compare the ages when the Church was universally 
revered as a mother with our age, is it not beyond all question that 
our age is rushing wildly along the straight road to destruction?” 
The Papacy, declared Leo, was the protector and the guardian of 
civilization. “It is in very truth the glory of the Supreme Pontiffs 
that they steadfastly set themselves as a wall and bulwark to save 
human society from falling back into its former superstition and 
barbarism.” If -the Papacy’s “healing autEmt^TLad not been put 
aside, the world would have been spared innumerable revolutions and 
wars, and the civil power “would not have lost that venerable and 
sacred glory, the lustrous gift of religion, which alone renders thp 
state of subjection noble and worthy of Man.” 

Leo XIII then told Catholics what they should do to counteract the 
hostility of the enemies of the Church: — 4* 

(1) Every Catholic had a duty of submission to the teaching of the Holy See. 

(2) Education should be Catholic. 

(3) Every member of the Church should follow the principles of Catholicism 
with regard to the family and marriage. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church, affirmed Leo, should be 
imparted to children as early as possible, and the Church should 
see not only that there is “a suitable and solid method of education 
. . . but above all . . . this education should be wholly in harmony 
with the Catholic Faith.” 

But, first and most important, education should start in the family, 
which, in order to be equal to such a duty, should be Catholic. 
Parents must be Catholic, and must be united by the sacraments of 
the Church. Youth must receive “family Christian training”; and 
such training becomes impossible when the laws of the Catholic 
Church are ignored (as under the laws of the secularized State). 

Subsequently -this Pope advised Catholics not only to obey the 
Catholic Church in religious matters, but also to follow its advice in 
social and political problems. ^Thr oughout the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century he published many encyclicals, in which he re- 
peatedly cojidjo nined the Secular State, the heresy of Liberalism, 
and finally of Socialism. He advised Catholics to fight these ideol- 
ogies, which were hostile to the Church, on their own ground — 
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namely, in social and political fields, by uniting in Catholic trade 
unions and by creating Catholic P artiesi^ characterized 

the general policy of the Vatican up toTEil beginning of the twe ntie th 
century, by which time the type of S tate condemneSnSythe Catholic 
Churcli over and over again had established itself practically all 
over Europe. 

Thirty-six years after Leo XIII’s inaugural letters the First World 
War broke out, and the new Pope, Benedict XV, denounced what, 
according to him, were the real causes of hostilities and of the 
deterioration of the Western world. 

What caused the First World War? he asked (Ad Beatissimi , 
November 1, 1914) , and in answer asserted that it was due not 
only to the fact that “the precepts and practice of Christian wisdom 
have ceased to be observed in the ruling of States, 5 ’ but also Jo the^ 
general weakening of auth or ity .^ There is no longer any respect 
for^Eeauthor^^ and “the bonds of 

duty which should tie the subject to whatever authority tejhove 
him have become so weak that they have almost disappeared. ’^/That 
is due to modern teaching about the origin *oF 'authority. What is 
the essence of such teaching? The essence is the false idea that the 
source of authority’s power is the free will of men , and not God . It 
is from this illusion that man is the source of authority that the un- 
restrained striving for independence of the masses has arisen. Such 
,a spirit of independence has penetrated into the very home and 
family life. Even in cl^icaljcdrd ^such vice is apparent. It follows 
that there is widespread contempt for laws and authority, rebellion 
on the part of those who should remain subject, criticism of orders 
and crime against property on the part of those who claim that no 
laws bind them. The peoples, therefore, should return to the old 
doctrine, and the Pope, “to whom is divinely committed the teach- 
ing of the truth,” must remind the peoples of the world that “there 
is no power but from God; and the powers that be are ordained by 
God.” As all authority comes from God, it follows that all Catholics 
must obey their authorities. Their authorities, whether religious or 
civil, must be obeyed religiously; that is to say, as a matter of con- 
science. The only exception to this duty is when the authority is used 
against the laws of God and of His Church; otherwise all Catholics, 
concludes the Pope, must obey blindly, for “he that resisteth the 
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power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that resist purchase 
to themselves damnation.” 

Benedict XV then draws practical conclusions and hints to the 
rulers of nations that if they want discipline, obedience, and order, 
they must support the teaching of the Catholic Church. It is foolish, 
he states, for a country to rule without the teaching of the Church, 
or to educate its youth in other doctrines that are not of the Church. 
“Sad experience proves that human authority fails when religion is 
set aside.” So the ruler of the State should not despise God’s 
authority and His Church; otherwise the peoples will despise their 
authority. Human society, the Pope continues, is kept together by 
two factors — mutual love and a dutiful acknowledgment of author- 
ity over all. These sources have been weakened, with the result that, 
within each nation, the population, is “divided, as it were, into two 
hostile armies, bitterly and ceaselessly at strife, the owners on the 
one hand, and the proletariat and the workers on the other.” 

The proletariat should not be filled with hatred, an d should not 
envy the wealthy, says the Pope, for such a proletariat would become 
an easy prey~ for agitators. For “it does not follow that, because 
men are equal by their nature, they must all occupy an equal place 
in the community.” IThe poor should not look upon the rich and rise 
against them, as if the rich were thieves;! for when the poor do 
this, they are unjust and uncharitable, besides acting unreasonably. 
The consequences of class hatred are disastrous, and strikes are to 
be deplored, for they disorganize national life. The errors of Social- 
ism have been exposed by Leo XIII, and bishops should see that^ 
the Catholics never forget Leo’s condemnation of it. They should 
preach brotherly love.f wfc jch will never abolish “the difference of 
conditions and therefore of classes, but will bring hto pass^tESt 
those whooccu^ will in some way bring them- 

selves down to those in lower position, and treat them not onty 
justly . „ . but kindly and in a friendly and patient spirit^ The poor 
on their side, will rejoice in their prosperity (the "^prosperity oi 
the rich) and rely confidently on their help.” 1 

Men have lost the belief in a future life, and they therefore 
consider this earthly life as the whole reason for their existence. 
A wicked Press, godless schools, and other influences have caused 
this “most pernicious error.” Those who uphold these doctrines 
desire wealth; but as wealth is not equally divided, and as the State 
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sets limits to the taking of the wealth of the rich, the poor hate 
the State. “Thus the struggle of one class of citizen against another 
bursts forth, the one trying by every means to obtain and to take 
what they want to have, the other endeavoring to hold and to 
increase what they already possess/’ 

Why did the Catholic Church at this stage insist so much on 
authority and on the issue of the struggle between classes? Because 
the rumbling of social upheaval closely to follow the FirstWorld 
War" "was'alreadyT^ 

worst, was^ already^ aking the first precauti onary st eps. 

The advice given by the Pope to individual Catholics and to 
nations should be remembered, for during the following decade 
that emphasis on the necessity for stre ngthening authority on the 
blind obedience owed by subjects, and on the duty of everyone 
not to allow difference of wealth and social ideology (i.e. Socialism) 
to incite class struggle, was to become the slogan of Fascist 
Totalitarianism. 

The First World War came and went, leaving behind it immense 
ruin, especially in the social and political fields. Society at large, 
as Benedict XV had feared, was torn asunder by conflicting social 
doctrines and struggling political systems, most of which were try- 
ing to shape society according to the very principles which the 
Catholic Church had always condemned. To add to the confusion 
and to the strength of those forces of disorder, Russia had turned 
Bolshevist and had become a beacon to all the European peoples 
in revolutionary mood. 

One of the main characteristics of the Socialist, Communist, and 
Anarchist individuals and movements was that, besides aiming at 
changing the economic and social system, they had declared a ruth- 
less war on religion in general and on the Catholic Church in 
particularise danger of Socialism, previously theoretic, had be- 
come real and press ing^ Once more the Catholic Church spoke to 
the Faithful, repeating the statements of Pope Benedict XV and 
adding further accusations against what it considered to be the 
cause of the terrible world unrest. 

^Pius XI w as elected Pope in 1922, and in the same year published 
his inaugural encyclical, in "^wEicEPhe not only emphasized the 
attitude of the Catholic Church toward social and political prob- 
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lems, but also indicted democracy, thus preceding the Fascist and 
^azf^ictatoSuj^T^W^r^^o^QTEnglish trans., On the Troubles 
Left by the European War, 1914-18; Their Came and Remedies). 

This encyclical discussed the effects of the war and stated that 
nowhere was there peace among States, families, or individuals. 
World unrest was attributed to the fact that God had been banished 
from public affairs, marriage, and education. It declared that war 
would recur unless men shared the “peace of Christ,” and that the 
Catholic Church was indispensable to peace. Pope Pius XI next 
raised the social and politi cal issue, saying that everywhere there 
was “class warfare,” factious opposition of parties not seeding pu£Ec 
good, plots, assaults on rulers, stnlces, lock-outs, ancTrlots. Modern 
SocSines had weaEenedfamity ties ; they had cause3*restlessness of 
mind consequent upon the war; they had sapped authority to such 
a degree that obedience was felt to be submission to an awful yoke. 
While men wanted to work as little as possible, servants and masters 
were enemies. The multitude of the needy was growing in number 
and becoming the reserve from which future revolutions would 
recruit new armies. 

The Pope then hastened to say that, although the Church did not 
discriminate between forms of government as such, yet no one 
could deny that the structure of a democracy su ffers m ore easily, 
than tha t of any ^ other State from the treacherous interplay of acts. 
DemocracyT^^erSTTlus XT," was the ma mXa use oflaB the chaos, 
come abouFIBecause of the very nature of democratic 
Governments, w here the wifi of the people is sovereign' and jyheoce 
there is too much fr eedom; and the more democratic a cou ntry , 
thlTmor^^ * 

"^Kis^Xo^eiffiatioh onTemo^cy was very significant, for it 
came at a time when the Fascist doctrines were making great strides 
in Italy and the rest of Europe. We shall see later how this indict- 
ment of democracy was not to be confined to the purely theoretical 
field, but was to enter into the sphere of politics — and thus con- 
tribute to the tra^K^^ nr aware. 

In his encyclical, Pius XI also gave several other causes which 
he alleged were responsible for the world unrest: — 


(1) God had been removed from the conduct of public affairs. (2) Marriage 
had become purely a civil contract. (3) God had been banished from schools. 
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After these accusations, the Pope finally suggested the remedies 
with which the society of the twentieth century could be cured. 
Every individual, he said, should pay attention to his duty of 
obedience and should respect the divine arrangement of human 
society and, above all, of the Catholic Church, a teacher “incapable 
of error.” Only the Catholic Church, he went on, could bring peace 
and order, for the Church alone teaches with a divine commission, 
and by divine command, that individuals and States must obey 
God’s laws, and the Catholic Church is “the only one and the only 
divinely constituted guardian and interpreter of these revealed 
truths.” 

That being so, continued Pius XI, society could find a solution to 
its troubles only by following the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
As for nations trying to settle their differences, it was useless for 
them to create an International Institution (League of Nations) 
regardless of the Church. If they wished such an organization^?* 
succeed, then they must build it on the model of that International 
Institution which worked so well during the Middle Ages — namely, 
the Catholic Church. For the Catholic Church alone is able to safe- 
guard the sacredness of International Law, for while it belongs to 
all nations, yet it is above all nations. 

Individuals must look to the Catholic Church for guidance, not 
only in spiritual, but also in social, matte rs: and they should never 
forget that they are forbidden to support certain social doctrines of 
which the Church does not approve (i.e. Liberalism, Modernism, 
Socialism, etc.). Unfortunately, remarked the Pope, there are too 
many, even amongst Catholics, who are inclined to look upon social 
matters with too liberal a mind. “In their words, writings, and in 
the whole tenor of their lives, they behave as though the teaching 
and commands set out by the Popes . . . were becoming com- 
pletely obsolete. ... In this there can be recognized a certain kind 
of modernism in morals in matters touching authority and the social 
order, which, along with modernism, we specifically condemn.” 

Pope Pius XI was a man of action. His reign (1922-39), which 
occured during one of the most fateful periods oTln?demTustory, 
w as marked by his strong will an d the fact that the Catholic Church 
was increasingly dependent upon the personal decisions of the 
ruling Pontiff. He not only strove to see that what his predecessors 
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own on questions regarding the attitude that the Catholic Church 
should adopt towards social and political problems. 

Pius XI was a man ‘‘contemptuo^oFdemocratic institutions,” as 
his first encyclical clearly showed. He endeavored with great 
success to impregnate the spirit of the Catholic Church and, above 
all, the policy of the Vatican with hostility towards certain great 
modern social and political currents. The result was that the Vatican 
adopted a strong^ST ^lCTefmed*^ policy towards contemporary 
social a nd political m ovements. This policy was based on the prin- 
ciples of of the State and the right of the 

Catholic Church to play a bigger part in modern society.fKs duty 
was to see that youth should receive religious education, to preserve 
the sacredness of the family, and to assure tha t Secularism should , 
be anathematized, Socialism destroyed, divorce abolished, democracy 
condem ned, j 

His endeavors, directed towards applying such principles to 
reality, soon brought the Catholic Church very close to certain 
movements which, although entirely alien to religion, yet shared 
with the Vatican a hatred of certSn social anTpoTitical trends^ then 
bestirring society. Having found commoiT^oun37an3”3ESring many 
aims, the Vatican and these political movements began to battle to- 
gether against what they considered their common enemies. Who 
was mainly responsible for such an alliance, and how was it that the 
Vatican decided to embark upon such a policy? 
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VATICAN POLICY 
BETWEEN THE TWO 
WORLD WARS 

he various social and political ideologies and 
systems which the Vatican fought throughout 
the last and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century began to seem almost mild when the 
Church found itself confronted by the most 
dangerous of all its modern enemies — Socialism. 
The nineteenth century had been dominated 
by Liberalism and had advocated Secularism and the freedom of 
society and the State from entanglement with the Church. The 
twentieth became the century in which Liberalism was quickly sup- 
planted by an ideology which in the past, although existent, had 
never been a real threat to those religious, social, and economic 
institutions on which society rested. This ideology, propagating a 
social, economic, and political revolution, had been again and again 
condemned by the Church from its very beginning; but these con- 
demnations had rarely gone farther than the theoretical, religious, 
and social fields. For Socialism in its various forms, although it 
had begun to crystallize into several economic, social, and even 
political movements, especially during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, had yet remained a weak and merely theoretical 
enemy. Its potential danger did not seriously threaten the solid and 
stable structure of society. 
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During the closing quarter of the last century the Catholic Church, 
besides condemning a priori any claim or theory of Socialism, 
dictated that anything to do with it was anathema to any good 
Catholic. Purely theoretical condemnation passed to practical re- 
jection as soon as the Socialists began to organize workers’ move- 
ments whose aims were an open challenge to the established form 
of economic and social order. 

The Church, as already hinted, through Pope Leo XIII, having 
come into the open with an utter rejection of the basic doctrines of 
Socialism, tried to counter-offer workers’ movements of its own. 
This attitude, however, changed radically with the advent and the 
end of the First World War. Although these efforts in the practical 
field at that time were considered sufficient to counterbalance the 
progress of Socialism, it soon became evident that they were not 
enough to be a serious check to similar Socialist movements. Yet 
the Vatican was confident enough not to be seriously concerned 
about it. For it relied, not so much on Catholic organizations deal- 
ing with the problems of Labor as such, but on religious and political 
movements which were fighting its battle at the very source of 
power — ‘namely, inside the Governments. 

In addition to various powerful Catholic Parties, the Church had 
an influential Catholic Press and great allies, represented by those 
strata of society whose interests required that the social-economic 
status quo should be maintained as intact as possible. These Con- 
servative elements, old and new, included the landlords or the new 
promoters of vast industrial concerns. They regarded the Catholic 
Church as their natural ally, while the Church, in turn, regarded 
them as the best defence against any serious menace from the new 
Socialist ideology. 

With the outbreak of the First World War, however, this state 
of affairs was profoundly modified. Millions of men were suddenly 
uprooted from their comparatively peaceful surroundings in wjpbh 
they had lived and were put into trenches or into factories. [Life, 
as they knew it, became more and more disrupted by the ravages of 
a war which, even before it ended, had begun to alter values of a 
religious, social, a nd political natureTT The Socialist ideology, which, 
until then, had affected but a comparatively narrow stratum of the 
most discontented manual workers and bands of inteflectuals ^began 
to be absorbed by vast numbers of dissatisfied men and women. | 
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In 1917 Russia, having brought about a Socialist revolution, 
installed a Bolshevist Government. In the next year the First World 
War ended, followed by dislocation, mass unemployment, bewilder- 
ment, and disillusionment. Thereupon the Socialist doctrines spread 
far and wide and were looked upon by many as the programme 
upon which a better social and economic order could be built in 
the post-war world. Strikes paralysed industries, whole towns, and 
entire nations; factories were occupied and committees of workers 
were elected to run them; lands were seized; officers were insulted 
and patriotism was derided; authorities in local councils or govern- 
ments were overridden. The theoretical plans for the setting up of a 
Socialist society, as envisaged by Socialism, were put into operation, 
and the Red wave swept over practically the whole of Europe, be- 
coming more or less violent according to local conditions and 
resistance. 

Where did the Catholic Church stand? The Catholic Church had 
become one of the main targets of the Reds. This for two reasons: 
first, because of its past and current attacks on the Socialist ideology 
as such and on all Socialists; secondly, because of its intimate asso- 
ciation with the natural enemies of a Socialist society — the landed 
classes, the great industrialists, and all those other strata advocating 
Conservatism. 

In view of this, the Socialists proclaimed that they would ex- 
propriate the Church and forbid it to teach in schools, that the 
clergy would no longer be paid by the State, and that anti-religious 
propaganda would render the new Socialist society, if not atheist, 
as least non-religious. Pointing at Soviet Russia as their model, 
they followed their words with acts of violence. Soon it became ap- 
parent — even to the blindest cardinal at the Vatican — that what in 
the past had been considered the greatest danger — namely, secular- 
ization sponsored by Liberalism — was in reality but a mild opponent 
when compared to the secularization contemplated by the Socialists. 

Meanwhile, all other elements which felt themselves threatened 
had organized themselves and had begun to counter-attack through 
social, political, and patriotic movements of all kinds. Militarist 
groups were set up, violence was quickly replied to by violence, and 
the opposite camps in various European countries began to resort 
to murder and to the burning of hostile newspapers and buildings. 
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camps of their opponents, and the fact that large sections of the 
population had become tired of the interminable strikes and 
struggles, the anti-Socialist movements began to check, and in 
various cases completely to stop, the Socialist advance. 

At the Vatican any such anti-Socialist movement was welcomed, 
looked upon with great sympathy, and, whenever possible, sup- 
ported. But struggle over the kind of policy that should be adopted 
towards the Red menace divided the Government of the Church and 
became increasingly sharp. 

This internal conflict in the Vatican revolved on the problem of 
whether actively to back the violent measures of the new anti- 
Socialist movements. These measures promised not only to destroy 
the Socialists, but to restore order and to check any individual or 
movement that might endanger society. The alternative was to fight 
the Red menace as the Church had fought Liberalism and Secular- 
ism before the war — namely, by legal means and, in the social- 
political arena, by creating workers’ and peasants’ organizations 
and political parties. 

The former group contended that the only means by which the 
enemies of the Church — namely, the Socialists — could be fought 
effectively was by the employment of drastic measures, ^nathemas, 
or religious or social organizations, even powerful Catholic political 
parties, were no longer sufficient when confronted by the violent 
propagahda and methods of the Red opponents^ The Catholic 
Church could not enter into the field inciting to plunder and violence, 
lichen it had done so, through some Catholic Party whose mem- 
bers had on several occasions sabotaged strikes organized by 
Socialists, the only result had been to render even more bitter the 
Church’s enem^jThere remained only one way open to the Catholic 
Church :1a newpolicy of all-out support of and close alliance with 
any successful political movement that could guarantee the destruc- 
tion of Socialism, the maintenance of the status quo , and, above all, 
respect and a privileged position for the C hurch y 

This was more than ever urgent, maintainecTthe sponsors of such 
a theory, owing to the colossal losses which the Church was in- 
curring daily. These losses were no longer a question of individuals 
leaving the Catholic Church, but had become apostasy in mass. And 
although some of these losses could be traced to the poisoned 
principles of Liberalism and Secular Education, the most responsible 
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force was Socialism. Wherever there was concentrated industrializa- 
tion coupled with urbanism, the Church invariably lost its members 
while its Red adversary gained them. These losses were of a double 
nature, for an individual did not confine himself to rejecting the 
Catholic Church only on religious grounds, but also on social and 
political grounds. Catholics who no longer paid heed to the Catholic 
Church almost always joined political movements hostile to the 
Catholic Church. After the war, the movements which benefited most 
were Socialism and Communism. It soon became evident, there- 
fore, that those who voted Socialist were almost certainly dead losses 
to the Church, and a Pope (Pius XI) later summed up the posi- 
tion when he declared that “No Catholic can be a Socialist” 


( Quadragesimo Anno , 1931). 

In Italy, a Catholic country, immediately after the war (1919), 
from a total of 3,500,000 votes the Socialists polled 1,840,593; and 
in 1926 the Liberals and Socialist polled 2,494,685. In Austria, in 
1927, the Socialists got 820,000 votes, while in Vienna alone they 
increased their gains over the previous election by 120,000. In 
Czechoslovakia, up to 1930, the Catholic Church lost 1,900,000 
members, while in Germany the Socialists and Communists in 1932 
polled 13,232,292 votes. These losses caused the Vatican to support 
any State proclaiming its intention to de-industrialize a country and 
to convert it into an agricultural Power — hence the support of 
Petain — for agricultural communities had proved to be intensely 
Conservative and faithful to the Church. 

During the first few restless and menacing years following the 
First World War, the Vatican could not make up its mind which 
policy to adopt. It encouraged both, without giving really full sup- 
port to either. In Italy, for instance, it gave permission to Italian 
Catholics to form a strong Catholic Party with a progressive social 
outlook, which on many occasions responded with violence to the 
methods of its opponents. The decision remained with Benedict XV, 
a man with Liberal leanings. 

When Benedict XV died and a new Pope sat on the throne, the 
policy of the Vatican was drastically changed. The Vatican adopted, 
although at first with due precautions, the policy of alliance with 
strong anti-Bolshevist political movements. 


Pius XI, a man of autocratic disposition and an uncompromising 
natur^who h ad n o love for democracy, was elected Pope in JL922. 
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The whole spirit and machinery of the dictatorships ran p arallel 
with the spirit and machinery of the Cat holic Church. There was 
only one party, for aliotKers were pernicious; there was only one 
leader, who could do no wrong and who had to give account to no 
one but himself. His people owed him blind obedience, without 
focussing his orders; they had to think what he told them to think; 
they had to listen to radio programmes, read papers and books 
which he selected for them. Fines and imprisonment were the 
penalties for transgression, and no one was allowed even to whisper 
against the sagacity of either the regime or its leader. A State 
police was always on the alert to arrest and send offenders to con- 
centration camps. 

The Catholic Church was given a great margin of security and 
often of privilege ^th^Catholic religion was proclaimed the religion 
of the State; religious education was introduced in schools; religious 
marriage ceremonies were rendered compulsory, and divorce for- 
bidden; all books against religion were suppressed; the sacredness 
of the family was upheld; a c^ cpuples^t^ as 

many children as nossible was initiated ; the clergy was paid by the 
State; authorities appeared at public religious ceremonies; and 
religious newspapers were protected and sometimes even subsidized. 
The Church, at one stroke, had not only destroyed all its old and 
new enemies, but had recovered a privileged position in society 
which it could hardly have expected to obtain under the former 
state of affairs. 


Not everything went well, however, between the Catholic Church 
and its political partners. Often bitter controversies arose, especially 
with Nazism, and there were even forms of mild persecution, about 
which the Pope had to write encyclicals ( Non Abbiamo Bisogno , 
1931, against Italian Fascism; and Mit Brennender Sorge „ 1937, 1 
against Nazism). It is noteworthy, however, that such quarrels wore* 
due almost invariably to the fact that both Church and State claimed 
to have the sole right to deal with some specific problem; for 


instance, the control and education of x pu.th— or breaches of the 
ConcordatTTnH^ of Nazism, complaint arose when religion 

as such was deliberately and brazenly attacked. 

(Apart from these recurrent troubles the V atican never once dared 
t o condeg onj^ ascism, Nazism, o r similar movement^^ 
demned, for instance, Liberalijpi in the nin et^nthj^ 
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Socialism in the twentieth cent ury^ Why should it? That not every- 
thing was perfect in the new alliance was human, and, although 
often the Church did not get as much as it wanted, yet it obtained 
far more than it could ever have dreamed of had the old state of 
affairs been allowed to continue. 

It was thus that, once the Vatican had started to pursue its new 
policy, it never deviated from it. On the contrary , |it fol lowed it with 
a steadfastness which in the long span of over Twenty years con- 
tributed to the consolidation of Fascist Totalitarianism over the 
whole Continent I 

a #****” 01 ** 0 

The encouragement which the various dictatorships received from 
the Catholic Church was not confined to the domestic field, but 
worked also in the field of international politics. For the Catholic 
Chur fight the same enemies, had to adopt the same 

policy in almost all European countries, to safeguard its interests. 
Therefore alliance was made with those forces which had been so 
helpful to it in the States where a Fascist dictatorship had been 
set up. 

Naturally, although the \Chur ch tried to reach the two main 
goals — destruction of its enemies and safeguard of its interests — 
the circumstances, events, times, and men being not all alike, dif- 
ferent tactics had to be adopted in each countryjln one country the 
Catholic Party was allowed to co-operate withthe Socialist (as in 
Germany) ; in another an open Catholic dictatorship machine- ' 
gunned them (as in Austria) ; in a third the Catholic Party, moved 
by racial and religious motives, was employed to weaken the central 
Government and thus hasten its destruction (as in Czechoslovakia) ; * 
in a fourth devout Catholics became agents of an external Fascist 
aggressor (as with Seyss-Inquart in Austria, and Mgr. Tiso in 
Czechoslovakia) ; and in a fifth an open revolt by a Catholic 
general, backed by the Church and the Vatican, was the policy 
adopted (as with General Franco in Spain). 

In addition to wantin^^^akeawCoIe continent safe for religion 
in general and for the Catholic Church in particularj through this 
alliance with Fascism, the Vatican had another very important goal 
in view: the checking and eventual destruction of that beacon of 
world Atheism and Bolshevism — namely, Soviet Russia. 

From the very beginning of the Russian Revolution^ (1917 ) i 
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played in the domestic and international fields before and between 
the two world wars has been examined, it will be up to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. From now on, therefore, our task 
will be to draw a picture of the role which the Catholic Church and 
the Vatican played in the social and political life of each major 
country, and thus give a panoramic view of the Vatican’s activities 
all over the world during the first half of this our twentieth century. 
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SPAIN, THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND THE 
CIVIL WAR 

owhere more than in Spain has the Catholic 
Church striven throughout the centuries to con- 
trol all aspects of the nation’s life. Whether 
that is due to the Spanish temperament, which 
is inclined to extremism and falls in with the 
dogmatics of Catholicism, or whether it is due 
to other factors, the Catholic Church, from the 
early Middle Ages up to the present, has been a paramount power, 
shaping the cultural, social, economic, and political vicissitudes of 
that country. 

In spite of the Church’s stranglehold on Spain \the^ Church and 
people have had turbulent relations since the very begin ning j Al- 
though it was a Spaniard, the Emperor Theodosius^ who in the 
year J380, under Pope Damasus (son of a Spaniard) , first intro- 
ducedTheT scheme of^paiimSsIiip^f^hurch^^rStSe, the Spanish 
p eople have always evinced resista nce t o Rome. ^ 

Rome^ Spam, mortal enemies of even 

the slighest trend towards Liberalism, won the day in 1851. A Con- 
cordat was concluded, by which the State pledged that the Roman 
Catholic Religion was the only religion in Spain; other religious 
services were strictly forbidden; the Church could keejTthe closest 
supervision over bothprrvate schools and universities through its 
84 
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bishops, whose task was to make sure that all education was in 
absolute harmony with Catholicism. According to clauses in the 
Concordat the State promised to aid the bishops in suppressing any 
attempt to pervert believers and in preventing the circulation or 
publication of harmful papers or books. Every activity in Spain 
was controlled by the whims of the Church. 

But the Democratic Constitution of 1869, while still pledging the 
State to pay tEFe^e^ses of Church amTcIefgy“, infuriated the Catho- 
lic Church, for it at the same time granted religious freedom, 
freedom of teaching, and freedo m of the Pre ss. When the Civil War 
whicFlolT^SdTa^ in which the Catholic Church played a lead- 
ing part, ended in victory for the moderate reactionary elements 
(1875) , the Church once again tried to put the clock back, and in 
another of its attempts to stamp out the flames of Liberalism and 
religious and political freedom, it exerted all its power to force 
upon the unwilling Spanish people the Concordat of 1851. 

The Church got almost, but not quite, all that it wanted. The 
new Constitution of 1876 had clauses by which the Catholic religion 
was declared to be the only religion of the State, the Catholic clergy 
and Church’s services were paid by the Government, and no other 
manifestations except those of the Catholic Church were permitted. 
Yet the Conservative Leader, Canovas, ignoring all the Pope’s pro- 
tests and the Catholics’ threats, inserted also clauses by which f no 
one could be prosecuted in Spanish territory for his religious 
opinions or his religious wo rs hip^Jpven such limited tolerance was 
fought by the Catholic ChurcEaunng the closing decades of the last 
and the opening decades of the twentieth century?J Henceforward it 
remained obstinately at the forefront, claiming more and more 
restriction of the religious and political liberties of the Spanish 
people, and forcing its rule upon them in all walks of life. 

The successful rivals of the Catholic Church were the execrated 
Liberals, who, in spite of enormous opposition from the Church 
andConservative elements, made persistent efforts to rid Spain of 
the religious encroachment of Catholicism, un^rtue of the Con- 
stitution, they disputed the right of bishops to inspect private schools 
or to compel students of State schools to attend religious instruc- 
tion. They demanded that in universities there should be no religious 
teaching, and that there should be freedom of the Press and other 
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such liberties compatible with the Liberal and democratic principles 
of the modern StateT) 

The Vatican’s relentless battle against Liberalism during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, although in many European 
countries a lost battle, was more successful in Spain. Here the people 
still remained at the mercy of the Catholic Church, and laws of a 
civil, social, and even economic and political nature were directly 
and indirectly made to fit within the framework of the ethical and 
social principles sponsored by the Church. | The Catholic Church 
reigned everywhere, in school s, in the Press, in t he cou rtg, in the 
Government, in the Army; sustained by a militant and obdurate 
H ierar chy, wealthy religious Orders, the gr^at landlords, and the 
Monarchy . It penetratcST^eryw^ere, but above all to places of 
power, and was able to imbue with its spirit of reaction the whole 
nation, and obstruct the efforts of all those (mainly Liberals) who 
tried to bring in the fresh wind of a new age, j 

The Catholic Church preached ag ainst democratic principles, 
asserting that as th^jnasyescould not wield the^ wer^ mchden^^ 
only from God, it was wrong oltSSTto^^iinseli-government. 
Thus it nipped in the bud any leaning towards self-government 
and collective responsibility, hampered the freedom of the Press, 
combated Modernism and the like and any ideas of emancipation 
of the lower classes or of women, and any wish for religious tolera- 
tion or the introduction of divorce. 

To show to what extent the Catholic Church in Spain was against 
any progressive ideas, it should be sufficient to point out that the 
Church’s hatred of Liberalism was brought even into primary and 
secondary schools. The Catholic Church controlled, through the 
Catholic municipalities, almost all the State schools, in addition to 
its own, and it taught pupils that if they associated with Liberals, 
they went to hell. This frame of mind still existed in the third 
decade of the twentieth century, when a complete Church Catechism 
was republished and distributed in the schools j 1927 ) . 

The book declares that the State must be subject to the Church, 
as the body to the soul, as the temporal to the eternal. fit en umerates 
the errors of Liberalism — namely, liberty of conscience, of educa- 
tion, of propaganda, of meetings, of speech, of the Press, stating 
categorically that it is heretical to believe in such principles^ We 
quote some typical extracts: — 
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What does Liberalism teach? 

That the State is independent of the Church. 

What kind of sin is Liberalism? 

It is a most grievous sin against Faith. 

Why? 

Because it consists of a collection of heresies condemned by the Church. 

Is it a sin for a Catholic to read a Liberal newspaper? j / 

He may read the Stock Exchange News. 

What sin is committed by him who votes for a Liberal candidate? 

Generally a mortal sin. 

, ^ l CM' 

This incredible Catholic antagonism reached all strata of Spanish 
society, from the lowest to the highest, including the King himself. 
In 1910 the young King’s tutor and confessor, Father Montana, 
sSteT w hi W El Siglo Futuro, that Liberalism was a sin and that 
Spaniards who ate with Protestants were excommunicated (H. B. 
Clarke). 

It is easy to imagine the state of education and of preparation in 
social and political spheres of the Spanish people when this policy 
was enforced for decades. ^n 1870 more than 60 per cent of the 
population of Spain was illiterateTfln 1900 the budget for educar 
tion, including the State subvention to monastic schools, was 
17,000,000 pesetas. In l930, although increased to 166,000,000, it 
was still inadequate, of which the best proof is that tin Madrid 
alone more than 80,000 children did not attend s chool.| And those 
children who were fortunate enough to attend scEools (generally 
supervised by the parish priests) were taught so little that “parents 
Used to complain that in State schools the children passed half their 
class hours in saying the Rosary and in absorbing sacred history, 
and never learned to read” (see The Spanish Labyrinth , Brenan). 

While exerting a virtual dictatorship on the mind, the Catholic 
Church also controlled an immense portion of the country’s wealth; 
and although it had lost millions of members during the last sixty 
years, yet from ab out 1874 until the fal l of the Monarchy (1931 L it 
steadily gained in riches and influence. On the death of Alfonso XII, 
the Queen Regent, in return for Leas protection, gave vast sums 
to the Catholic Church and to Catholic schools and colleges, (whi ch 
were populated by French clergy who had left France owing to the 
Secularization lawsJThe Vatican, the Spanish Hierarchy, the Queen, 
and French Catholics worked hand in hand in a supreme effort to 
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stamp out “Liberal Atheism.” A wave of clericalism swept Spain, 
which was crowded with more convents, colleges, and religious 
foundations than it had ever been before. 

4,«The ] ea( j ers 0 f this movement were the Jesuits (see Chapter 5), 
who had employed their riches /to acquire^political power (and 
vice versa) for centu ries, j Their wealth became so great that by 
1912 they controlled “without exaggeration one-third of the capital 
wealth of Spain” {La Revue , J. Aguilera, Secretary of the Fomento, 
1912). They owned railways, mines, factories, banks, shipping com- 
panies, and orange plantations, their working capital amounting to 
something lik e £60,00 0,000 sterling^ 

Their control of this wealth was certainly not a healthy thing 
for a nation like Spain, whose middle and lower classes lived in 
t he most appalling economic misery.fA nd when one considers that 
in ordSrtoKeep and invest this money The Catholic Church had to 
preserve the status quo and keep in intimate alliance with the rich 
who gave them bequests, very often in return for the Church’s pro- 
tection of the upper classes, it is easy to see that the fate of the 
Church was bound up with that of the most reactionary elements, in 
league against any cultural, economic, social, or political innova- 
tionstjThe result was that Spain was controlled by ruling castes, 
trying to maintain a past long since dead all over the rest of Europe. 

To a great extent because of this^e^Catholic Church continued 
to lose adherents on a more and more alarming scale.! By 1910 more 
than two-thirds of t he po pulation we re no lon ger Catholic, and civil 
marriages and funerals had Become common. On the fall of the 
Monarchy, scepticism and hostility towards the Catholic Church 
reached dangerous heights. According to Father Peiro, only 5 per 
cent of the villagers of Central Spain attended Mass; in Andalusia 
1 per cent, and in many villages the priest said Mass alone. In a 
Madrid parish, from a population o f 80,000 o nly 3 per cent 
attended Mass, 25 per cent of the children born were not baptized, 
and more than 40 per cent died without sacraments. 

The reason for this, besides that of the age, was the obscurantism 
of the Catholic Church, its wea lth, and the militant attitude of the 
. Hierarchy in the political lifeoTme nation/^ 

The Catholic Church had tried to organize the working classes 
in order to rule them the better; in reality the workers’ interests 
were completely neglected. It is clear that all these movements were 
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in the nature of a trap to tame the restless Catholic workers and thus 
prevent them frorn^ joining those who had already rejected the 
Catholic Church. [The most anti-clerical were the urban working 
classes, where Anarcho-Syndicalism spread like wildfire. For there 
the Church was identified with the big landlordsand exploiters, 
and the attitude of the Church towards the workers could he summed 
up by the words of Bravo Murillo, who is reputed to have declared: 
“You want me to authorize a school at which 600 working men 
are to attend? Not in my time. Here we don’t want men who think, 
but oxen who w orL^I No wonder that, in face of this state of affairs, 
the Spanish people developed a dangerous streak of economic-social 
extremism, and that the working classes, instead of thinking of 
bringing about changes in the form of Socialism, thought of changes 
injthe shape of Anarchism and ^ 

When confronted with activities of this kind the Church, the 
Monarchy, and the ruling classes united to bring out the most 
ruthless methods of repression. In their endeavor to keep the status 
quo they persisted for more than half a century in persecuting all 
those elements aspiring to bring about change — not only the ex- 
tremists, but also the moderates and anyone suspected of having 
revolutionary symp atby^From 1890^ until the outbreak of the First 
World War, Spain was transformed into a gigantic prison; there 
were wholesale arrests, thou s and s were imprisoned, hundreds were 
shot, and methods of torture usedin former times against heretics 
were eHipfoyedT against political priso ners? ! 

In spite of this, and owing chiefly to the earthquake of war, the 
wave of unrest which swept the Continent, and the ideas of modem 
Spanish writers such as Galdos and Ibanez, the Spanish people 
began to move menacingly. The Catholic Church (which continued 
to lose the masses), the King (fearing the exposure of gross 
scandal), the Army, and the landlords — all conspired and set up one 
of the first pn&t- war dic tators, the aristocrat General de Rivera, in 
1923. (The previous year7i522, Mussolini had taken power in 
Italy^) The few liberties hitherto enjoyed by the Spanish people dis- 
appeared; the economic and social misery deepened; and, under the 
superficial screenT^of order maint alned by the pc^ce, the dictator 
and his allies, and by the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church, the 
condition of the Spanish people grew worse than ever. The status 
quo was maintained, or rather movement backward ensued. The 
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grant for education fell from 37,000,000 to 33,000,000 pesetas; 
while the appropriations for the clergy rose from 62,000,000 to 
68,000 ? 000, thus adding more wealth to the already colossal riches 
of the Catholic Church. 

The dictatorship at one time was supported by many moderate 
Spaniards, tired of the old regime, who hoped that it would end 
with the summoning of the Constituent Cortes. It now became but 
a regime in which only the word of the dictator counted, whose 
pillars were espionage, repress ion, and censorship. Even the Army 
withdrew its support; and the new totalitarian regime, which reached 
its highest peak in 1926, had by 1928 come to be hated even by 
many of its supporters — with the exception of the Catholic Church 
and the most rabid Conservatives — and by January 1930 it had come 
to an end. 

All the suppressed forces of the Spanish people emerged to the 
open light and boldly asked for the expulsion of die Catholic Mon- 
ar chy and the disesta blishment oftEe Catholic Church. ^ 

In 1931, at the mumcip al electi ons, the voteTor the Republican- 
Socialist alliance was in many towns three to one . When, on the 
following day, the results were made known, the King hurriedly left 
the country, making France his headquarters. The general elections 
took place two months later; the Republicans (Liberals) won 145 
seats, the Socialists 114, the Radical-Socialists 56, while all other 
Catholic and Conservative parties together obtained 121 seats. 

As Azana declared at the Cortes, Spain had “ceased to be a 
Catholic country.” The Monarchy was abolished; a Re pub lic was 
declared; and^durmg the following three years Spain began to 
open her gates to those reforms which the Catholic Church, the 
Monarchy, and their allies had so persistently prev entedj The Cortes 
passed laws disestablishing and disendowing the immense wealth 
of the Catholic Church; expelling the J esuits, who for so many 
years had been the minds bSmd^eCaSoIic*dictatorships ; forbid- 
ding monks and nuns to tamper with trade and, above all, education. 
in which the Catholic Church had had a mono poly. ^Mar riage was 
secularized, divorce introduced, and freedom of speech, of the Press, 
and religious tolerance were proclaimed everywhere?! 

The Catholic Church, through its Hierarchy^and through the 
Vatican, fought by all means in its power, appealing to the religious 
conscience of the people not to let the “Red Anti-Christs” rule Spain, 
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but to “get rid of the enemies of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ” 
(Cardinal Segura) . The Catholic Church in Spain, led by its Primate, 
pubfisBe^^ letter of the Spanish bishops ; while at the same 

time the Pope wrote an encyclical (June 3, 1933). Both invited the 
faithful to join “a holy crusade for the integral restoration of the 
Church’s right.” Cardinals and bishops continued to write and to 
preach to the people, inciting them against the Government and 
asking for open revolt. 

Unlike the Catholic regimes of the past, the new Government, true 
to the principle of freedom, did not want reprisals, and anti-clerical 
parties^ after their electoral triumphs, refrained from any victimiza- 
tion. Qt w as only after almost a month had passed (twenty-seven 
days after the elections) that workers, enraged by the fanatical 
anathemas of the Catholic Church and by Cardinal Segura’s incite- 
ment to revolt, began to fire churches and monaste ries7| These acts 
of violence led to more, andithe anti-Catholic parties, which had 
shown remarkable tolerance, had to resort to force in face of the 
continuous provocation and threats of the Catholic Church and its 
backersTlThe Church and its adherents constituted the reactionary 
forcesot the former regimes, together with the most backward 
stratum of the peasantry, which, thanks to the Catholic Church, 
was still 80 per cent illiterate in the third decade of the twentieth 
century. 

The Catholic Church organized itself to fight its opponents on their 
own ground — namely, through a political party.^The Jesuits were 
once again the instruments of the new tactics^They tried to imitate 
the Centre Party in Germany, maintaining that the party must be 
composed not only of landlords and Army officers, but also of the 
masses. Such a party was founded in 1931, and was known as 
Accion Popular, being the political branch otCatholic Action (see 
Chapter 5), Accion Catolica. ^ 

The policy of the party was to tolerate the Republic, but to fight 
it and to destroy its anti-Catholic laws by penetrating into the anti- 
Catholic Government through political channels. Thus, after hav- 
ing brought disruption into the enemy’s field, the party would try 
to seize political power. It was the tactic of the Troja n horse. 

The Vatican, having reacEedfl^ 

had to be employed, gave orders to the Spanish Hierarchy to aban- 
don their intransigence and follow the new lead. The chief controller 
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of this new Catholic movement was the director of a paper con- 
trolled by the Jesuits ( Debate — Angel Herrera) who put forward a 
Catholic leaSS^^^S^Robles, ajgugil of the Silesian Fathers. Gil 
Robles visited HirierTToTfuss, and others, became an enthusiastic 
admirer^^the "Nazis, anJ3egan to talk of creating a Catholic Cor- 
porate State in Spain, as Dolfuss had done in Austria (see chapter 
on .Austria) . 

A blatant, nation-wide campaign of propaganda after the Ger- 
man style was initiated, ^he^Catholic Hierarchy supporting it from 
churches and Catholic pa gers J it succeeded so well that Gil Robles, 
having contacted the Radicals, found common ground on which 
to co-operate — owing chiefly to economic problems — with the result 
that the Liberal leader, JLerroux^ against the will of the Government, 
admitted Catholics into the Cabinet^ 

Meanwhile, those workers who were looking forward to a radical 
economic and social change became convinced that co-operation of 
the Liberals and Catholics and the procrastination of the Socialists 
would not bring about such changes, and organized a revolt which 
ended in utter failure (1933). The suppression of the revolt was so 
ruthless, the atrocities committed against the workers taken prisoner 
so appalling, that when a full inquiry was made the indignation of 
the whole of Spain was so great that Lerroux had to resign. 

Two noteworthy facts emerge from this incident: the ferocity 
against the insurgents caused by the police, composed of Catholics 
determined to “exterminate these Godless enemies of the Church,” 
and by the MoorsJfThe Moors were brought from Africa to Spain 
by General Francisco Franco, who, shortly before the attempted 
rebellion, had a long interview with the War Minister. The latter had 
received instructions from Gil Robles to ask Franco to employ the 
Moors^a g ainst the Reds. Gil Robles and the Catholic Church were 
already in close touch, and had already agreed to support each 
other when necessa ry Tj 

By this time the Catholic Party had grown in influence, owing 
chiefly to disruption of the hostile camp and to the second step taken 
by the Catholics in their quest for power. By 1935 th e Catholics had 
discarded almost all pretence of respect for legality, and became so 
emboldened that they organized their rank and file on the model 
of the Fascists and the Nazis, threatening and beating their oppo- 
nents. Gil Robles had already prepared schemes for the abolition of 
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divorce, for compulsory religious teaching, for the creation of a 
Spanish Corporate State, and so on. 

But, not being as yet sure that they would secure authority so 
easily and so quickly, the Catholics were also preparing to fight 
the Republic with armies. They amalgamated political and military 
means in their bid for power.1|Gil Robles demanded and obtained 
the Ministry of War. Once installed, with General^ Franco as his 
right-hand man, he began to reorganizeTEe^Army, eliminating all 
officers suspected of Left tendencies. He built concrete trenches over- 
looking Madrid (at Sierra Guadarrama), and took over the com- 
mand of the Civil Guards. In short, under the very nose of the 
Republic the Catholics took all the necessary steps to resort to open 
revolt if they were not able to attain power by political means. Riots 
biroke out everywhere and there were many political murders 
throughout the year 1935jmd early in 1936/7 

Meanwhile, the Left tried to unite, anTRadical-Socialists, Social- 
ists, Syndicalists, and Communists at last formed the Popular Front. 

The fury of the Catholics knew no bounds, and, as well as the 
Catholic parties, the Church itself came to their aid. The Spanish 
Hierarchy, which had been working hand in hand with Gil Robles, 
directly and indirectly assisting his campaign, at this stage went 
farther. About a month before the general elections of 1936 Cardinal 
Goma y Tomas wrote a pastoral (Ja nuary 24, 1936) in which he 
publicly aligned himself and the Catholic Church with the Accion 
Popular and with the others making up the C.E.D.A., and hurled 
anathemas against the Popular Front, urging the Faithful to vote 
against the Reds. 

President Alcala Zamora, seeing the impossibility of maintaining 
a majority in the Cortes^ signed an order for its dissolution. Polling 
day was fixed for February 16, 1936. The Popular Front gained an 
overwhelming majority, with 267 seats against 132 obtained by the 
RigJjit, and 62 by the Centre. 

VThe victory of the Popular Front fired the working classes with 
enffiusiasm and gave the Catholics one of their biggest shocks, as 
they had been confident of suc cess Tf Panic followed the announce- 
ment of the results. The Catholics and the Right feared that the 
Socialists would rise in arms and create a Red Socialist Republic; 
while, on the other hand, the Socialists feared that the Right, seeing 
their hope of power smashed, would stage a coup d’etat . This fear 
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was well founded, for the Catholics had been preparing for just such 
an emergency. Their first and second steps having failed, a third 
would have to be tried: that of open rebellion. 

”^Snd so the Vatican, with the Leaders of the Spanish Hierarchy 
and those who would lead such a rebellion, from that time onwards 
applied their thoughts to the question of how best to crush their 
victorious enemies. 

Having seen that its first policy of acquiring power through 
political means had failed, as it had failed bef ore in other countries, 
and that its second and bolder policy of seizing power Trip a semi- 
legal coup d’etat had also f ailed, Ithe Vatican was determined that 
force must he^u^ndjlt was the ontyway left open to the Church, 
which had to count on the support of a minority in order to rule 
a hostile majority, and impose a Catholic Government upon the 
Spanish people. The move had been made all the more urgent by 
the result of the last election, when it had become clear that the 
Catholic Church had the support of less than one-third of the entire 
Spanish electorate, 1 ^includi ng the millions of women who were given 
the rigEFt^Vot^by^e^epublic and voted solidly for the Church, 
when even sick nuns were brought on stretchers to th e poll sj 

Elements of the Right, led by Catholics, began, after the February 
defeat, openly to organize a campaign of violence. The Falange 
Esganola — founded in 1932^by the son of Primo de Rivera — al- 
thougSTlFhad in 1934 merged with a Fascist group of Dr. Alvinana, 
and until the 1936 elections had remained insignificant, now came 
quickly to the foreground. The followers of Gil Robles, burning 
with desire to smash the Republic with violence, swelled the ranks 
of the Falange. The whole Catholic Youth Organization — under its 
Secretary, Sg mano Suner, brother-in-law of General Franco — joined 
the Falange in April/wtile others flocked into the ranks of the 
Monarchists, whose leader, Calvo Sotelo, openly favored a military 


fThe Falangists began to beat up and murder their opponents, 
including tepid Catholics; they combed the streets of Madrid with 
machine-guns, killing judges, journalists, and especiall y Socialists, 
in an exact imitationorT^^ [talian Fascists andthe^ 

Troops. Battles between the Falangists and the Republicans became 
a daily occurrence all over S pairuj 

In addition to .the Falange, flier e was another movement, formed 
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by Army officers belonging to the Union Militar Espanola, who, with 
a view to a military rising, had been in touch with the Italian Gov- 
ernment as far back as 1933. Their chief had conducted secret 
negotiations with Mussolini in March of that year; and by March 
1934 they had already planned for a coup d’etat , with the co-opera- 
tion of th§ Catholic Church and the Army. Previousto ^iSTEeT 
hacTvisited Italy in order to secure “not only the support of the 
Italian Government, but also of the Fascist Party, in the event of 
the outbreak of civil war in Spain” (from a speech by Goicoechea 
at San Sebastian, on November 22, 1937 — reported in the Man^ 
Chester Guardian , December 4, 1937). ^ 

The co-ordination of plans for civil war of the Monarchists and 
the Catholics, b acked by t he Vatican and Musso lini, was so far 
advanced that, immediately after the victory of the Popular Front, 
the Catholic leaders, Gil Robles and General Franco, had the ef- 
frontery to propose to the Republican Prime Minister himself a 
military coup d’etat before the new Cortes could meet (Declaration 
of Portela Valladares, ex Prime-Minister, at a meeting of the Cortes 
in Valencia, in 1937). 

The spring and early summer of 1936 passed in an atmosphere of 
growing tension: strikes, battles, and murders followed one another 
in quick succession ^By J une, responsible people knew that a military 
rising was imminent. The Republicans asked the Government for 
arms, but were refused. On June 13, in reprisal for the murder of 
Socialists b y Falang ists a few days before, Calvo Sotelo was assas- 
sm^STEy Socialists7T~ 

The vas t orga nization of the Catholics, thejMonarchists, and their 
allies stood ready; and, at last, on July 16, 19367 the Army in the 
Spanish rose and occupied Ceuta and Melilla. 

Oflic*^^ Spanish town.fThe Catholic Hierarchy, 

which had followed the plot from the very Damning, asked for the 
blessing of the Almighty on the new Crusade; while the Catholic 
General Franco hastened to tell the Pope, before the news reached 
any other capital, that the revolt had begun. The Spanish Civil War 
had broken outf 

The Catholic rebels expected to take the whole of Spain within a 
few days. They had made very careful preparations, and had at their 
disposal the greater part of the armed forces of the country, the 
Civil Guard, the Foreign Legion, a division of Moorish troops, 
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four-fifths of the infantry and artillery officers, reliable regiments 
recruited in the north, Carlist levies which had been training secretly, 
and the promise of Italian and German tanks and war planes. 

Government, on the other hand, had only the Republican 
Assault Guards and a small Air Force. Yet the enthusiasm of the 
Spanish people disrupted Franco’s coup and he had to rely more 
and more on help from Mussolini and Hitler, who, knowing before- 
hand of the plot, sent arms and men from the very beginning! Rus- 
sia intervened only in September. Soon the Spanish^conflict necame 
an international one. Its r eal nature was evidentllt wa s an antici- 
patory struggle, in Spanish territory, of what was to tear the whole 
world asunder a few years later; an ideological conflict in which 
social systems and political doctrines, represented by various nations, 
took part: Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, an d F ranco ( and later on the 
demo cr a cies^— f rance^ Great Britain) on one side, and Republican 
Spain and Soviet^Russia on the other sideTj f 

t j le p ro testant United States of America intervened in the 
Struggle and helped Franco, thanks to th e American Catholic clergy. 
who mobilized to influence public opinion in favor of the rebels. 
The result was that the Republic was denied facilities to buy arms 
practically everywhere in Europe and also in the only open market 
/left to her, namely the United States of America. This was done, 
not only by unleashing the most unscrupulous propaganda in the 

£ tholic Press and the pulpit and using the Catholic Church’s in- 
ence in American politics, but, aboveaflT^y'^pealing directly 
to the State. Departme nt, w here t he Vatican found more^^gady help 
than it had dared to expect. - 

"T/Eu^^ of practically all Elfrbpean coun- 

tries — Catholic, Fascist, or democratic — but also thefpowerful Prot- 
estant United States were against the Republic. Of the democratic 
nations, Great Britain, having undertaken a policy of appeasement 
towards Fascism, besides allowing the farce of non-intervention 
(thanks to which Mussolini was able to send about 100,000 troops to 
help Franco, while the Republic was denied arms), brought con- 
tinual pressure to bear upon France to close her frontier. Russia, 
although trying to help, finally withdrew her assistance when she 
saw that Franco, thanks to the Vatican, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
Great Britain, an3 france, had by thespring of 1939 won the Civil 
War. 
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This is not the place in which to relate the incredible intrigues of 
the Spanish Civil W ar dour in terest being the djrect and ind irect help 
given to Franco by the Vat ican.f We have already”seentibe part played 
by the Vatican in preparing for the Civil War. The Spanish Hier- 
archy, besides fighting the Republicans and organizing Catholic 
rebels, had been one of the plotters and messengers between Gil 
Robles, Franco, and others a nd Pope Pius X I and his Secretary of 
State, who months before^ knew what was going to happen. Once 
the revolt started, both the Hierarchy and the VaticaiTcame out 
brazenly on the side of Franco, the Spanish bishops inciting 
Catholic Spaniards to fight the Reds, the Pope appealing to the whole 
Catholic world to help Catholic s pain, and the Vatican diplomacy 
working handjn hand with Mussolini and Hitler to send armaments 
to the rebels. ! The Vatican not only contacted Mussolini on behalf of 
Franco, but alsogot in touch with Hitler and came to an agreement 
with him by which, in exchange for Germany’s help to the Catholic 
rebels, the Vatican would start an all-out campaign against Bol- 
sheyisnr^^jr^out the Catholic world. We shall have occasion later 
to see why Hitler asked for the co-operation of the ChurcL^ 

The Vatican, starting from the Pope himself, as soon as it became 
clear that Franco could not immediately win, launched a furious 
anti-Bolshevik campaign, thus enormously strengthening Hitler’s 
political plans within and outside Germany, Hitler’s policy revolving 
round the Bolshevik bogy. The Pope himself initiated this interna- 
tional Catholic campaign against the Spanish Republic on December 
14, 1936, when he (Pius XI), addressing 500 Spanish Fascist 
refugees, called upon the civilized world to rise against Bolshevism, 
whdchmad already given proof of its will to subvert all orders, from 
Russia to China, from Mexico to South America.” It had, he contin- 
ued, “now started the fire of hatred and persecutions in Spain,” 
which, unless quick measures to fight it were taken, would spread 
against “all divine and humane institutions.” Men and nations must 
unite and take measures against it. The Pope ended his speech with a 
blessing “to all those who have taken the difficult and dangerous task 
to defend and reinstate the honor of God and of Religion.” 

This began an anti-Bolshevik, anti- (Spanish) Republican cam- 
paign throughout the Catholic world, which for its slogans used the 
same words and phrases as the Fascist and Nazi propaganda ma- 
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chines blared forth until a few months before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

In Germany, under the direct orders of the Secretary of State, 
Pacelli, t he German bishops published a pastoral letter, dated 
’August 30, 1936. They repeated what the Pope had said in his 
speech, antTgave a. frightening picture of what would happen to 
Europe if the Bolsheviks were allowed to conquer Spain, adding: 
“It is therefore clear what the duty of our people and of our father- 
land should be.” The pastoral ended by expressing the hope that 
“the Chancellor (Hitler) could succeed with the help of God to 
solve this terrible issue with firmness and with the most faithful 
co-operation of all citizens.” 

Four months later the Pope gave the campaign new impetus with 
another speech (December 25, 1936), in which he declared that the 
Spanish Civil War was “a warning so serious and menacing for the 
whole world.” From it “one could get revelations and disclosures of 
a terrifying nature, with the certainty of what was being prepared 
for Europe and the world unless the nations took appropriate meas- 
ures against it.” 

The bishops again followed the lead of the Pope, by a collective 
pastoral (against Bolshevism, January 3, 1937), in which they de- 
clared: — 


The Leader and Chancellor of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, has foreseen in time 
the advance of Bolshevism, and he has concentrated his thoughts and strength 
in the defence of the German people and of all the Western World against this 
frightful danger. 

The German Bishops think it their duty to support the Reichschancellor in 
this war of defence, with all the means that the Church puts at their disposal. 

Bolshevism being the sworn enemy of the State and at the same time of 
religion ... as the events in Spain are now clearly demonstrating, it is outside 
any doubt that the co-operation to the defence against such satanic power has 
become a religious as well as an ecclesiastical duty. We Bishops ... do not 
want to mix religion with politics . . - we only want to exhort the faithful’s 
coxiscience M,, to"~SgEt^agaLia&t^ a sTicLL frightful dangers with the weapons of the 
Church. . , . 


^ We Catholics, in spite of the mistrust fostered against us, are ready to give 
^jhe State all that it has a right to, and to support the Fuehrer in the fight 
— s- a* Bolshevism and in all other just tasks that he has undertaken. 


iat were the “just tasks” that Hitler had undertaken at that 
miM? The “just tasks” of sending bombers and tanks to fight against 
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the legal Spanish Government, to massacre innocent Republican 
civilians, to wipe out whole villageT^rgTGuernica) , and do his best 
to secure the victory of Catholic Franco. 

The Catholic Church in other countries was no less zealous than 
in Germany. Catholic organizations and the hierarchies began a 
great campaign to recruit Catholic Legionnaires, and soon brigades 
of Catholic volunteers joined Franco’s Catholic armies. In addition 
to help of other kinds, money was collected in churches in response 
to the world-wide campaign, in the Catholic Press, of hatred towards 
the Republic. Small wonder that t he first fo reign flag to be unfurled 
at F ranco’s headquarters at Burgos was the Papa l flag, and that 
Franco’s banner was raised over the Vatican! 

Naturally, the Spanish Hierarchy and clergy (with a few excep- 
tions) incited the Spaniards to fight the Republic; and to show the 
extent to which the Catholic Church in Spain was tied up with the 
revolt, we quote an illuminating statement by Cardinal Goma: — 

We are in complete agreement with the Nationalist Government, which, on 
the other hand, never takes a step without consulting me and obeying me. 

And when finally the Republic was crushed (spring, 1939), Pope 
Pius XII, after having stated that God should belEanked, tor ^once 
more the hand of Divine Providence has manifested itself over 
Spain” (broadcast, April 17, 1939), sent the following message to 
the victors : — ” ~ ™ 


With great joy we address you, dearest sons of Catholic Spain, to express 
our paternal congratulation for the gift of peace and victory, with which God 
has chosen to crown the Christian heroism of your faith and charity, proved in 
so much and so generous suffering . . . the healthy Spanish people, with the 
characteristics of its most noble spirit, with generosity and frankness, rose de- 
cided to defend the ideals of faith and Christian civilization, deeply rooted in 
the rich soil of Spain. As a pledge of the bountiful grace which you will re- 
ceive from the Immaculate Virgin and the apostle James, patrons of Spain, 
and which you will merit from the great Spanish saints, we give to you, our 
dear sons of Catholic Spain, to the Head of the State and his illustrious Gov- 
ernment, to the zealous Episcopate and its self-denying clergy, to the heroic 
combatants and to all the faithful, our apostolic benediction.1 


Franco, on the other hand, paid tribute to the Catholic Church 
in Spain, which “collaborated in the victorious crusade and spirit- 
ualized the glory of Nationalist arms.” 
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On the very eve of the outbreak of the Second World War a new 
totalitarian State had joined the constellation of great European 
dictatorships — those of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 

On what foundations was the new Spain built? fO n the religious, 
moral, social, economic, and finally political, principles dear to the 
Catholic Chur cHTf As authority, according to the Catholic Church, 
does not derive from the people (see Chapter 3), authority, ab- 
solute and uncontrolled, was invested in one man, who became the 
corner-stone of a State built as an exact model of the Catholic 
Church. 

As in the Catholic Church, so also in the new Spain, there was a 
ruler who was responsible to no one but to his conscience; in all 
spheres of activity of the nation his powers were unlimited; his 
orders had to be obeyed and not discussed; and under him were 
miniature dictators at the head of the various ministries, who, in 
turn, had to be blindly obeyed. 

As only one party could be right, all other parties were wrong 
and were destroyed. Trade unions were suppressed; freedom of 
speech, of the Press, and of political opinion was withdrawn; news- 
papers, films, broadcasts, and books were censored, purged, or sup- 
pressed, if they did not conform to the political system. ^On the other 
hand, everybody had to read books, see films, and hear broadcasts 
proclaiming the greatness of Franco’s new Spain, of his ideas and 
system; this not only in Spain, but also, whenever possible, outside 
the country in all Spanish-speaking nations of Sou(h and Central 
America, which had to imitate the mother-co untry ./ A powerful 
Ministry of Propaganda (equivalent to the Catholic Church’s Propa- 
ganda Fide) controlled all the cultural and literary life of the nation. 

All enemies of Franco’s Spain were arrested and imprisoned, and 
mass executions took place. It was reckoned that, three years after 
the end oFEyTmTWarT^^) > Spain’s jails contained over a mil- 
lion and a half political prisoners, thousands upon thousands of 
whom were made to face the firing squads. Anyone suspected of So- 
cialism, Communism, or of democratic ideas, was watched by a secret 
police which penetrated all walks of life (a counterpart of the In- 
quisition) . 

Catholicism was proclaimed the religion of the State and the only 
true religion allowed. \Pro testants and other denominations were 
persecuted, and their ministers were arrested and even execute<C\A 
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Corporate system, based on the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno , was made to function; religious education was made com- 
pulsory; textbooks were supervised by the Catholic Church and 
teachers who did not attend Mass were dismissed;! the enormous 
wealth of the Catholic Church was returned, and privileges and 
grants to the clergy and bishops were restored*! 

During the following months Spanish defenders of the Catholic 
Church went on pilgrimages to the Vatican as an act of gratitude 
for what the Pope had done for them. In June 1939, 3,000 of 
Franco’s soldiers, having come to Italy to celebrate the victory with 
Italian Fascists, were received by Pius XII, who, after telling them 
that they had fought “for the triumph of Christian ideals’ 5 and that 
they had “brought him immense consolation as defenders of the 
Faith,” imparted to them his paternal blessing. 

In the following years prominent Spanish Fascists visited the 
Pope or the Vatican on political and intern ational missions, most 
prominent of whom wasFranco’s brother-in-law, Serrano Suher, a 
great friend of Mussolini and Hitler. On Jun e 20, 1942^ he was 
decorated by the Pope himself with the Grand uro^of the Order 
of Pius IX, together with a blessing for Spain and General Franco, 
“benemerito de la causa de Dios y de la Iglesia” ( Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies ). 

But in Spain, as elsewhere, the Church and State, just because the 
essence of both was Totalitarianism, soon began to quarrel over the 
same problems which, as we shall find, they quarrelled over in 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and other European countries . ^oth 
wanted the upper hand on issues intimat ely affecting the new Spain, 
each in turn asserting that the education of youth was its concern 
alone, that the nomination of persons for key positions (such as 
bishops) was its sole right, and so on. Indeed at one time Franco 
went so far as to suppress Pius XI’s encyclical Mit Brennender 
Sorge, which was a Papal rebuke to that kind of Totalitarianism 
w hich sponsors State idol atry to the exclusion of the Catholic Chur chy 
Such differences, however, were of minor importance, and did not 
prevent either partner from continuing the more and more intimate 
alliance in the years ahead. 

In the foreign field Spain followed in the trail of Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, 1 ^aligning herself with them whenever their policy 
was directed against eitEer Soviet Russia or the Wester n Pow ers. 
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When the Second World War broke out (September 3, 1939), Spain, 
although too weak to enter the conflict, gave all the help she could, 
in military, economic, and diplomatic fields, to the Fascist countries. 
Franco made speeches informing the world that only Hitler’s vic- 
tory could save Europe, and at the same time proclaiming that 
“Spain will never ally herself with any country not guided by the 
principles of Catholicism” (1944). 

In July 1940, when Nazi victory seemed assured, in his annual 
speech (Juilyl7X he glorified “the German arms that are leading the 
battle for which Europe and Christianity have so long waited,” at 
the same time attacking Britain’s “inhuman blockade of the Con- 
tinent,” declaring that “the freedom of the seas is a very grandiose 
farce,” | warni ng the United States off Europe,^ repudiating Anglo- 
American eco nomic aid, a nd pontifically stating thatthe Allies had 
completely" and finally lost th e war | ( Sir Samuel Hoare, Britain’s 
Special Ambassador in MadriS^during the Second World War, in 
My Mission to Spain) . 

In the following month (August 8, 1940), the German Ambas- 
sador Stohrer, in a “strictly secret” report to Berlin, said he had 
every assurance of Spain’s entry into the war. 

Following words by deeds, Franco began to lay plans with Hitler 
for the capture of Gibraltar; these were discussed at a meeting of 
a Spanish Minister of the Interior (Suner) with Hitler in Berlin 
in September 1940. Suner assured Hitler that Spain was ready to 
enter the war as soon as her supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials 
were secure. After which the Spanish Minister (Franco’s brother-in- 
law) delivered a message from Franco, in which the Caudillo ex- 
pressed his “gratitude, sympathy, and high esteem,” and emphasized 
his “loyalty of yesterday, of to-day, and for always.” 

In a letter dated September 22, 1940, Franco proclaimed his “un- 
changeable and sincere adherence to Hitler personally.” Here are 
his actual words: — 

I would like to thank you, Der Fuehrer, once again for the offer of solidarity. 
I reply with the assurance of my unchangeable and sincere adherence to you 
; personally , to the German people, and to the cause for which you fight. 

I hope, in defence of this cause, to he able to renew the old bonds of com- 
radeship between our armies (see fifteen documents dealing with the Spanish - 
Axis collaboration , released by the United States State Department). 
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Towards the end of the year, when England was standing com- 
pletely alone and a relentless war was initiated by the German 
U-boats to starve her by sinking her merchant fleet, Franco put at 
Hitler’s disposal facilities for the refuelling and repair of Nazi sub- 
marines. This went on almost throughout the war. 

Not only did Franco give all the help compatible with the “official” 
neutrality of his country, but he never ceased to declare his support 
of Hitler and the Nazi New Order. Suffice it to quote a few sentences 
from another letter, dated February 26, 1941, which he addressed 
to Hitler: — “ 

1 1 consider, as you yourself do, that the destiny of history has united you 
with myself and with the Duce in an indissoluble wayil have never needed to 
be convinced of this, and, as I have told you more man once, our civil war 
since its very inception and during its entire course is more than proof. I also 
share your opinion that the fact that Spain is situated on both shores of the 
Strait forces her to the utmost enmity towards England, who aspires to main- 
tain control of it ( Documents on Spanish-Axis collaboration) . 

Yet, despite all Franco’s willingness to help Hitler and share in 
the new Fascist Europe, Spain, although very near to declaring war, 
never actually entered into the fray. 

The reasons which restrained Catholic Spain from participating 
in the conflict were given by Franco himself in a letter addressed to 
Hitler (February 26, 1941). Here are his words: — 

We stand to-day where we have always stood, in a resolute manner and with 
the firmest conviction. You must have no doubt about my absolute loyalty to 
this political concept and to the realization of the union of our national des- 
tinies with those of Germany and Italy. With this same loyalty, I have made 
clear to you since the beginning of these negotiations the conditions of our 
economic situation, the only reasons why it has not been possible up to now to 
determine the date of Spain’s participation. . . . ( Documents on Spanish-Axis 
collaboration ) . 

In the same letter Franco, as if he had not already made himself clear 
on this point, once more declared his support of Hitler in the fol- 
lowing words: “I shall always be a loyal follower of your cause.” 

Speaking in the Alcazar, in Seville, on February 14 to a large 
meeting of Army officers, Franco declared that: — 
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For twenty years Germany has been the defender of European civiliza- 
tion. . . . 

If the road to Berlin were opened, then not merely would one division of 
Spaniards participate in the struggle, but one million Spaniards would be of- 
fered to help ( Documents on Spanish-Axis collaboration). 


To support this statement Franco initiated a campaign for the 
recruitment of a Division to fight the Russians on the side of the 
Nazis. However, as volunteers were rather scarce, they were re- 
cruited through Army orders “under which whole batches of serv- 
ing troops were transferred to the Division (the Blue Division) with- 
out the men concerned having any effective choice in the matter” 
(Sir Samuel Ho are). The combined result was an army unit of 
about 17,000 and an air detachment of two or three flights, |alljjiese 
men being encouraged and fired with enthusiasm by priests and 
bishops , who bestowed b lessm^ an d^s acr e d medals on the heroic 
CatEolic crusaderr^LgSst the RedETT " 

In addition to this, Franco and Hitler reached an agreement by 
which U-boats were built and U-boat crews trained in the Iberian 
Peninsula. (Disclosed by Mr. Sidney Alderman, United States of 
America Deputy Prosecutor, at the Nuremberg trial of Nazi war 
criminals, November 27, 1945.) And, not losing sight of what was 
going on in the Far East \Fr anco continued to congratulate the Jap- 
anese, and followed his first message of congratulation on the blow 
at Pearl Harbor by another message (October 1943) to Jose Laurel, 
head of the puppet Government installed by the Japanese in the 
Philip pines j (see Wartime Mission to Spain , by United States of 
America ex-Ambassador Carlton Hayes) . 

While this was going on, Franco continued to make speeches, 
declaring again and again that a Nazi victory was the best bulwark 
against the disintegration of civilizationjrThis active co-operation 
with Hitler lasted practically until the collapse of Nazi Germany; so 
much so that, when Hitler’s suicide was made known, Franco’s 
Catholic Spain (although in a rather less provocative way than De 
Valera’s Catholic Eire) officially and unofficially expressed condo- 
lence on the death of the Fuehrer and the downfall of the Nazi 
regime^/ 

The Spanish Hierarchy continued, year after year, through pas- 
toral letters, speeches, and sermons, to support Franco and incite the 
Spaniards to rally to the new regime. {And, even after Hitler and 
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Mussolini had disappeared from the political stage of a battered 
Europe, at the end of the Second World War (1945), the rumbling 
of unrest was heard, menacing, underground inCatholic SpainT 
While the democracies indicted with words and diplomatic warlEe 
last great Fascist dictatorship still standing on the Continent, the 
Hierarchy went on blessing and supporting Franco. Suffice it to 
quote Archbishop Gonzales’ declaration: — 

We turn our eyes to Mother Iberia and thank God that He has showered 
His blessings on her. ... It is thanks to God’s Providence that Spain has re- 
gained her youthful strength. ... It is a blessing to see how true and healthy 
is Spain’s revival in the social, economic, intellectual, and above all spiritual, 
spheres — like the Rock of the Catholic Church, on which it is based. . . . 
The nation is a defender of truth, and deserves the support of God (Broad- 
cast by Archbishop Gonzales, Coadjutor of Bogota, quoted by Vatican Radio, 
1945 ). 

That the new Spain deserved the support of God was again and 
again emphasized by Franco himself. As when, for instance, he was 
speaking to a gathering of priests and members of women’s Falan- 
gist organizations, and declared: “I think that the battle has been 
to our advantage, since they are against God and we are His soldiers” 
(September 12, 1945). 

Qbow the Catholic Church and General Franco could reconcile 
this with the fact that “God’s soldiers” had to be steadily increased 
in order to keep downT^^ ( 90 per cent of whom 

were hostiletotne regime) it is hard to understand. But perhaps, to 
a sceptical observer, the following figures may throw some light on 
the matterT! 

By tfeeend of the Second World War the only Fascist country 
to survive in Europe — namely, Franco’s Spain — had the strongest 
Fascist army in the world and the strongest police force, which it 
had to strengthen as time went by in order to preserve the Spaniards 
within the fold of Catholicism and the social-political framework 
of Fascism. 

In 1940 the Falange received a subsidy of 10,000,000 pesetas; in 
1941, 14,000,000; in 1942, 142,000,000; in 1943, 154,000,000; in 
1944, 164,000,000; and at the end of the Second World War, over 
192,000,000. In addition, the State police received, in 1940, 950,- 
000,000 pesetas; in 1941, 1,001,000,000; in 1942, 1,325,000,000; 
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in 1943, 1,089,000,000; in 1944, 1,341,000,000; and in 1945, 1,475, 

, 000 3 000 . ~~ 

These figures should be compared with the total Budget of the 
Spanish Republic J whic h, in JL936, w as less than the figures allocated 
by Franco to his Army, Navy, and Air Force, while in the same 
period he was spending as much on his police as on his Army of 
one million men.jWith the dawn of peace, this enormous internal 
strength was deemed insufficient, and Franco, with the warmest sup- 
port of the Church, re-created the “Somatens,” consisting of groups 
of armed civilians under State control. 

The model Catholic Fascist Spain had to rely on more solid sup-^ 
portthant^^ to enable her to continue to be a “defender 

of truth.” But did that really matter? The important thing was that 
the alm s* set by the Catholic Church should be reached. And the 
VaticanTtKanks to its alliance with reaction, and by c hecking and 
finallyarr es^^ twentiethcentury, which 

TSadTJe^^ and decrepit Spain, 

achieved its twofold goallti^innihilation of its sworn enemi esj md 
the forcible installation of a Catholic State, built on Catholic au- 
thoritarian principles^ where TEe Catholic Church reigned unchal- 
lenged and supreme. J 


9 


ITALY, THE VATICAN 
AND FASCISM 


n 1922, during the election of Pope Pius XI, an 
Atheist Italian agitator, standing in St. Peter’s 
Square, is said to have remarked: — 

Look at this multitude of every country! How is it that 
the politicians who govern the nations do not realize the 
immense value of this international force, of this uni- 
versal spiritual Power? (Teeling, The Pope in Politics A 

In that same year that same man assumed office and then built 
the first Fascist dictatorship, on the pattern of which, in the follow- 
ing decade, so many European nations were to be established. ^!^ 
was the alliance of these two men, Pius XI and Mussolini, that 
influenced so greatly the social an d political pattern, not only of 
Italy, but also of the rest of Europe in the years between the two 
world w arsT? 

The fact that Fascism was born and first established in a Catholic 
country, and that it began its official career in the very seat of 
Roman Catholicism, is neither mere coincidence nor a freak of his- 
toryfllt was due to various important factors of a religious, social, 
economic, and political nature, not the least of which was the pres- 
ence and co-operation of the Vatican in this first experiment of 
modern Totalitarianism. || 
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Before proceeding farther, however, it would be of great help 
to glance briefly at the background against which Fascism was horn, 
and particularly the part played by the Vatican in the social and 
political life of pre-Fascist Italy. 

The history of the relationship between pre-Fascist Italy and the 
Vatican, as in the case of Spain and the Vatican, was one of bitter 
hostility between State and Church; the former trying to rid itself 
and the nation from the encroachment of the Catholic Church upon 
national life, and the latter attempting by all means to maintain or 
recapture those privileges to which it considered itself entitledJTt 
was the same struggle that we have encountered in Spain and will 
encounter in many other countries, between the Catholic Church 
and the secular State conceived and sponsored by Liberalism and the 
democratic principles of the nineteenth centuryjThe only difference 
was that in Italy the struggle was rendered even more bitter by the 
fact that, in order to achieve her unification, Italy had to despoil the 
Catholic Church of the Papal States, which included Rome itself. 

The Italian people — with particular regard to South and Central 
Italy — had been used to complete submission to the Catholic Church, 
which controlled practically every aspect of their lives. In the Papal 
States, the illiteracy , i ^oran c e, and misery of the people were 
amon gst the worstih E urope . 

When ItalywasTSunified the Italian Government proceeded to 
set its house in order, and began to do so guided by the principles 
of Liberalism. It secularized education and the Press; it proclaimed 
freedom of speech, religion, and so on.^The Catholic Church fought 
every measure with the utmost ferocity, proclaiming to the Faithful 
that Liberalism was a sin and that whoever voted for the secular 
State would automatically purchase for himself eternal damna tion^ 

This attitude was maintained not only because of the secular char- 
acter of the new Italy, but because the Papacy claimed that its States, 
with Rome, belonged to the Pope. Therefore, until the State returned 
Central Italy and Rome to the Pope (thus preventing the unification 
of Italy), the State and all Italians supporting it were enemies of the 
Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church would have nothing to 
do with them. This in spite of the repeated efforts of the Italian 
Government, which on many occasions tried to open negotiations 
with the Vatican for an amicable settlement of the dispute. 

Considering the times, circumstances, and the war that the Vatican 
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continued to wage against the Italian State, the terms offered to the 
Vatican were more than generous, and should not have prevented the 
Church and State from reaching a satisfactory agreement, ^ut the 
real motive behind the intractability of the Vatican was that it 
wanted to harass, and eventually destroy, the newly born Liberal 
Italy, and substitute for it the Clerical Catholic Italy of the p ast!} By 
keeping open the Roman question, as it was then called, it kept 
millions of Italians hostile to the Government and all its laws. By 
preventing the authorities from speaking with an overwhelming 
popular mandate it prevented them from making more drastic re- 
forms in the programme of secularization. 

This enmity of the Vatican to the Liberal Italy of the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century not only created a state of war, as 
it did in other countries in similar circumstances, but also forbade 
all Italians to participate in the democratic life of the nation and 
exercise their newly acquired right to vote. Pius IX issued a “Non 
expedit,” which forbade Catholics, under pain of excommunication, 
to vote at the elections. But as millions of Catholics were leaving the 
Church and therefore did not obey, Leo XIII, in 1886, had to issue 
new instructions to the effect that this “Non expedit” did not permit 
any of the faithful to use their vote. 

This extraordinary interference in the political life of a nation on 
the pretext of the Roman question was in reality the desperate effort 
of the Vatican to weaken the secularization of Italy and the Liberal 
forces, as well as all those other anti-clerical and revolutionary ele- 
ments which were daily increasing throughout the country. 

The Vatican’s claim of the right to forbid Italians to vote was 
upheld well into the first decades of the twentieth century, and 
although it was slightly modified in 1905, and Catholic candidates 
participated in the elections of 1 904, 1909, and 1918, the ban on 
Catholics taking part in the political life of the nation was not lifted 
until some time after the First World War. When the Vatican did 
grant Catholics the right to vote, it did not do so because it had 
been converted to democratic ideals, but because it had been forced 
by the chan ged times and the mood of the people. T hey not only 
continued to leave the Church en nwr$5e, b^ anti-clericalist 

tendencies had increased a hundredfold since the first “Non expedit.” 
This was due to the spreading of Anarchism and Socialism, which 
at the turn of the century began to take hold of the masses through- 
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out the Peninsula, and j whic h, by the time of the outbreak of the 
First World War, had already gained considerable political influ- 
ence*! 


The principles of Socialism were fought with even greater ferocity 
than were those of Liberalism, with the result that those who em- 
braced Socialism became even more anti-clerical than the Liberals. 
Italian Socialism, in fact, reached a point when it “made its very 
system and law out of opposition to the Church and religion” 
(Murri) . 

With Italy’s entry into the First World War and the uprooting of 
millions of Italians who were sent to trenches and factories, Socialism 
took a greater hold of the country than ever before.TWhen, imme- 
diately after the war had left its trail of economic, social^ and polit- 
ical confusion and unrest, Socialism spread like wildfire, the 
Catholic Church became so alarmed that it searched des perately for 
some practical me a mby RedtidZ| 

The various anathemas of the Popes, the sermons of bishops and 
priests, and the devotion of the most backward stratum of society, 
were no longer enough. Something more up-to-date had to be found. 
So the Vatican at last reluctantly decided to allow Catholics to take 
part in the political life of the nation and organize themselves into 
a political party ^The Party was created and led by a Sicilian priest, 
Don Sturzo, and it was called the Partito Popola re. The new Catholic 
Party soon spread all over Italy, becoming a powerful political 
factor to counter-oppose the Socialists^ 

Although a political means seemed to have been found by which 
the Red advance might be checked, the Vatican was far from having 
made up its mind on the best policy to pursue. { For , as we have 
already said, there were two strong currents: one advocating battle 
against Socialism in the social and political field, the other advo- 
cating the adoption of more drastic measu TesTj 

The supporters of the second trend had become prominent since 
a new revolutionary Party appeared on the scene. It was led by an 
ex-Socialist Republican and Atheist, and was virulently anti -Social- 
ist, anti-Bolshevist, anti-Liberal, and anti-democratic. It preached 
and practised violence on a large scale, beating up and murdering all 
Socialists it came across and burning their property J pfs n ame was 
Partito Fascista, and its leader was Mussolini. Its supporters con- 
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sisted mainly of desperadoes organized into bands which undertook 
punitive expeditions against the RedsT) 

Soon all elements which had reason to fear a social revolution — 
from super-nationalists to industrialists and, above all, the middle 
classes — began to support the new movement. In the Vatican a car- 
dinal watched it with great interest, not so much because of its 
programme (for the movement was composed of numerous anti- 
clericals), but because it showed itself to be an instrument capable 
of fighting the Church’s enemies with a weapon which the Church 
itself could not directly employ — namely, foree A His name was Car- 
dinal Ratti. 

In 1922, just when the political forces of Socialism and of the 
Catholic Party were stabilizing themselves, haying become the two 
great national parties, Benedict XV died. Cardinal Ratti* who was 
following Fascism with such keen interest, wa s elected FWe Pius XL 

With the coronation of Pius XI — who had a deep horror of Social- 
ism and Bolshevism after having witnessed some of its aspects in 
Warsaw during the war, and who had no love for democracy — the 
Vatican’s policy entered a new^ra^opeTlurxriteSreTAF^political 
helm unhesitantly towards the new Party, making overtures by ren- 
dering it a great service even before its organized March on Rome^ 

The tragic plight of the Italian Parliament had a chance of being 
redressed by the formation of a coalition of all progressive (but not 
Radical) parties. Such a coalition would have been composed mainly 
of the Socialist Reformists and the Catholic Party. These could have 
formed a Government capable of checking all extremists, for the 
Catholic Party had social and political plans similar to those of other 
moderate movements. 

The coalition would have had a reasonable chance of succeeding, 
and thus, by stabilizing the Government, would have prevented the 
Fascists from staging their march and seizing power. But Pius XI 
had decided otherwise.THe determined to dissolve all Catholic polit- 
ical parties, not only mltaly, but all over Europe. He saw that 
Catholic parties, however strong, could not crush the Socialists, 
owing to the very fact that in a democratic State there exists freedom 
for political movements. Moreover, the progress of the Reds in Italy 
and other countries was becoming more and more alarming. New 
and drastic methods had to be employed. So when the coalition 
seemed on the point of giving concrete results and thus thwarting the 
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inarch to power of the Fascists, the Vatican issued a circular letter 
to the Italian Hierarchy (October 2, 1922) bidding the clergy not 
to identify themselves with the Catholic Party, but to remain neutral. 
Such an order at such a moment could have only one meaning — 
repudiation of the Catholic Party and of its projected alliance. | 

This was the first direct move to come from the new Pope, directed 
towards paving the way for Fascism, which, after having organized 
a farcical march on Rome, assumed power on October 28, 1922, on 
the i nvitation of King Victor. ^ ^ 

A few months later (January 20, Cardinal Gasparri, the 

Vatica n Secretary of State, h ad the first of numerous secret inter- 
views with Mussolini. During this meeting, the bargain between the 
Vatican and Fascism — as yet weak — was struck. The Vatican pledged 
itself to support the new regime indirectly by paralysing the Catholic 
Party, which had become as serious an obstacle to Fascism as were 
the Socialists. This, providing the new Government continued its 
policy of destroying Socialism, protected the rights of the Catholic 
Church and rendered other services to Catholicism. fMus solini, 
aware of the Pope’s goodwill towards his movement, tried to make 
of him an ally, and gave his promise^ The Roman question was also 
discussed. 

As first-fruit ofthe new alliance, Mussolini rendered a good service 
to the Vatican.Whe Bank of Rome, which was controlled by Cath- 
olics, and to which the Vatican’s High Prelates and the Holy See 
itself had entrusted their funds, was on the brink of bankruptcy. 
Mussolini saved it — at the cost, it is believed, of approximately 
1,500,000,000 lire, which the Italian State had to payj Shortly after- 
wards, thenrst~voices of the Italian Hierarchy in praise of the 
leader of Fascism could be heard. On February 21, 1923, Cardinal 
Vannutelli, Head of the Sacred C ollege^oT Cardinals^ paid public 
homage to Mussolini “for his energetic devotion to his country,” 
adding that the Duce “had been chosen (by God) to save the nation 
and to restore her fortune.”\ / 

Yet, while the Vatican was secretly bargaining with the Fascist 
Leader, and High Prelates were beginning to laud his movement, 
the Fascist squads were beating up and often murdering Catholic 
members of the Catholic Party who, throughout the country, went on 
opposing the undemocratic methods of Fascism, not stopping at 
murdering even priests (e.g., in August 1923 they murdered a 
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parish priest, Don Minzoni). Had the Socialists committed such an 
act, the Pope would have invoked the fnlminations of God; but, 
as it was, he remained silent and uttered not a single word of protest 
against such outrages, continuing unperturbed along his new path 
of collaboration. 

In the spring of 1923 Mussolini, planning to paralyse Parliament, 
wanted to compel the Chamber of Deputies to approve an electoral 
reform by which the Fascist Party would have been assured of at 
least two-thirds of the total votes in the future electionsfSuccess in 
this would have been the first important step to open dictatorship. 
All democratic forces, headed by the founder of the Catholic Party, 
the Popolari, Don Sturzo , followed by his 107 Catholic Deputies, 
refused to accept, and fought the proposal to their utmost. ICatholic 
resistance in the Chamber seriously imperilled Mussolini’s plan; 
indeed, it became one of the major obstacles barring his path to 
dictatorshipJHowever, that was not all, for it gravely endangered 
the new policy on which the Vatican had embarked — namely, to help 
the new Fascist Party and to co-operate with it in clearing the way 
from any possible impediment to the creation of an Authoritarian 
State. 

The Pope therefore wasted no time, and not many weeks had gone 
by since the Catholic Party’s open opposition to Mussolini in the 
Chamber, when Don Sturzo received a peremptory order from the 
Vatican to resign and eventually to disband the Party (June 9, 1923) . 
Don Sturzo, although deeply shocked and for a time inclined to 
resist, finally bowed to the Pope’s bidding, for besides being a mem* 
ber of the Church, he was also a priest.fAlt hough the Catholic Party 
was not dissolved immediately, title loss of its founder and leader 
was a blow which gravely weakenedjt^ W ith the disappearance of 
Don Sturzo and the sapping of his Party’s strength, the first serious 
obstacle to Fascism’s bid for blatant dictatorship was removed. 

Immediately the most responsible members of the Catholic Hier- 
archy (particularly those who knew of the Pope’s scheme) began a 
campaign of enthusiastic praise of Mussolini. This campaign reached 
its climax when Cardinal Mistrangelo, Arch bishop of Florence, one 
of the sup p orterswithinSeV the Pope’s new policy, after 

a speech at a public reception in which he bestowed all the blessings 
of the Almighty on the Fascist Leader and showered all the Catholic 
Church’s thanks on him who had destroyed its enemies, in a mo- 
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Pius XI and Mussolini started on those negotiations which were con- 
cluded with the signature of the Lateran Treaty. 

The Vatican and the new dictatorship, in spite of periodical mis- 
understandings, chiefly owing to the fact that the Fascists continued 
to beat up Catholics, irrespective of whether they were members of 
the old Catholic Party or of Catholic Action, praised one another 
openly and frequently. The following two quotations sum up the 
attitude of the Catholic Church towards Fascism at this period. On 
October 31, 1926, Ca rdinal Mer ry del Val, in his quality of Pontifical 
Legate, publicly declared: — 

My thanks also go to him (Mussolini) who holds in his hands the reins of 
the Government in Italy, who with clear insight into reality has wished and 
wishes Religion to be respected, honored, practised. Visibly protected by* 
God, he has wisely improved the fortunes of the nation, increasing its prestige 
throughout the world. 

And, to complete the picture, the Pope himself, on December 20, 
1926, declared to all nations that “Mussolini is the man sent by 
Providence.” 

Such open praise and blessing by the Pope (who, incidentally, was 
one of the first to congratulate Mussolini on the failure of an attempt 
to assassinate him), the persistent help given to Fascism by the 
Vatican, and the liquidation of the Catholic Party at a moment when 
it might have prevented Mussolini from establishing himself in power 
had all cleared the way for a complete and unbridled dictatorship — 
the type of dictatorship, in fact, which Pope Pius XI wanted to see 
consolidated. 

The Liberals with their secular laws, and the Socialists with their 
hatred for the Church — who, at the last election, in 1926, had been 
able, in spite of everything, t o poll 2,494,685 votes, or more than 
half of the total polling — had been entirely liquidated, their parties 
forbidden, their papers suppressed, their leaders imprisoned or ex- 
iled. The menace of the Red wave had been averted and the Church 
had been rendered safe, thanks to its new policy of alliance with a 
strong authoritarian regime. 

Now, with all internal common enemies annihilated, the Church 
and Fascism undertook in earnest the task of improving their already 
excellent relationship. fFor , in spite of their de facto alliance, not 
everything was well between themTClashes between Fascists and 
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Catholics, often members of Catholic Action, and anti-clerical demon- 
strations continued to obscure the horizon. An official Pact between 
the Vatican and Fascism would have stabilized their respective 
spheres. A Concordat was therefore desirable/fBut the most impor- 
tant aim of the Pope at this juncture was thatthe Church should 
negotiate for settlement of the Papal States. Mussolini, who had 
already proclaimed that religion was entitled to respect, would agree 
to both a Pact and a Concor^l^ 

The Duce, however, in spite of his success, was not yet very firmly 
established. Many ex-Popolari members and Catholics of the general 
public mistrusted him, and, in spite of the clear hintgiven to them 
by the Vatican, they hesitated to support him fully. fSom ething that 
would appeal to the imagination of Catholic Italy was needed. And 
what better opportunity than to give freedom to the Pope to make a 
solemn alliance between Church and State, something that had been 
made impossible for half a century by the democratic Governments 
that had ruled the counJj£?J A Treaty and a Concordat would 
strengthen the regime in such a way that nothing short of social up- 
heaval could then destory it. In addition to internal consolidation, 
the prestige that it would gain abroad would raise the political status 
of Fascism throughout the Catholic world. 

The negotiations which, significantly enough, were started with 
the dissolution of the Catholic Party in 1926 were concluded in 
1929 with the signing of what has since been known as the Lateran 
Agreement. 

we have already referred to the Lateran Treaty (Chapter 2), by 


which the Vatican was recognized as an independent sovereign State, 
and the F ascist Government undertook to pay a vast sum of money as 
compensation. The Agreement was acclaimed by the Catholic Church 
and Catholics throughout the world, and the prestige of Fascism 
grew by leaps and bounds everywhere. 

* ButTin addition to acquiring its independence, which it had always 
refused under Liberal Governments, \ the V atican had achieved an- 
other and no less important goal: it haSTrestored the Catholic Church 
in Italy in accordance with Catholic principles that Church and 
State must not be separate, but, like body and soul, must co-operate 
toge ther^ A Concordat was signed by which the Catholic Church 
recovered all the former prominence which had been denied it by 
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the secular State. Catholicism was at least proclaimed the only re- 
ligion of the State; religious education was made compulsory in 
schools; teachers had to be approved by the Church, and only those 
textbooks “approved by the ecclesiastical Authority” could be used; 
religious marriage was made obligatory, “the civil effect of the Sacra- 
ment of matrimony being regulated by Canon Law”; divorce was 
forbidden; the clergy and religious Orders were subventioned by the 
State; books, Press and films against the Church were forbidden; 
and criticism or insult against Catholicism was made a penal offence. 
In short, the Catholic Church was reinstated as the dominant and 
absolute spiritual power over the whole nation. 

The Vatican went farther. It again forbade all the clergy (a good 
minority of whom, headed by the ex-leader of the Catholic Party, 
remained hostile to Fascism) to belong to or to support any political 
party whatsoever. Thus is was impossible for any clergy to join an 
anti-Fascist movement, and as all clergy were under the direct orders 
of the Vatican, the ally of Fascism, it is easy to imagine the meaning 
of the clause. 


On the other hand, Fascism recognized Catholic Action, which 
“had to carry out its activity outside any political party and under 
the immediate dependence of the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
for the diffusion and exercise of Catholic principles.” 

The meaning of these clauses forbidding the clergy and Catholic 
Action to take part in any political activity is made crystal clear 
by Article 20 of the Concordat;! the Vatican undertook to prevent 


its clergy from being hostile to Fascism, and to see that its bishops 
should become watch-dogs for the safety of the regime itselfj 
Thus the Church became the religious weapon of the Fascist State, 
while the Fascist State became the secular arm of the Church. fThe 
Vatican had at last gathered the fruit of its new policy — annihilation 
of its great enemies (Secularism, Liberalism, Freemasonry, Social- 
ism, Communism, Democracy) ; and restoration of the Catholic 
Church as the predominant spiritual power in the landT^ 

As a proof of this after the Concordat was signed, Mussolini de- 
clared: — 


We recognize the pre-eminent place the Catholic Church holds in the reli- 
gious life of the Italian people — which is perfectly natural in a Catholic coun- 
try such as ours, and under a regime such as is the Fascist. 
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The Pope did not lag behind the Duce in the generosity of his 
praises. On February 13, 1929, Pius XI proclaimed to the world 
that Mussolini was “that man whom Divine Providence” had allowed 
him to meet, adding that the Lateran Treaty and the Concordat 
would have been impossible “if on the other side there had not been 
a man like 'the Prime Minister.” O n February 17, 1929, at a recep- 
tion at the Vatican, the Papal Aristocracy and Hierarchy applauded 
Mussolini when he appeared in a film; and the following month all 
the cardinals in Rome declared in an address to the Pope that “that 
eminent statesman (Mussolini )” ruled Italy by a decree of the 
Divine Providence.” And, as a finishing touch, the Vatican Author- 
ities ordered all priests to pray at the end of their daily Mass for 
the salvation of “the King and the Duce” (“Pro Rege et Duce ) . 
"’’"^Could there be a closer alliance between Church and State than 
that between the Vatican and the Fascist regime? 

~But soon clouds appeared once more on the horizon. Church and 
State, although fundamentally supporting each other, began to have 
serious quarrels. This was inevitable, for, each being totalitarian, 
they each wanted absolute and sole control over certain sections of 
Society — i n this case youth. Roth State and Church claimed the sole 
right to educate the young. Pius XI claimed that, according to the 
Concordat, it was understood that the' Church would have a bigger 
share in education, and that Catholic Action had to depend solely on 
the ecclesiastical authorities. ^fuss olini. on the other hand, wanted 
complete control over education and also wanted to control Catholic 
Action, as he did other organizations in the cou ntry!] 

The quarrel became so serious that Pius XI had to smuggle out- 
side Italy an encyclical, Non Abbiamo Bisogno. In it the Pope did 
not, as was later asserted, condemn Fascism. Far from it. He simply 
denounced Fascist violence against Catholic Action and Fascist doc- 
trines about the education of youth, which tended to place the 
supremacy of the State above everything, including the Catholic 
Church. The Pope then hastened to thank the Fascist regime for what 
it had done for the Catholic Church: — 

We preserve and shall preserve both memory and perennial gratitude for 
what had been done in Italy, for the benefit of religion, even though no less 
and perhaps greater was the benefit derived by the Party and the regime. 
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Then he admitted that he had favored Fascism to such an extent 
that “others” had been surprised, thinking the Vatican had gone too 
far in reaching a compromise with the regime : — 

We have not only refrained ourselves from formal and explicit condemna- 
tions [he declaredl but on the contrary we have gone so far as to believe pos- 
sible and to favor compromises which others would have deemed inadmissible. 
We have not intended to condemn the Party and the regime as such. . . . We 
have intended to condemn only those things in the programme and in the 
activities of the Party which have been found to be contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine and practice (Pius XI, Encyclical, Non Abbiamo Bisogno, 1931). 

He admitted that the Fascist oath, being contrary to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic Church, was to be condemned. But 
he soothed the conscience of any Catholic in doubt by saying that 
although the Church condemned the oath, Catholics should never- 
theless swear allegiance to the Duce. They could do so, said the Pope, 
by taking the oath and, as they did so, mentally reserving the right 
not to do anything against “the Laws of God and His Church. 5 fThe 
authorities who received the oath knew nothing about such mental 
reservation. Thus, hundreds of thousands of Catholics, assured by 
their supreme religious leader that they could swear to obey and 
defend the Fascist regime, gave their allegiance to Fascism without 
further adoTj 

Could the determination of the Vatican to support the Fascist 
regime, in spite of disagreements, go farther than that?*|^e shall 
have occasion to see that the Vatican gave similar advice to German 
Catholics, easing their consciences with regard to their support of 
HitlerTINo wonder that, in spite of everything, the Church and State 
gradually drew closer together and later co-operated even more 
openly than they had done before. 

The first overtures came from Mussolini himself, when, in June 
1931, he declared: — 

I wish to see religion everywhere in the country. Let us teach the children 
their catechism . . . however young they may be. . . . 


Mussolini could well afford to speak thus. The Catholic Church, after 
all, was more than co-operating with Fascism in schools, in camps, 
and in the Fascist Youth Institutions, where children had to say grace 
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before each meal. The following is a typical sample, written, ap- 
proved, and encouraged by the Church: — 

Duce, I thank you for what you give me to make me grow healthy and 
strong. 0 Lord God, protect the Duce so that he may be long preserved for 
Fascist Italy (New York Times , January 20, 1938. See Towards the New Italy , 
T. L. Gardini). 


The highest pillars of the Church began again to exalt the Duce 
and Fascism in the most blatant terms. Cardinal Gasparri, Italian 
Papal Legate, said in September 1932: — 

The Fascist Government of Italy is the only exception to the political anarchy 
of governments, parliaments, and schools the world over. . . . 

Mussolini is the man who saw first clearly in the present world chaos. He* 
is now endeavoring to place the heavy Government machinery on its right < 
track, namely to have it work in accordance with the moral laws of God. 


At last the time for an official reconciliation was ripe. On Febru- 
ary 11, 1932, Mussolini solemnly entered St. Peter’s, and, after 
^having been blessed with holy water, devoutly knelt and prayed. 
From then onwards the destiny of the Church and Fascism became 
more and more inseparable. The alliance was consolidated by the 
financial arrangements of the Lateran Treaty .lAJ^QUt half the sum 
paid by Fascist Italy was in Government Bonds, which the Pope had 
promised not to sell for many years, and the Vatican’s financial 
welfare therefore depended to a great extent on the preservation of 
Fasc ism^ 

Fascism and the Church worked hand in hand during the follow- 
ing two years, when all branches of life, especially youth, were sub- 
jected to a double bombardment by religious and Fascist teachingfln 
illustration, suffice it to say that textbooks in elementary schools hacT 
one-third of their space devoted entirely to religious subjects — 
catechism, prayers, etc. — while the remaining two-thirds consisted of 
praise for Fascism and warj Priests and Fascist leaders worked in 
with each other; the Pope and the Duce continued their mutual 
praise and became indeed two good companions bent on furthering 
thejiappiness of their peoples. 

'■'nut Mussolini, who never gave anything for nothing, had not 
genuflected in St. Peter’s because he had suddenly seen the Light. 
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He had a plan for the success of which the help of the Catholic 
Church was needed. And in 1935 the first of a series of successive 
Fascist aggressions which finally led to the outbreak of the Second 
World War was ruthlessly carried out: Fascist Italy attacked and 
occupied Abyssinia. 

"It is not for us to discuss whether overcrowded Italy had or had 
not to seek for “a place in the sun.” Undoubtedly her surplus popu- 
lation and other factors played a great role in the adventure, but 
what we are concerned with here is the part played by the Vatican, 
which once again became the great ally of Fascism. The reasonTIy 
which Fascism tried to justify its aggression was the necessity for 
expansion. This had been the main thesis of Fascist propaganda for 
years, and was intensified during the summer of 1935, when Musso- 
lini’s intention to attack Abyssinia was already clear.|^Jthe Fascist 
version that Italy was within her rights to wage war seemed to be 
received by the Italian people with visible scepticism, and as their 
enthusiasm could not be greatly roused, the Vatican came to the help 
of the regi me^ 

Once again Pius XI l et his authority as a sp iritual leader be used 
for a political purpose: that of tranqudlizi^"t^osOta]IanCa0&li^ 
whoente^^ about whether the Duce’s planned aggression 

should be supported. jAnd so on Augu st 27, 1935, w hen the campaign 
of preparation and propaganda was at its height. Pope Pius XI 
strengthened the specious Fascist excuse, stating that whilst it was 
true that the idea of war horrified him, a defensive war which had 
become necessary for the expansion of an increasing population 
could be just and right. 

That was one of the first of a series of steps taken by the Vatican 
to support Fascist aggression, not only within Italy, but also abroad, 
and above all at the L eague of Nations, in whose hands lay the power 
to take appropriate measures to impede the attack. |5nJ 5 eptember 
5, 1935, the very day on which the League of Nations had to begin 
the debate on the Abyssinian problem, a nation-wide Eucharistic 
Congress was held in Teramo, attended by the Papal Legate, 19 arch- 
bishops, 57 bishops, and hundreds of other dignitaries of the Cath- 
olic Ch urchTj 

1 Whether the date was mere coincidence is open to discussion. lit 
was not coincidence, however, that these pillars of the Italian Cath- 
olic Church chose that day also to send a message to Mussolini (who 
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at that time was being attacked at the League as well as by practi- 
cally the whole world Press), in which they said: “Catholic Italy 
prays for the growing greatness of the beloved fatherland, rendered 
more united by your Government.” 

Not content with this, only two days later, while the discussion on 
the Italo-Ethiopian problem was at its most critical stage, th j Pop e 
himself put his weight on the side of Fascism. His timely interven- 
tion had two main objects in view: to help Fascism to arouse in the 
unwilling Italians a national enthusiasm for the approaching war, 
and, above all, to influence the proceedings of the League of Nations 
itself by indirectly m aking the Catholic representatives of the many 
Catholic countries who^wSe^menS^T^oFtiieXeaguelj^erstand that 
they should not vote against Fascis t Italy. i For, declared the Pope, 
a lthough he was pra ying for p eace, he wished that “the hopes, the 
rights, and the needsof theTtalian people should be satisfied, recog- 
nized, and guaranteed with justice and peace.” 

On the following day, with the Pope’s words still echoing in the 
ears of Catholic individuals and Catholic nations, the Duce himself 
declared to the world that Fascist Italy, while wanting peace, wanted 
a peace accompanied by justice. From then onwards Fascist propa- 
ganda quickened its drumming to a crescendo, s econded by the Vat - 
ican^ until finally, on October 3, 1935, Abyssinia was invaded. 

A cry of horror arose from all over the w o r 1 dTmrt n o t fro m the 
Vatican. The Pope kept his silence. As a Catholic writer stated after^ 
wards, \^pxactically without exception the whole world condemned 
Mussolini, all except the Pope^j(Teeling, The Pope in Politics). 

The Italian people received the news with very little enthusiasm, 
but Fascist propaganda tried to show that all nations were against 
Italy, not because of her aggression, but because they wanted to keep 
the Italians in economic slavery. Urged by these arguments and the 
Vatican, they little by little began to support the adventure. 

\Fascist leaders harangued in public squares and Catholic priests 
and bishops in their churches, both busy asking the people to sup- 
port the Duce!] When Mussolini asked the Italian women to give up 
their gold and silver rings to the State, Catholic priests preached 
that they should give as much as they could. Many bishops and 
priests led the offering by giving to the Fascists the jewels and gold 
belonging to their churches, e ven offe ring the church bells so that 
they might be made into guns. 
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To quote only a few typical examples: — 

The B ishop of San Minato one day declared that “in order to con- 
tribute to the Victory of Fascist Italy 5 ’ the clergy was “ready to melt 
the gold belonging to the churches, and the bells”; while the Bishop 
of Siena, saluted and blessed “Italy, our great Duce, our soldiers wEo 
are achieving victory for the truth and for justice.” 

T he Bishop of Nocera Umbra w rote a pastoral, which he ordered 
to be readTn’aTl his churches, in which he declared: “As an Italian 
citizen I consider this war just and holy.” 

The Bis hop of Civita Castellana, speaking in the presence of 
MusscdlmTtlian^^The^^mighty “for having allowed me to see these 
epic and glorious days, sealing our union and our faith.” 

T he Cardinal ^ Archbishop of Mila n, Cardinal Schuster, went 
farther and did all he could to bestow upon the Abyssiman~War the 
nature of a holy crusade. “The Italian (Fascist) flag,” he said, “is at 
the moment bringing in triumph the Cross of Christ in Ethiopia, to 
free the road for the emancipation of the slaves, opening it at the 
same time to our missionary propaganda” (T. L. Gardini, Towards 
the New Italy). 

The Archbishop of Naples employed even the image of the Ma- 
donnaTw^^ Pompeii to Naples in a great pro- 

cession. Ex-soldiers, war widows, war orphans, and Fascists all 
marched behind it, while Fascist war planes overhead showered down 
pamphlets in which the Virgin, Fascism, and the Abyssinian War 
were all glorified at the same time. After this the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop himself jumped on a tank and solemnly blessed the excited 
crowd. 

This was going on al l o ver I taly. It has been reckoned by Prof essor 
S al veminij of Barvar d University, that at leas t 7 Italian cardinals, 
29 archbishops, and 61 bishops gave immediate support to the ag- 
gression. And this, ill^ulT^e^Temembered, when,\ accord ing to the 
Concordat of 1929, bishops were strictly forbiddentcTtake part in 
any political manifes tatio n.? 

The Vatican’s support of the first Fascist aggression did not stop 
there, for it organized support abroad as well. Almost all the Cath- 
olic Press the world over came out to support Fascist Italy, Jeven 
in such countries as Great Britain and the United StatesjLf America. 
To quote a typical passage: — 
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The cause of civilisation itself is involved, for the present at any rate, in the 
stability of the Fascist regime in Italy. . . . The Fascist regime has done much 
for Italy. ... In spite of anti-clericalism ... it has fostered the Catholic 
religion ( Catholic Herald ). 

And the Head of the Catholic Church in England went so far as 
to state: — 


To speak plainly, the existing Fascist rule, in many respects unjust . . . 
prevents worse injustice, and if Fascism, which in principle I do not approve, 
goes under, nothing can save the country from chaos. God’s cause goes under 
with it ( Catholic Times , October 18, 1935). 

And finally, after the Abyssinians had been utterly subjugated, the 
Pope, to crown his continuous support of the war, after som e sib yl* 
line remarks about a just and an unjust war, stated tKaFIielvas par- 
T-sEngH^ and good people 

over a peace which, it is hoped and intended, will be an effective 
contribution and prelude to the true peace in Europe and the 
world 5 ’ (P ope’s speech. May 12. 1936) . ^ 

With the conquest of Abyssinia a new country had been opened 
to both Fascism and the Church. Fascist armies were immediately 
followed by priests, missionaries, nuns, and Catholic organizations, 
who began their work for the extinction of the religious creeds of 
the Abyssinians and their substitution by Catholicism. For, as the 
Cardinal of Milan had said, the Italian flag had opened “the road 
... to our missionary propaganda.” Or, as the Archbishop of 
Taranto declared, after having celebrated Mass on a submarine: “The 
war against Ethiopia should be considered as a holy war, a crusade,” 
because the Italian victory would “open Ethiopia, a country of in- 
fidels and schismatics, to the expansion of the Catholic Faith.” 

Abyssinian War g yve the first mortal blow to the league of 
Nations and accelerated the process of disintegration of Universal 
^eaceHIt was the beginning of a great venture which Fascism — 
Italian, German, and of other nations — in close allianc e with the 
Vatican, initiated in a quest for Continental and World dornihioh. 

Not many months had gone by since the complete subjugation of 
the first Fascist victim (late spring, 1936) A wh en a second battle 
flared up, this time in Europe. In the summerol 1936 the Spanish 
Civil War was let loose on the Iberian Peninsula (July 16, 1936). ~ 
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We have already examined the part which Mussolini played in 
preparation for the Civil War, and the help he gave Franco, ffhe 
Vatican mobilized the Spanish Hierarchy and the Italian as well — 
the first to help Franco, the second to increase support of Mussolini, 
who was helping in the war against the R eds| We shall limit our- 
selves to quoting only a typical example of the enthusiasm of the 
Catholic Church for Mussolini at this period. 

At the beginning of 193 8, 60 archbishops and bishops and 2,000 
priests, after having assisted aTrTeremdny connected with agricuh 
ture, asked to be received by Mussolini. Preceded by flags carried 
by priests, they went not only before the cenotaph of the unknown 
soldier, but also to render homage to the monument erected to those 
killed in the Fascist Revolution. Before being received by the Duce 
the bishops and archbishops led a procession, and when at last they 
were before him, they burst in to frantic acclamation. T he Archbishop 
of Udine read an address in which^ ^amongst other things, he de- 
clared: . . Duce, may God protect you! We will all pray to Him, 

so that He will help you to win all the battles which you so wisely 
and energetically are directing for the prosperity, the greatness, 
and the glory of Christian Rome, Centre of Christianity — of this 
Rome which is the Capital of Imperial Rome.” 

After this a priest read an Order of the Day, approved before- 
hand by the whole assembly, repeating the will of the archbishops, 
bishops, and priests to co-operate with the Fascist regime, “for the 
wheat campaign as well as for the conquest of the Empire . . . so , 
that Italy should be spiritually, P re " 

"pared to defend i^ peaceagainst the enemies of ‘her fmperiat'great- 
ness.” The motion ended: “May the blessing of heaven come upon 
you. The clergy of Italy are invoking on your person, on your work 
as a creator of the Empire, and of the Fascist regime, the blessing 
of the Lord. Duce, the priests of Christ give honor to you and swear 
their allegiance to you.” 

The archbishops, bishops, and priests then began to repeat “Duce, 
Duce, Duce.” When at last Mussolini was allowed to speak, he as- 
serted that the collaboration between the Catholic Church and 
Fascism had borne great fruits for all. He reminded them, with 
the deepest gratitude, of “the efficient co-operation given by all the 
clergy during the war against the Abyssinians . . . remembering with 
particular sympathy the example of patriotism shown by the Italian 
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bishops, who brought their gold to the local offices of the Fascist 
Party, while the parish priests were preaching to the Italians to 
resist and fight” When Mussolini ended, the archbishops and 
bishops, after having repeatedly invoked the blessing of Divine 
Providence upon Mussolini, began enthusiastically to acclaim him 
and again chant “Duce, Duce, Duce” ( Corriere della Sera , January 

IQ am ^ ^ 7^ 

In the spring of the following year Pius XI died. Cardinal Pacelli 
was elected Pope, and assumed the name of Pius XII (March 12, 
1939). 

The change of the Catholic Church’s supreme ruler did not affect 
in the least the policy of the Vatican towards Fascism. This for the 
j^ery reason that the new Pope had been directing the Vatican’s fo £^ 
eign policy for the preceding ten years andv^m^ 


or helping Hitler to assume power, as we shall see presently. He 


had always been in agreement with Pius XI, the only difference be- 
|ween the two being that Pius XII was more diplomatically-minded 
than his predecessor. ^ — — 

^ yheT ommencement of the new Pope’s reign coincided with Musso- 
l inTs “decree for the expulsion of Jews (about 69,000) from ItalyjThe 
new Pope kept his silence, and when, a few weeks later, Fascist 
Italy invaded Albania, \jhe Pop e protested, not because a country 
bad been wantonly attacked, but because the aggression had been car- 


Lpday .//i 


A fortnight after Easte r, 1939^ t he Pope received a letter so secret 
that only his Secretary oFStatewas allowed to see its contents (ac- 
cording to his biographer, Rankin). There followed “feverish activ- 
ity” with the representatives of various Powers, especially Pol and, 
France, and JJermany . fNot many days later Hitler gave Sn’ISrsT 
mortal blow whiclTwas to disintegrate Czechoslovakia. The storm 
of war was approaching rapidly, and finally, on September 1. 1939. 
Nazi Germany invaded Poland, and two days later France and Great 
Britain declared warTJ 

The Pope made various proposals for peace, without success; and 


when, after Poland was crushed and shared between Germany and 
Russia, an uneasy lull descended upon Eur ope, Pius XII went on 
courtingF as^ritaly . {jHe end^^ by taking the un- 

precedented step of receiving the King and Queen of Italy at an 
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declaration of war the Pope, after having received a few hundred 
newly wed Italian couples, told them that it was their “duty to pray 
for their country, which, rendered fertile by the sweat and blood of 
their forefathers, waited that her sons should serve her faith- 
fully" 

On September 4, 1940, the Pope addressed 5,000 members of 
Catholic Action, and exhorted them to be ready to give their own 
lives for their country. 

When Mussolini attacked Greece, the Pope not only failed to con- 
demn the invasion, but did not even mention it. Two days later, 
however, he granted audience to 200 Italian officers in uniform “who 
represented the Italian Army,” and declared that it was most grati- 
fying for him to bless men “who serve the beloved Fatherland with 
fealty and love.” The following February the Pope received 50 
Germa n pilots and 200 Italian soldiers, a ll in uniform, and stated 
that he was “happy to receive and bless them.” 

In May 1941jie received the Duke of Spol eto, the day before the 
latteFwSTo^e” proclaimed King of Croatia; and the day after the 
ceremony he received a Croat delegation led by Ante-Pavelic h, the 
Fascist Dictator of Croatia, |who had been condi^ in 

France for having taken part in the assassination of the King of 

13, 1941, Pius XII received 3,000 Catholics and 600 
Italian soldiers, to whom he said: “To-day there is great heroism in 
the battlefields, in the air, and on the sea. Although the war is 
horrihle, | yet o ne cannot deny that it shows the greatness of many 
heroic souls who sacrifice their lives to follow the duties imposed 
upon them by the Christian consci ence j (see II Vatican e il Fascismo , 
hy G. Salvemini). 

The Pope had to he cautious in his encouragement of Fascist sol- 
diers, knowing he was watched by millions of Catholics in the Allied 
countries. But | what the Pope himself could not say, the Catholic 
Church d id. | lts support and enthusiasm for the war surpassed even 
that shown during the Abyssinian campaign. |The Church was one 
with Fascism, inciting the Italians to supportme new adventure. 
Parish priests, bishops, archbishops, and even cardinals, preached 
and wrote exalting the glory of fighting and dying for Fascist Ita lfe j 
emphasizing the duty of every citizen and Catholic to obey the 
Government. As before, the Cardinal of M ilan , followed by bishops 


YugoslaviaJ 
On August 
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from all over Italy, made a tour of various military camps, blessing 
departing soldiers, machine guns, warplanes, and submarines; pin- 
ning holy medals on the chests of the faithful; distributing holy 
images i n which the Fascist legions were represented” marcEm^ 
toward^ certain victory, guided by angels, or the image of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel killing the dragon, Gabriel representing Fascist power^ 
and the dragon its enemies. Prayers and Mass were said everywhere. 
The Catholic Church, in fact, did not stint its support of Fascist Italy, 
and its enthusiasm went so far that |he_ Va tican itself had on num- 
erous occasions to restrain the Italian Hiera rchy. | 

The Pope went on receiving and blessing Italian and German 
soldiers up to May 1942. when the audiences were reduced, until, 
filially, they were stopped altogether^ The picture had changed 
greatly since 1940. 

Soviet Russia, which Hitler had promised to crush before the 
end ofj.941, was far from being defeated, and in fact was hitting 
back J Th e battle of Stalingrad told the world and the Vatican thatj 
Germany was on the defen sive^ A Nazi victory, which in 1940-1] 
seemed almost certain, began to grow more and more doubtful. 
With the weakening of Germany’s military impetus, the defeat in 
Africa, the almost complete obliteration of the Fascist armies, and 
finally the invasion of the Italian Peninsula itself, the situation had 
completely changed. ^Se Vatican, therefore, prepared to take ap- 
propriate measures to ensure that, if Fascism should fall, Bolshevism 
would not engulf I talyTl 

Months before tSeinvasion of their country the Italian people 
had become increasingly restless and organized menacing strikes. 
Socialist propaganda appeared in the industrial North. ^The great 
peril of Socialism, which had begun to sweep over the country, made 
the Vatican move!! 

A plan to cope with the new situation was devised after the Vatican 
had contacted the Allies (Great Britain and the United States of 
America) and certain FascisJ: and military elements in Italy, headed 
by the Italian Monarchy. YThe plan consisted simply of forestalling 
the fall of Mussolini, rendered inevitable by the internal state of the 
country, the inability of the regime to defend Italian soil, and, above 
all, by the war aims of the victorious A llies, which included the de- 
struction of Mussolini’s regimeTf 

Both the Vatican and the Western Allies, however, had the same 
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fear that the revolutionary forces in Italy might get the upper hand. 
Accordingly they came to an agreement by which, although Musso- 
lini would be brought down, the general structure of the regime, with 
due modifications, would remain intact. (Th us would be prevented 
the vacuum which would have been left by its disappearance and 
which would have given a golden opportunity to the enemies of 
social order and religion to take advantage of the situationJThe plan 
was worked out in the early spring of 1943, the main agents 
being:- 


May. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, who was chosen as the inter- 
mediary'TeFweenrA^P^e^TreEdentTIoosevelt, and the Italian plotters. 

The Fascist ex-Ambassador to London, Count Grandi (see chapter on Ger- 
many) . 

And the Fascist Minister Federzoni. 


^ During his stay in Rome, in the garly s pring of 1943, §Mgr . Spell- 
man’s activities consisted mainly of contacting™!^ chief - Fascist 
conspirators, Count Grandi, Federzoni, and the King of Italy (on 
February 22 and 23), and minutely reporting the progress of his 
talks^oT^th^STP^e and President Ro osewdtj^ 

After their plans had been laid down, Mgr. Spellman travelled" 
in Europe and outside Europe, dividing his time between blessingj 
bombers before they left to drop their deadly loads on German 
towns (e. g. April6, 1943) , and seeing people |vho^ were carrying 
out the new policy in which the Vatican, Great Britain, and the ( 
United States of America were so closely conce rned.! He visited 
especially the American Ambassador in Istanbul and the two Papal 
representatives then in that town (Mgr. Pappalardo of the Oriental 
Church, and Mgr. Clarizio of the State^ Secretariate^ 

The Vatican began to take the first cautious steps in Italy itself. 
On the outbreak of strikes organized by Socialists and Communists 
in North Italy, who demanded the fall of the regime and the aboli- 
tion of the Monarchy, to be followed by social revolution, High 
Prelates began to warn Italians to he faithful to the Monarchy. For 
instance, as early as Mar ch 30, 1943 . the Archbishop of Milan t old 
Italians that they should “remember that the pledge of national 
unity is the Monarchy of the House of Savoy.” 

News of the secret negotiations, however, leaked out, and the 
first public hint of them was given on May 12, 1943, b y the French 
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journalist Pertinax,|who was in extremely intimate relations with the 
Vatican Delegation mWashingtonJPertinax stated that “the Vatican 
is deeply concerned with the social upheavals that in the peninsula 
are likely to be the outcome of military defeat beyond the sea and 
of unlimited destruction by air-raids at home.” 

A few days later (May 18, 1943), the New York Times broke 
the news from Berne that 

the Vatican had informed the British and American Governments that an 
Italian collapse now would have disastrous results unless Italy was neutralized 
at once or immediately occupied by Allied armies. — ^ 


The Times correspondent, Mr. Brigham, on May 19, 1943, stated 
tjjat he had learned from a ‘S^G-mformed VaticaSTsoturce^ that a 
“plan” had been “elaborated in a special message from Pope Pius 
to Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New York, at present in the 
Middle East.” The plan aimed to make possible Italian “voluntary 
"collaboration in the ousting of the Fascist regime” and “an armistice 
at once.” The Fascist Party as such would be immediately dis- 
banded. No provision was made in this first plan, Mr. Brigham 
continued, “for the arrest or handing over to the Allies of any 
Fascist leaders.” 

T he double campaign of the Vatican to help to forestall a popular 
revolt againstm^repme, and at the same time to prevent a social 
revolution, grew in intensity, and the Pope himself spoke with all 
his authority to a gather ing^ of Itjdian workers, advising them to 
shrink from revolution (June 13, 1943). ^ 

The result of all these plans was soon apparent. On the night of 
J uly 2 5-26, 1943, Grandi led a revolt against Mussolini inside the 
Fascist GrealHCouncil. The Grandi resolution proposed that the King 
should take over supreme control of all armed forces. It was ap- 
proved by seventeen and opposed by eight members ^Muss olini went 
to see the King, and was told that he was no longer Prime Minister. 
Then Mussolini was arrested. The fall of the regime was as simple 
as thatjf 

One of the plotters. Marshal Ba doglio, who took over, declared: 
“The war goes on.” ButTbenmdffiescenes, negotiations were taking 
place for the military surrender of Italy and ^the pr eservation of the 
Fascist regime in disg uise^ 

There were minor changes in the Government; Fascists were kept 
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in their former positions; while the revolutionary underground 
forces came into the open, only to be restrained again immediately 
by the new Government. Communist papers had two days of free- 
dom, and were then suppressed. Badoglio called on the Italians to 
he “loyal to the King and all other stable and ancient institutions.” 
The Church and its bishops spoke against the revolutionary and 
Bolshevist elements, and forbade opposition to the new Government. 

There were great activities at the Vatican, the Pope and his Secre- 
tary of State holding meetings with the Portuguese, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and British Ambassadors. As the negotiations went on and 
the weight of Allied air-raids on Italy increased, the Pope grew 
impatient, being afraid that “the Italian people might become prey 
to Bolshevism.” The Vatican pestered Great Britain and the United 
States of America for generous terms, “for in the fair land of 
Italy, the menace of Communism, instead of diminishing, is in- 
creasing.” “The prolongation of the war,” the Pope repeated, 
“creates danger that the young generation can be driven into the 
arms of Communism. . . . Moscow is awaiting the moment when 
Italy will merge with the European State Union under Communist 
supervision.” 

While the Pope continued to impress upon Roosevelt that “bomb- 
ing breeds Bolshevism, ”|Badoglio began a persecution of the Reds, 
enthusiastically supported by the Catholic Hierarchy and the 
Vatic an^j 

^ At last, on September 3, 1943, Italy surrendered unc onditionally. 
Mussolini had disappeared; the mostou^^ 

regime had been suppressed; the Western democracies had been 
satisfied that the Dictator would rule no more; in his stead there 
remained the fundamental structure of an authoritarian regime, 
juled by a General and a King. 

With King and General in the domestic field, and Britain and 
America in the foreign, Italy had been saved from internal Bolshevik 
revolution and external Bolshevik political pressure from Russia. 
The first great political counter-move by the Vatican and its lay 
allies had succeeded. 


Soon afterwards Italy became a vast battlefield where Allied 
armies had painfuflyltofigl^^ the re- 


treating Nazis, bringing untold destruction and social, econqrpic, 
and political chaos with them. 
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While the armies battled, the Vatican and the Western Allies lost 
no time in carrying out the second part of their plan in the freed 
territory of the peninsula — namely, that of impeding revolutionary 
forces from gaining the upper hand. 

The Allies carried out this policy through the organization they 
set up in free Italy (A.M.G.O.T.), which forbade political gather- 
ings, political freedom, or the organization of anti-Fascist parties, 
at the same time prohibiting the purge of Fascists from public posi- 
tions! The main administrative pillars of the former Fascist regime 
(t£e prefects) were kept in their former positions, while high civil 
and military officers were protected by an Allied Commission, 
which not only impeded any attempt to purge the country of them,| 
but which admitted into the American-British fold Fascists who had 
been “active” up to the moment of defeat. — 

The Vatican’s policy of directly and indirectly encouraging and 
supporting all those Conservative forces, with special regard to the 
military elements, which desired the preservation of the Monarchy, 
contrary to the will of the Italian people, came suddenly to light 
in May 1944^Special investigators” of the American Army then 
intercepted messengers near the lines in Southern Italy, and opened 
a Vatican mail pouch. In it was found documentary evidence that 
the Vatican was engaged in active and highly secre t machinations 
to preserve the House of SavoyTf 

The preservation of theTTonarchy had become the main object 
of the Vatican and had the warm support of the Conservative 
British Prime Minister, Churchill, who, in order to put^s^plahs 
intcTl^^ vTsiteTRome and was received in private 

audience four or five times by Pius XII f Augu st„X§44j , and in the 
following year when, although no longer ^Prime Minister, he had 
long interviews with the Papal Nuncio to the new Italian Govern- 


ment (September 1945). 

WithTKeT^ Italian Fascist regime, the certain defeat of 

Nazi Germany, and the breakdown of Fascism all over Europe, jjig 
failure of the policy which the Va tican had pur s ued for over twenty- 
Sve"years^^ A new poKcy7new methods, 

andne^ conditions had to he adopted 

in order to save as much as was possible from disaster. 

The Powers who had defeated Fascist Totalitarianism professed 
to he based on democratic principles, and, what was more, pro- 
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claimed their desire to see such principles adopted in liberated 
Europe. The enemies that the Vatican had fought during and after 
the First World War not only had survived, but had become stronger 
and bolder than ever. Soviet Russia, contrary to what had been the 
case after the First World War, emerged from the Second World 
War as one of the victors, with strengthened prestige, as a world 
Power whose political influence extended all over Eastern and 
Southern Europe to the very borders of Italy, where Bolshevism had 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

To counteract these great changes the Vatican had to adopt two 
definite and interdependent lines, which together formed the new 
grand strategy of the Catholic Church in the post-Second-World- 
War period.tThe long-range international policy was to fight Soviet 
Russia by allmeans available, and to this end the Vatican, as in the 
past, had to ally itself with the Western democracies, who were no 
less eager than the Catholic Church to see that Soviet Russia’s in- 
fluence should be checked and, if possible, stop ped^ 

The short-range policy, dealing with the domestic life of the 
nations, was to organize all the anti-Red elements into a solid block, 
led by Catholics, guided by the Vatican, and united into fighting 
political parties. These forces had to deal with economic issues and 
had to fight Socialism, not only on political, but also on social, 
grounds. |pf was at this point that the Vatican again gave permission 
to Catholics to organize themselves into a political movement] 

Thanks to the new policy adopted by the Vatican, one of the first 
new Catholic parties to appear in post-Fascist Europe came to 
light in Italy and adopted the name of Christian Democratic Party. 
Leaders who were devoted to the Church were carefully chosen and 
soon began to shape the policy of the new Italy, hampering the 
efforts not only of the reborn Socialist and Communist Parties, but 
L also o f a restless section of Catholics who began to show alarming 
signs of revolutionary s pirit.] 

Thus in the years immediately after the cessation of hostilities a 
distressed Italy watched an over-eager Vatican p lunge directly into 
the political life of the country, openly organizing powerful Catholic 
parties, indicting any political movement which it considered was 
not in harmony with the Catholic doctrine, condemning Socialism, 
and branding Communism, with a zeal that had lost not hing of its 
1 old fir e but which, on the contrary!, had" become even fiercer, since, 
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with the disappearance of Mussolini, the Red danger had surged 
more threateningly than ever. 

The Pope and his cardinals, bishops and village priests all 
preached from the churches, the Press, and the radio, not only 
on religious, but on social and political issues, attempting to lead 
the bewildered Italian masses along a path traced for them by the 
Church.^The Vatican openly supported institutions and men who 
had been responsible for the rise of Fasci sm^ It ordered Italians to 
be loyal to King Victor, the man who had put Mussolini into power; 
and | althoug h the Italians, through a plebiscite, had voted over- 
whelmi ngly fo r a Republic, it went against the will of the people by 
making repeated attempts to preserve the House of S avoy . J 

In addition to its efforts to preserve the Monarchy, the Vatican, 
following its old policy, indirectly supported movements which had 
everything in common with the former Fascist Party except in name, 
^typical example was the Right-wing Uomo Qualunque (Common 
Man) Party, W hich in the general election of 1946 polled more than 
l,000,00TTvotes. Its leader, until a short while before an Atheist, 
seeing the sympathy with which the Vatican looked upon his move- 
ment, made haste at this period, with all solemnity, to enter the 
Catholic Church. Vatican Radio gave the news (June 10, 1946) that 
Signor Gianini was baptized, had had his first Communion, re- 
ceived confirmation, and was married in the Church of the Sacred 
Heart in Rome, while the Pope had sent him his good wishes and 
blessing. 

This, significantly enough, when several Catholics, including 
priests, were admonished, or even excommunicated, by the Holy 
Office for sponsoring social doctrines not in conformity with those of 
the Church — that is, Socialist doctrines (e.g. Fr. Fernando Tartaglia, 
a Florentine priest, excommunicated by decree of the Supreme S. 
Congregation of the Holy Office; Vatican Radio, June 12, 1946). 

C&t the same time, those Catholics and priests who were helping 
the Fascist underground movement were never publicly reprimanded 
by the higher ecclesiastical authoriti esTJ Witness the occasion when 
the body of Mussolini, which had secre tl y been buried ^in a Milan 
cemetery,^ was stoleiTSy Fa scists a nd several months later found to 
have been hi^enn^^he ^monk? in the^Pavia Monastery (night 
Au gust 12-1^ 1946)7 by the monks of 

another monastery (St. Angelo). Several fanatical Fascists and 
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several monks were arrested as accomplices in the theft of the 
body. 

But these two instances, however significant, pale before two 
other moves, inspired directly by the Vatican, which more than 
anything else since the end of the war gave unmistakable signs of 
thejDolicy on which the Church had definitely embarked. 

\These moves were connected with the creation of two new political 
parties which, although formed by Catholics, were poles apart, 
notwithstanding the fact that, besides having in common the same 
religion, they were both of an extremist nat ureTf 

tffie first was a Catholic party with a marked tendency to the 
Left, and which, although a supporter of the Church, asked for 
radical social and economic reforms similar to those advocated by 
SocialismTjlt was called originally the Catholic Communist Party 
and subsequently t he Italian Christian Left Party. A fter a few weeks 
the movement was^'^Smounced^ totheCar^naT^ecretary of State, 
who commanded the Catholic members to dissolve it. On its disso- 
lution Vatican Radio made the following comments: — 

Another party . . . has disappeared. This had the monstrous name of “Chris- 
tian Left” and pretended to bring the new world to God through class war — 
that is to say, to bring Christian workers to the side of Socialism and heresy. 
Of course this was not achieved. Through this policy the Christian Left com- 
mitted suicide. This is the tragedy of a small but dynamic party composed 
of enthusiastic youths who called themselves Apostles of Christ hut spoke and 
acted like followers of Marx (January 1946). 

But not many months had passed before another Catholic party 
with extremist tendencies appeared on the scene ( August- Septe mb er 
1946) , supported by the Vatican. It was called the National Christian 
Party, and openly proclaimed that it belonged to the Centre, ~ or 
more precisely to the Right Centre, following Christian Democracy’s 
shift to the Left. This because “the referendum proved the necessity 
of separation from Christian Democracy, which was tactically and 
ideologically compromised with the Marxist Parties (Italian Socialist 
and Communist Parties).” (Dr. Padoan, quoted by Radio Rome, 
August 24, 1946.) 

^ Notw ithstanding all the Vatican’s efforts, however, in the first 
years after the Second World War the Socialists and Communists 
had swollen their ranks in a most alarming way;tttaly was flooded 
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from one end to the other by a gigantic Red wave. It was the first 
great wave of the released popular forces which were soon to turn 
Red, not only in Italy, but also in France and Belgium \ Inl9 48 the 
Italia n Communis t Party, w ith the exception of the Russian, was 
th e largest C ommunist Party intfieworHr/ ^ 

After meFirst World War the first Fascist movement had been 
born in Italy, where for the first time a Catholic Party was destroyea 

n-*— J J 

by 4eY atican in pursuance of a new policy. After the Second 
World War the first Catholic Party to be reborn and to be hurled 
against the adversaries of the Catholic Church in the social and 
political arena of a restless age appea red significantly enough in the 
Italian penin sula. It was no mere coincidence. Deeming the time 
oppmta of tactics, the Vatican had turned over a 

new leaf of its policy, a leaf which, from the very beginning, gave 
unmistakable signs that it was but the old policy under a different 
name, pursued in a different manner owing to changed times and 
circumstances, but aimed more relentlessly than ever at the same old 
£oaI: the furth erance ^ o f the C^^ 

Italian~"pe^^ 
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he history of contemporary political Catholicism 
in Germany began, roughly speaking, during 
the formation and consolidation of the First 
German Empire. A glance at the behavior of 
the Vatican at that critical period demonstrates 
the consistency of the fundamental policy of the 
Catholic Church in general and illuminates what 
appears to be its political somersaults. They were part of her method 
for reaching her goal and for the formation of the Catholic Party, 
the Centre P arty, which played such an important role in German 
life. ~ 

^Thata P p test ant State like Prussia should dominate the political 
life of the numer ou r c States roused the greatest 
hostility in the Catholic Church, | and caused Bismarck, while estab- 
lishing the German Empire, to recognize t hat the power centred in 
the Vatican was a most subtle enem y t o his plans. S tatesmen before 
and after Bismarck had faced this same problem, but Bismarck put 
it with truly Bismarckian brutality. . “Is this great body, namely 
the German Roman Catholic, one-third of the entire German popula- 
tion, to obey, in civil matters, laws made by t he German Pa rliament 
or mandates issued by a knot of ItaliaS'^ne^s? ^^^ 

There was no douto It extended from 
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Rome to the German bishops, and from the bishops to their lower 
clergy and laity. The whole machinery which the Catholic Church 
possesses was set in motion. From the pulpits denunciations were 
thundered which were more apt for political platforms; and in the 
Parliament there appeared the Catholic Party, devoted to the 
interests of the Vatican. It was headed by the formidable statesman 
Windthorst. Before the incorporation of Hanover into Prussia, this 
statesman had a commanding place in the Hanoverian Cabinet. He 
was known for his ambition, his great powers as a parliamentary 
leader, and for his hatred of the new order of things. 

The two men became symbols of the two opposing forces. Since 
the power of the Vatican had been enhanced by the formula of 
infallibility, the supposition was that it would try to carry to its 
logical conclusion the claim of the Catholic Church on the life of 
a State and on the shape of society. The result was a long struggle 
into which were drawn almost all of the Catholic German Hier- 
archy. The most notorious were the Bishops of Er meland and 
Paderborn, and the Archbishops of CologmTI^^ ap-< 

pearance of the JesintTls^^ active^ 

against Germany during her Austrian and French wars, and had„ 
not only stirred up religious differences, but also political and racial 
hatreds, especially in Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. As time went on/ 
their activities increased and the struggle became still more bitter; 
not only owing to the interference of the Jesuits, but through the 
efforts of the Hierarchy^ Every means was employed to drive out of 
the pulpits and professorial chairs all those who had not accepted 
the infallibility dogma; and, as the men thus ostracized were paid 
by the State, the civil authorities resisted. This led to such violence 
in preaching that it caused the enactment of the “Pulpit Laws.” s 

Bismarck nominated a strong man a s Minister of Worship — by 
name, Falk; and at the same time it was proposed by Bismarck that 
a German Ambassador should be sent to the Vatican. This proposal 
was rejected. 

V In 1872 t he whole body of Jesuits were expelled from Germany. 
This was very significant, as the Jesuits, even wh en they had been 
expelled from all the nations of Europe, and even from Rome by ( 
the Pope himself, had been left undisturbed in the Prussian 
dominions?! The Vatican ordered the Catholics in Germany to de-; 
nounceTBismarck and the State; and this the archbishops and 
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bishops did in the most violent language. The Pope himself threat- 
ened Bismarck with the vengeance of God, which, he said, would 
overtake him. 

Reprisals followed quickly. The German diplomatic representative, 
who in the meantime had been sent to the Vatican, was withdrawn, 
and what came to be known as ' |he “F alk Laws” or “May Laws” 
were passed j 

Jhe struggle at its worst phase lasted more than five years. 

The Vatican replied by ordering the German clergy to launch 
anathemas against the civil authorities and against all those who 
refused to recognize the Pope as the only infallible bearer of truth. 
*^he religious authority, it was declared, must be above all civil 
ones. From the churches it was preached that the education of the 
clergy was a matter for the Vatican and not for the State; and that 
no Catholic had the right to — or could — separate himself from the 
Catholic Church: once a Catholic, always a Catholic. 

According to Canon Law, marriage was a Sacrament and only 
the Church could officiate at a marriage ceremony. This, they 
claimed, was not within the right of the State^ They not only stirred 
up religious and racial hatred in Poland and Alsace-Lorraine, but, 
by using provincial jealousies in Catholic States lik e Bavaria and 
the Rhine Provinces, they increased these jealousies, and, led by the 
cler gyT^e C athoUcs became rebellious. (Thr ough religious ques- 
tions and moral issues they created social, civil, and political dis- 
order and unrest, all of which was directed from R ome !! 

The Government replied by the expulsion of priests from their 
pulpits, and of professors and bishops, with fines and imprisonment 
scattered widely . Num erous religious Orders were driven from the 
Kingdom^ As the conflict grew more bitter, bishops and arch- 
bishops were thrown into prison, the Archbishop of Posen for more 
t han two yea rs. ^ 

The struggleTdid not confine itself to Germany. It spread through- 
out various European countries .\ Fervent Catholics began to plot 
and plan in order to harm the state and its representative^ A 
Catholic youth who had been educated in a clerical school triea to 
assassinate Bismarck by firing upon him on the promenade at 
Kissingen, and he almost succeeded. The bullet grazed Bismarck’s 
hand as he lifted it to his forehead in the act of returning a salute. 

The Government replied with even more severe measures. 
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Numerous Catholic Members of Parliament were arrested an d, civil 
marriage^was ext ended over the Emp i re^ 

The conflict did not end here. The Pope himself again entered 
the fray. Another en cyclical w as issued by Pius IX. It declared the 
detested laws void and their makers GodlessTThus^newing the in- 
citement to civil disobedience and civil war, and the struggle entered 
an even more acrid phase. The Catholic Hierarchy, the Catholic 
laity, and the Catholic politicians were bent on fostering this. The 
Catholic Church left nothing undone to secure her ends. The political 
instrument of the Vatican in Germany, the Centre Party, were 
given instructions, if instructions were needed, tosKowno mercy to 
the Government. (Thro ughout the whole of this period, led by 
Windthorst, the Centre Party, numbe ring one-fourth of the Parlia- 
ment, fought all Bismarck’s measures indiscriminately, no matter 
how far removed they were from religious interests^ 

But in 1878 Pius IX died. T he n ew Pope was Leo XII I. Both he 
and Bismarck tried to reach some kind of c omp r o mise^Bismar ck 
began to confer with Windthorst and with the Papal representative 
Jacobini, and the basis for an understanding was laid downjA new 
'5Sinister7 Schlozer, was transferred to the Vatican, and the Govern- 
ment usergreatdiscretion in administering the Falk Laws. This 
rapprochement continued with such success that the Pope asked for 
Bismarck’s portrait; after which, Bismarck asked the Pope to act 
as mediator between Germany and Spain regarding the claims of 
the two nations to the Caroline Islan ds. Further measures lessening 
the severe orders on both sides continueS^mtiLBismarck found him- 
self relying on the German Catholic Party’s support for the main 
measures of his new financial and economic pol^^ 

The worst of the struggle was over and a modus vivendi was 
established. It was in no way extraordinary that the State should 
abate its claims on the Church and decide to respect and even 
support some of the Church’s claims; or that the Vatican should 
develop a close friendship with the authoritarian Chancellor, /as 
both hated and feared democratic and Liberal princ iples^ nce the 
religious questions had been settled, they became intimate partners 
find fought, indiscriminately, the principles and ideas w hich they 
believed to be dangerous to religious absolutism in the Church and 
political absolutism in the StateTJ 

It is very significant that the Vatican, through the Centre Party, 
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abolished the Papal States. Immediately the Catholic Centre de- 
manded that Bismarck should intervene in favor of the Pope. Bis- 
marck answered that “the days of interference in the lives of other 
peoples are at an end.” The Centre Party went farther, and asked 
for German military intervention in Italy. It spoke of a “Crusade 
across the Alps.”£Bismarck lodged a protest with the Vatican, know- 
ing well from where the Party drew its insp ir atiomjThe reply given 
was (that the Vatican was unable to cast any reproach upon the 
Centre P arty,! 

During the ten years of struggle against Bismarck the Party 
greatly increased its membership, and when, finally, an understand- 
ing between the Vatican and the Government was reached, in the 
beginning of the nineties, the Catholic Centre Party capitulated to 
the Hohenzollern’s Reich and accepted its protective domination. 
That was the beginning of a path which, had it not been followed by 
tEe Catholic Party, would perhaps have changed the history of 
German£jln view of the historical composition and prevailing condi- 
tions in Germany then, a Catholic Party might “have become a 
reservoir of real and important opposition . . . the opposition of 
West and South Germany to the military State under Prussian 
hegemony,” as a famous German author rightly says. 

How did the capitulation come about? Was it a mere error, or 
was it a calculated policy? 

^^though the main supporters of the Catholic Party were the 
masses of peasants a nd Cath olic workers , up to the middle of the 
First World War its autocratic leadership was in complete control 
of Conservative aristocrats and the upper grades of the Catholic 
Hierarch yj 1 * It was this leadership which, having common interests 
and fearing the same enemies as those which were feared by the 
non-Catholic Conservatives and aristocrats of Germany, brought 
the Party into an alliance with the Imperial Reich. It was the joint 
hostility of Prussian militarism and of Catholicism toward certain 
social, political, and econgrpic formulas which ultimately made 
close allies of these two deadly enemies. These formulas were em- 
bodied in the doctrines and principles of Liberalism, in the eco- 
nomic, social, and political spheres. The Catholic Party began |i 
most violent campaign against what it described as “The anti- 
Christian, Jewish, Libgral Capitalism,” thriving on continuous in- 
vectives, like tEose which have become so familiar during the Nazi 
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ical hostility against Orthodoxy, which, to Germans, was repre- 
sented by Russia; and the attitude thus created was in complete 
harmony with the expansionist policy of the Kaiser — an additional 
bond between Catholicism and German imperialism. This was car- 
ried to such an extent that, during the Russo-Turkish War, the most 
Catholic Windthorst declared, among other things of a like nature, 
that in the last resort it was a question of “whether the Slav or 
German element should dominate the world.” The hostility against 
the Slav and Orthodox Russia shown by the Catholic Party reached 
such a degree that it brought a rebuke from Bishop von Kettelqr 
“for its excessive Germanic self-confidence.” This was the ideology 
which prompted the Party to call its official organ Germania — a 
paper which, later, was bought by ajfliamberla in of the Pope, von 
Papen. 

When Communism, an even g reater and more determined enemy 
of the„ Catholic Church, and of the economic and social systems 
she supported, came into power in Russia, the Church’s hostility 
grew a hundredfold in the ideological as well as in the active polit- 
ical field. ^The Centre Party seldom took any important step with- 
out first consulting the Papal Nuncio, fo r many years Cardinal 
Pa csH^ who supported any policy or*" my man who would oppose 
and fight Soviet RussjjuJln view of this it is in no way astonishing 
that the Catholic Party accepted with such alacrity and satisfaction ! 
the “Crusade against Bolshevism” preached in Rome by the Pope, 
and in Berlin by Hitler. 

During the quarter of a century which led to the outbreak of the 
First World War the Catholic Party, with the exception of a short 
period of conflict with Prince Buelow, was the strongest group 
in the German Reichstag; and was the most important single ally 
of all the German Reich Chancellors from Hohenlohe to Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and also one of the chief supporters of German imperial- 
ism. That support was well expressed by the first leader of the 
Party, Windthorst, when dealing with that great question of German 
politics regarding the attitude to be adopted toward the German 
Army. He declared in the Reichstag: “I recognize that the A^my is 
the most important institution in our country, and that without 
it the pillars of society would collapse.” 

Windthorst was succeeded by Ernst Lieber, who followed in the 
steps of his predecessor. He was an enthusiastic supporter of Ger- 
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man colonial aspirations and a great advocate of the Kaiser’s Big 
Navy Policy; so much so, that von Tirpitz thanked him in his 
Memoirs . Lieber was a constant influential sponsor of the catas- 
trophic policy pursued by the Kaiser, and advocated a bigger Army, 
a bigger Navy, expansionist policy abroad and dear bread at home. 
This policy would not have been possible without the wholehearted 
co-operation of the Centre Party which he ledl j During the First 
World War they stood firm in a united front of all German political 
parties who were in favor of war. According to B. Menne, the 
Centre Party was one of the most vociferous supporters of a 
“Greater Germany,” and they staunchly advocated th e rather un- 
Christian demand for a “ruthless prosecution of the warT^^Tney 
werealsoan important prop of the dictatorship established by the 
generals. 

The Centre Party supported the most unreasonable demands of 
German imperialism, such as annexations in the East as well as in 
the West. Its leader, at this period Peter Spahn, defined the views 
of the Party on what would be the “New Order in Europe” after the 
Kaiser victory. Addressing the Reichstag in the spring o f 1916, he 
said: “Peace aims must be power aims. We must change Germany’s 
frontiers according to our own judgment. . . . Belgium must remain 
in German hands politically, militarily, and economically.” The 
Party went ever farther and were in the forefront of the most 
fanatical German imperialists. The Catholic paper, Hochland , de- 
manded the annexation of Belfort . . . “with old frontiers of Lorraine 
and Burgundy,” and finally the Channel coasts. 

This was not all. \^henf^ demanded that all 

merchant vessels entering the war zones should be sunk without 
warning by German submarines, the Catholic Party supported this 
mos t enthus ia stically and declared themselves for unre stri cted sul> 
nfarine warfar e, whi ch was^sponsoreTlby generals, industrialists, 
Pm-GSrmans7^tc. Herding^ the Bavarian Prime Minister and one of 
the leaders of the Catholic Party, was an intimate friend of von 
Tirpitz.\Still more noteworthy, the campaign was sponsored by the 
Catholic Hierarchy itself. Proof of this is to be found in the actions 
of the Cardinal of Munich, Bettinger. who mobilized the rural 
clergy in Bavaria andl^hedan^esiastic al propag anda cam- 
paign in favor of unrestricted s ublnalnn^ 50 far 

that the Cardinal himself went to the villages agitating among the 
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Catholic Bavarian peasantry. In reply to many protests the Cardinal 
made the statement that “it would he an irresponsible crime on 
Germany’s part if she failed to wage unrestricted submarine war- 
fare.” The German Catholic episcopate echoed these words and 
followed the campaign, speaking for the leading Catholic digni- 
taries on the question of unrestricted submarine warfare and the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. Sufficient to quote Michael Faul- 
haber, later Cardina L Archbishop of Munich^ and then a prominent 
Army chapl ain. He made the characteristic remark: “In my opinion 
this campaign will go down in the history of military ethics as the 
perfect example of a just war.” 

Finally, the Reichstag group of the Ce ntre Party took a really 
sensational step (October 16, 1916). In a carefully drafted docu- 
ment it told the Reich Chancellor that, although he was formally 
responsible for Germany’s war policy, he must obey the orders of 
t he Supreme Comma nd; and that whatever the decree issued by 
them, the Reichstag was prepared to support it. The significance of 
this declaration “extended far beyond the immediate dispute con- 
cerning unrestricted submarine warfare; it was, in fact, the first 
formal recognition of the dictatorship of the German Army leaders, 
not only in the military, but also in political affairs, and the sub- 
ordination of the Reich’s Government and the Reichstag to that 
dictatorship.” (B. Menne, The Case of Dr . Bruening.) 

The date of the declaration is also significant. There was no 

longer a weak-willed man like von Moltke t he younger at the head 

of the Supreme Command, but, from August 1916 onwards, General 

Ludendorff . 




He was the first of the m odern dictators, and in the name of the Grand 
G eneml St aff h e was determined to rule supreme in Germany, and it was not 
long before he succeeded. 

The charge that the party of Political Catholicism was the first in Germany 
to pronounce the solemn capitulation of Germany to the dictatorship of General 
Ludendorff may sound improbable, and even malicious, but it is nevertheless, 1 
as we have just seen, an historical fact. (B. Menne, The Case of Dr, Bruening.) 

In the third year of the war the Catholic Party was led by a trinity 
of groups characteristic of all Catholic parties, and|formed of 
Catholic aristocrats, high State officials, and leading Church 
dignitaries^ They were mostly nationalist and reactionary, and 
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created discontent among the Catholic peasants and workers. This 
was caused especially by the way they administered the so-called 
“civil truce,” and the refusal to introduce a general and equal 
franchise in Prussia. 

An opposition was formed gradually by the Catholic trade unions 
of the Rhineland, whose mouthpiece was Erzberger. Before and 
during the First World War he had played a doubtful political 
part as one of the directors of the Catholic industrialist Thyssen; at 
the Reichstag; and when he called for the annexation of the French 
iron-deposit of Briey. He was on very good terms with von Tirpitz, 
and, as leader of German propaganda, helped General Ludendorff to 

In 1917 Erzberger cut himself away from all thisOJj^ received 
certain information which convinced him that Germany had no 
chance of winning the war^/ G eneral Hoffman , the Commander of the 
German armies in the East, and Count Czernin, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, told him that Germany was in a hopeless situation. 

But the main impulse came from the Vatican itself /rope Benedict 
XV saw, with anxiety, that the position of the Central Powers was 
rapidly deter ioratin^There is no reason to believe that he desired^ 
their victory; but atleastiris'Tnearth^ 

their defeat? Austria was l^one^SeaT^atholic Power left in the 


worj^l, and the position of the Catholics in Germany was one of 
which great hopes were j ustified ^In t he circumstances it is under- 
standable that the Pope sought a solution not unfavorable to the 
two countries, and to this end he set himself to spin the first 
thread of mediation between London and BerlinJ The pr eliminar y 
requirement was a decla ration from Germany concern ing her aims 
mtheTwSTT ^ b egan. " ~ 

diplomatie^ a very capable 
young man, named Eugenio Pacelli (afterwards Papal Nuncio and 
Pope Pius XII), to* Munich to establish relations with the coming 
man in German political Catholic circles, Erzber ger. Shocked at the 
revelation made to him of Germany’s unfavorable position, Erz- 
berger gladly supported the action of the Pope. |£ speech delivered 
by him on July 6, 1917, made a deep impression on the Reichstag 
and had a very sobering effect generally] That was only the begin- 
ning, and Erzberger worked tirelessly to provide the Pope with the 
declaration he needed as a preliminary to his intervention. It was. 
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in fact, largely thanks to Erzberger that on July 19, 1917, a majority 
of the Reichstag, consisting of Catholics, Socialists, and Liberals, 
adopted a resolution in favor of “peace without annexations and 
indemnities. 55 Even the Kaiser was satisfied with the adoption of 
such a useful formula, although he did make one little reservation: 
the renunciation of a decision by force of arms was not to applyj 
to Germany. 

The situation was quickly reversed when Russia collapsed, in 
September 1917. Germany forgot the Peace Resolution, the Socialist 
and Catholic guarantee formula against a complete defeat, and 
German generals dictated the peace treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest. 

But when, in Nove mber 1918, Germany collapsed. Erzberger, 
the initiator of the famou s Peace Resolution, was chosen as the man 
t o negotiate the Armistice^ F ield-Marshal .jyon Hindenburg asked 
Erzberger to accept the heavy task. “With tears in his eyes, and 
clasping Erzberger’s hands between his own, Hindenburg besought 
him to undertake the terrible task for the sacred cause of his 
country. 55 

This scene was repeated exactly ten years later, when the Field- 
Marshal, once again “deeply moved and in tears, 55 held the hands of 
a nother leader of the German Catholic Party . 

Erzberger, as Chairman of the German Armistice Commission, 
signed the Armistice. 

Apart from having become a convinced democrat, after the war 
Erzberger became convinced that the militarists were the chief 
enemies of a peaceful, progressive Germany. However, that did not 
mean that the Catholic Party had changed. ^With the exception of 
Erzberger and his followers, the Party, as a whole, was still whole- 
heartedly on the side of the past Empire. Only two days after the 
collapse of Germany the Catholic Party, in Cologne passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of the retention of the Monarchy / Later, the leader of 
the Party protested publicly against the overthrow of the Kaiser, 
and in this he was supported especially by the young generation of 
Catholic officers in the Army. 

Catholic Church, besides its nationalism, was the chief in- 
stigator of this feeling and fostered the demands for the return 
of the Kaiser. Within the Catholic Party, and among the Catholics 
throughout Germany, the whole question was put very clearly by 
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one of her principal German hierarchical pillars, Cardinal Faul- 
haber. Addressing the Munich Catholic Congress, he declared: “The 
revolution was perjury and high treason, and wi ll go down in 
history branded for ever with the mark of Cain?^ 

“The mark of Cain” was but a Biblical expression for what in 
more direct words the Nationalists called “the stab in the back.” 
At the same time, and at the same place, Munich, Hitler was preach- 
ing the same thing! 

Although the Catholic Party damned the Revolution and hated 
the Reds, nevertheless, it took its part in the Republican Govern- 
ment. As a Catholic put it, “taking its stand on the basis of the 
given facts.” That did not mean there was a change of heart in 
the Party. It merely meant that it had to adapt itself to a new 
situation in order to attain the same ends. When dealing with 
Catholic parties, one must remember that they are but the instru- 
ments with which the Catholic Church aims at reaching certain 
religious moral goals; thus political Catholicism, even if not chang- 
ing an iota of its programme, can adapt itself to new situations by 
very easily making tactical moves which would be very difficult to 
other parties whose pri nciples are only political or social, and 
which, to them, wouldTe^Tmatter oTdeepe r p rinciple. 

— f^derHthe*Kaiser^ archie and 

imperialistic party. Under the Weimar Republic it appeared as 
though it h ad become republican an dTTenm had actually 

happened was that it had aaapteditself tome new circumstances in 
order the better to pursue its way toward its goals; and it remained 
what ithadalways been — namely, a Cat holic p arty. 

~TThis is not a question of mere opinion ; the" facts speak for them- 
selves. The Centre Party changed its tactics, even made alliances, 
though always provisional, with the hated Reds and Left-wing 
parties, but it never changed its determined course.ilf we compare 
the various moves of the Centre Party during the nrst ten years 
of the Republic, from 1919 to 1929, it will be seen that a move to 
the Right was followed by a move to the Left, which in turn was 
followed again by a move to the Right. One step forward, two steps 
back, was in fact their policy throughout the existence of the 
Repub lic^At one time the development of a Left wing had seemed 
possible, chiefly owing to the effects of defeat in the last war; but 
the propagating of the democratic ideas among Catholic workers, 
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The desire of the Catholic Church to have Catholic schools, in 
order to educate German Catholics, was natural, and it would not 
have become a great national political issue if it h ad confined itself 
to the religious sphere. But it did not do this. ^The religious issues 
were transformed into political issues, and vice versa. The Vatican, 
seeing that it could not obtain its aims by mobilizing its hierarchical 
machinery, put pressure on its political instrument , the Catholic 
Party . The Party took up the cause of the Catholic Church and ap- 
proached the German National Party, w ho were very accommo dat- 
ing on th e school problem. Meanwhile, the heavy hand of the Vatican 
pressed" - on the social internal policy of the Centre Party. The 
result of this was that the Party leadership began to stifle the 
poli ti cal social opposition of the Left wing o f the Party itself. They 
attei^ted to iveaESiit and to rally the Left-wing elements to the 
support of the reactionary policy of the Centre by appealing to 
their religious principles and to the fundamental principles of the 
Church on this educational problemT? 

| In this way the alliance betweenthe Catholic Party and the po- 
tential totalitarian German National Party was concluded. |This 
coalition between Catholic and Nationalist was a pact of mutual guar- 
antees. ^fhe Nationalists promised school laws which would have 
introduced confessional schools under the supervision of the 
churches; and the Catholics promised to support industrial sub- 
sidies, post-war import duties, and to vote, significantly enough, in 
favor of cutting down social expenditur e. Twice an agreement on 
these lines was concluded, but in both cases the agreement broke 
down. The first School Bill of 1925 did not come before the Reichs- 
tag at all, and tl^at of 1927 caused a most violent dispute within 
the coalition itself 4 The Party of Stresemann . in the end, caused it 
to be rejected. ^Both disputants wantedtoTave complete control of 
the education and formation of yo uthj lt was the same dispute which, 
later, broke out between Hitler and the Catholic Church. 

The School Bill was the cause of the breakdown of the coalition, 
which finally occurred in the spring of 1928. In May there were 
elections which resulted in a sensational swing to the Left — actually 
the biggest since 1918. The result was that in the Reichstag the 
Social Democratic Party had the strongest parliamentary groups in 
the House. 

[Besides this swing-over of the German masses to the Social Demo- 
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crats, anoth er shock to the C atholic Church was that the Catholic 
Party was among those who losFadher^nts. But a greater shock was 
to come. Other parties, especially the Social Democrats, had broken 
into the Catholic electorate, taking with them numerous votes. This 
was a thing which the Catholic Church and the Centre Party had 
thought would never happen; previously, it never had happened. 
The discovery greatly alarmed the Vatican authorities as well as the 
leader of the German Catholic Party. In the Vatican the decision 
about the Centre Party, which had been hesitatingly postponed, 
began to take shape; and the Centre Party, hoping to regain its lost 
ground, left the Nationalists and returned penitently to the coalition 
with the Social Democrats. T he Social Democra t, Hermann Mueller, 
became Reich Chance llonj 

That was in 1928. Anyone would have prophesied that Germany 
was going to have a Socialist rule at last, and so embark on coopera- 
tion with the other European nations. But the promise of this was not 
borne out. I n 1929, in spite of all appearances, three men were in the 
key commands of the strategic position of the German Republic. The 
combination, Hindenburg-Groener-Sc hleicher, was working behind 
the scenes with" the intention of liquidatmgThe Republic. pt i s inter- 
esting to remember that they were the last Army Command of the 
Kaiser at the time of the Armistice negotiated in 1918|They began to 
intrigue in the military and, above all, in the political field, meaning 
to do away with the “irksome intermediate Reich,” as they looked 
upon the German Republic, and this was only a preliminary to other 
important moves. 

In 1929 Hindenburg, pressed by his friends, began a more active 
reactionary policy in the Reich. As soon as the negotiations which 
were then being conducted were concluded ^ his^fi rst move was to 
dismiss the Social Democratic Chancellor, Muelle r, and his Foreign 
Minister Streseqj iann.f The General was already planning to abolish 
the principle that the Reich Chancellor must have the support of 
Parliament. A man should he put in his place who would have the 
“confidence of the Army.” It was agreed that such a man should 
pile through Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution, which gave 
dictatorial powers; and if Parliament protested, it would be dis- 
solved. 

[The conspirators discussed which party offered possibilities for 
their support toward the final liquidation of the Republic; and which 
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man would be suitable for tbe preliminary steps to the creation of a 
dictatorship that would eventually prepare the path for a real o neTj 
The Centre Party was the choice; and one of its leaders, the devout 
CatBoGcT5^^ who should rule, not with 

thrconsenFoF die^lParliament, but by grace of the Reichswehr.fTh e 
Chancellorship was offered to Dr. Bruenbn^^ that, 

if he accepted with those aims in view, he should rule by means of 
Article 48, and on the instructions of the Reichs wehr j 

There was a man in Germany who, although notlfuerman, knew 
how to shape the German political scene better than many German 
leaders; that man was Eugenio Pacelli, the Papal Representative. 

Pacelli had been in Germany s ince 1920, first in Munich and 
then in Berlin. On behalf of the Pope, in 1917, he had taken part 
in the negotiations for a compromised peace between Germany and 
the Allies — an attempt which e nded in failure. He had been con- 
stantly in Germany ever since and follo wed German politics closely, 
especially the politics of the Catholic parties: the Bavarian People’s & 
Party and the Centre Party |No Catholic leader of either party took 
a single step of importance without first consulting the Vatican 
through Cardinal Pacelli. And as Cardinal Pacelli was the right arm 
of the Pope, many important decisions rested with hirm^ 

When Pacelli first arrived in Germany as Papal Nuncio, he created 
a mild sensation when, contrary to expectation, he began to co- 
operate with Erzberger. There were different opinions about this, 
as the views of the Cardinal were fairly well known. Some held that 
he was in sympathy with the Left wing of Catholicism; others, that 
T m fo ied to curb and restrain as much as possible the Socialist tend- 
ency of the Catholic le ader .1 The latter view seemed to have been 
confirmed when, after the assassination of Erzberger, he treated his 
successor, Dr. Wirth, with great coolness. But when Dr. Marx took 
the leadership of the Party, Pacelli sided openly with the Right- 
wing Catholic gro up. | 

The Cardinal"anTffxe new leader of the Centre Party became in- 
timate, and Dr. Marx never made a move without consulting 
Pacelli, who, in fact, practically directed the policy of the Catholic 
Party for several years during that period. It was he who first 
conceived, and then inspired and promoted,' \thg_ coalition of the 
Centre Party with the German National Party J whi ch move was so 
full of most serious consequences for the whole of Germany. 
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What were the reasons which caused the Cardinal to steer a 
powerful political party in one certain direction instead of another; 
and what induced him to make an alliance with the most nationalist, 


authoritarian, anti-democratic, and would-be creator of a German 
dictatorship, the Ger man National Part y? 

The answer lies in what has prompted all Catholic politicians: 


[the interests of the Catholic Church as a religious institutionj^etting 1 
aside the dislike of the Vatican for Socialism, etc., there was an 


immediate goal which the Vatican aimed at: |it wa nted to introduce 
the formal establishment of the confessional school into the German 


educational system. That they wanted abov e all; and it would have 
been possible if Germany and the Vatican had reached a mutual 
agreement for a favorable Concordat] 

But the Concordat was never signed; nor was the School Bill 
ever to come into effect Nevertheless, Cardinal Pacelli did well for 
the Catholic Church, as the Republic op ened her coffers to the 
Church, and the subsidies of the German State to the Catholic Church 
increased fro m 148,0 00,000 marks, in j[925^ to 163,000,000 marks, in 
1928. " 

Cardinal Pacellfs opinion on how to deal with the great set-back 
at the election of 1928 grew in weight at the Vatican, where he was 
known to be as keen as the Pope in his plan to sacrifice the old- 
fashioned political Catholicism. fThe Vatican had already started on 
that road, although after the war there had been much hesitation 
over the fate of the German Catholic parties, as they had proved an 
invaluable weapon even during the years immediately following the 
First World War, and it seemed as if they might still be of great 
service to the Church. But actually this was not borne out. The 
Catholic Party was no longer able to exert the great influence it had 
exerted in the past -without allying itself with some other party — 
at times, even with its enemies^ This was largely due to the frame- 
work of the Republic. It allowed too much liberty to the political 
groups, which increased the economic deterioration of Germany as 
the masses were radically inclined on social matters. |Also , the loss 
of thousands of Catholic members of the Centre Party, who had left 
political Catholicism for other movements and in the main had 
joined the ranks of the Social Democrats, caused the Vatican great 
concernT 

Alftms had been considered for several years, but the shock came 
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when the loss suffered by political Catholicism in the spring of 
1928 was known ^Ahn ost half a million voters had turned their backs 
on political Catholici sm^ ? It was the worst electoral defeat ever suf- 
fered in the history of the Centre Party. Although the loss was pro- 
portionally enormous j the se riousness of the matter was even more 
alarming to the Vatican, as that loss was the culmination of a per- 
sistent decline in the strength of political Catholicism in Germ any. 
Had this continued to decline at such a pace it would have been a 
matter of but a few years before the Party would have become a 
nonentity in the political life of the nation, and the “red, secular en- 
emies of the Church would have prevailed.” 

The Vatican had kept a close watch on this decline, and after 
the defeat of 1928 the statistician of the Centre Party was asked to 
draw up a table showing the losses of the Party since its foundation. 
The report was sent to Rome by Pacelli. Its publication was for- 
bidden, and only the high officials of the Party, and the Vatican, had 
knowledge of it. According to this report the percentage oFall male 
Catholic voters who cast their vote for the Catholic Centre Party was 
the following: — 


Percentage 

1875 .... 85 

1907 .... 65 

1912 .... 55 

1919 .... 48 

1928 .... 39 


This tendency of a persistent decline was the more serious as there 


was a prospect of the losses continuing to increase disproportion- 
ately, and with increasing speed, as the Catholic workers were more 
and mo r e accepting S ocialist doctrines, especially after~the alliance 
oi the Centre P artywi^^ German National Party; 

whereas the Catholic Youth and the Catholic intelligentsia were going 
over to the German Nationalists. 


The Party which had served German Catholicism for more than 
two generations was ceasing to become an effective political instru- 
ment ^ om ething more drastic and effective had to replace Jy A new 
path had to be followed; new policy adopted; new methods en- 
couraged; new men had to be helped to power. ~ 

After the defeat of 1928 the most reactionary elements of the 
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world, jits various activities were all aimed at curbing democracy 
and Socialism in the various countries; and these activities took 
shape and were carried out by the different instruments of political 
Catholicism in Europe. It is worth noting a few of these forms, 
which, although varying in character, were all aiming at the same 
goal. In Bavaria and Hungary, political Catholicism wa s legitimist^ 
in Belgium and Austria, reactionary ; in Portugal, Spain, ana Po- 
land, militarist and Fas cist But all had one international frame- 
work, which 'vS^^nti-Communism as sponsored by the Vatican. ^ 

In Germany, political Catho licism had to play no mean part in 
this inteniSl^al^framewo^; btujt^was d create 

favorable circumstances in which to bring*aEout1:he necessary altera- 
tions in Germ an policy. The Vatican steered the Centre Party to the 
Right between the years 1924 and 1928; |ani steered it to dictator- 
ship between 1928 and JL933 J 

|The. German Catholics came more and more under the influence 
oftfie clergy, often in conflict with the Centre Party, and that was 
done through the creation of Catholic ActionJ At the same time the 
Catholic intelligentsia, "which was already very antagonistic to So- 
viet Russia, was made more so by the direct encouragement of the 


Vatican. At the Vatican, and amidst the German Catholics, it became 
clear that, besides their common enmity against Communist Russia, 
there was another great go al bef ore t hem, a nd that was t h e restora- 

(see cLa^eronRussia and the Vatican). 

This odium and this aggressive attitude toward Soviet Russia 
met and mingled with all those other elements in Germany which 
entertained the same hostility toward that country: Prussian Junkers, 
Pan-Germans, Nazis, and the like. On this particular subject these 
groups were on common ground with the various leaders of political 
Catholicism, like Dr. Kaas, Chancellor Bruening, yon Papen, etc. 

But not all^CaShoSTel^en^^^r^^ ^r^ riusTru saSe. There 
weriTsevei^^ reasons* were against it. 

After the defeat of the Centre Party there was violent controversy 
inside the Party itself concerning the future line to be adopted in 
social matters and in foreign policy; but, with Dr. Kaas and the 
Papal Nuncio in continual close touch, the clerical element won, and 
in December 1928 Dr. Kaas became the leader of the Centre Party. 

That was the turning-point. The Centre Party from now on was 
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completely in the hands of the Vatican. The rank and file continued 
in the belief that things were as before except that the Party was 
pursuing a more reactionary and nationalist policy; but in reality 
the Centre Party was being used for one purpose, and that was to 
destroy German democracy, German Socialism, and to create a dic- 
tatorship w hich should fight Communism and guarantee the interest 
of the Church in that cou ntry. 

Events began to take concrete form; the Vatican plan began to 
work in the realm of German politics. Exactly a year had passed 
after Dr. Kaas’s election when Dr. Bruening, the fervent Catholic 
Deputy, was elected ^chairman of the parliamentary group of the 
Centre Party, and the plot spun by the Nationalist and Centre 
Parties began to unfold itself. 

At the New Year’s reception in the palace of the Reich President, 
in 1930, Hindenburg was to see, for the first time, the man who 
had been recommended to him by the plotters — the most devout 
Dn > Bruen ing.||rhey said that he would be the man who would rid 
them of democracy, who would render Parliament obsolete, and who- 
would rule as a dictator with Article 48. fj 

Hindenburg and Dr. Bruening discussed plans, Bruening raising 
several objections to getting rid of democracy too hastily. In the 
end he accepted. Hindenburg repeated another of his acts — a replica 
of . that enacted with Erzberger several years previously. “Suddenly 
Hindenburg began^w^TlEose facile tears of old age; and with 
that historic gesture which began and ended so many of his rela- 
tionships, he clasped Bruening’s hand in both his own. ‘So many 
have forsaken me; give me your word that now, at the end of my 
life, you will not desert me’ ” ( Wheeler-Bennet) . 

Bruening accepted. On March 27, 1930, the Social Dem o crat 
jHueller^ resigned from the Reich Chancellorship. The following day 
Bruening was charged with the formation of the new Cabi net.£Qn 
March 31 Hindenburg appointed Bruemng, Reich Cha ncellor, by the 
grace of the old General and backed by the German Arq^yT| 

Apri l 1, 1930, w as an hi storic al d ate for Germany. T he new 
Chancellor made his first appearance in the KeTchstag.^Se parlia- 
mentary regime in Germany had ended and the authoritarian regime 
had begunj “My Cabinet has been formed with a view to concluding 
in the shortest possible time the tasks generally considered necessary 
in the interest of the Reich. It will be the final attempt to carry them 
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on with the assistance of the Reichstag,” said Bruening. This meant 
that the new Chancellor did not appeal for support, Ibut threatened 
Parliament with dissolution if that support was not forthcoming The 
Reichstag had not heard such words since the days of Bismarck, 
The new Cabinet presented itself as “The Government of front-line 
soldiers,” and from then it was very important, in the political field 
in Germany, whether a man had served in the front-line trench or 
not; and when, where, and for how long. 

The Hindenburg-Groener-Schleicher plan was at last actively at 
work. Bruening had begun to carry on its mission. He presented the 
Reichstag with a finance programme which was to be an excuse for 
hirn to deal with Parliament summarily. Knowledge of this in detail is 
unimportant; but it provided for increased military expenditure, 
notwithstanding the fact that the State was in a bad financial con- 
dition, and it advocated a poll tax which became known as the 
“Nigger Tax.” 

The Reichstag, after having attempted to come to some agree- 
ment with Bruening, rejected several points of the programme. This 
is what Bruening and his companions had counted on. That same 
evening Bruening decided to put the rejected points i^Jo force by an 
“Emergency Decree” issued by the Reich PresidentAThe Emergency 
Decree was made possible by Article 48 of die Weimar Constitution. 
This Article permitted the Reich President, “in the event of con- 
siderable disturbance to public order and security, or danger to 
public order or security,” to invest himself with certain dictatorial 


powers, includi ng the right to issue laws by the so-called “Emer- 
gency Dee ree.’jyhe text of Article 48 made it very clear that the 
Emergency Decree was to be usedonly in case of grave internal 
unrest and tumult on a dangerous^scale,^ ^factors which at that time, 
with Bruening, did not exist J 

Two days after Bruening had issued his first “Emergency De- 
cree,” Parliament asked for its withdrawal . Bruening*s answer was to 
dissolve the Reichstag. New elections were held during the following 
autumn.^And in the elections of September 1930 the shadow of Hit- 
ler a ppeared menacingly on the New Reichstag. One hundred ancf 
seven N azi Deputies entered the House?/ 

Men and events played into the Hands of the parliamentary dic- 


tator. The Social Democrats, who ha d 142 seats in Parliament and 
who were now the strongest group in the Reichstag, began a policy 
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of “toleration” toward Bruening, “lest worse befall.” They were 
afraid of Hitler. It was a suicidal policy. The economic crisis did the 
rest. Bruening ? s economic policy, in the opinion of many, was dis- 
astrous. fW^ges were reduced between 25 and 30 per cent, whereas 
reduction in cost of living, which had been promised, was only 10 
per cent; and while all servants of the State had their wages cut, 
it is significant that one section, the officers of the Reichswehr, was 
not touche3T| 

When 'Bruening was made Chancellor there were 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed in Germany; when he left, there were 6,000,000, and a finan- 
cial collapse was made worse by a self-imposed economic blockade! 
Had it not been for this political and economic chaos there were 
many Germans who would not have been influenced by Hitler, who 
was one of those who welcomed these conditions joyfully. As the 
debacle gathered impetus the rank and file of his Party increased, 
and there is no doubt but that Hitler’s promise of recovery, 
and the prospects he held out of a brighter future, brought him 
many unsuspecting adher ents?) 

Bruening had several plans of an economic and political nature, 
bj^jyhich he hoped to avoid paying reparations and at the same time 
arm the German A rmy.| 

In the spring of 1932 Bruening declared that, as Germany had 
completely disarmed, “she had the legal and moral right” to demand 
the disarmament of all other countries. |While he was speaking to 
the world in this way the Catholic Bruening went on with the secret 
arming of Germ any) During his Chancellorship there were several 
incidents bearing on this, one of the most outstanding ) being that 
connected with Carl von Ossietzky, a Nobel Peace Prize winner, who 
was tried and convicted for revealing the military activities behind 
the fagade of civil aviation in Ger man y^ He was sentenced to a 
number of years 5 imprisonment, charged with “the betrayal of mili- 
tary secrets.” 

Bruening and his Defence Minister worked hand in hand on Ger- 
many’s secret armaments, which, under Bruening, began to develop 
at full speed. He and his military friends gave particular attention 
to the air arm. Germany’s illegal fighter and bomber formations 
were amplified and strengthened, an ( ^subs tantial subsidies were paid 
to aeroplane manufacturing firms, such as Junkers and Heinfcglg/ 
Already there were in existence no fewer than forty-four illegal train- 
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ing schools for military flying^ JPlan s, studied to the minutest details, 
were ready for the bombardment of the Maginot Line? as well as for 
Paris and JLondon.J The leader of the “Air Department, under 
Bruening, wasSaptain Br an debur g-^the^^m an who later led the 
Luftwaffe when London was bo mbed.l 

Meanwhile, Bruening, “the Hunger Chancellor, 5 as the German 
masses called him, was busy in the political field in connection with 
the rising Nazi Leader. fife did not see in Hitler an enemy; on the 
contrary, he sa w in him an all y who, in his lust for power and as a 
rival dictato^^miMT^To^et rid of democracy, to arm Germany, 
and to fight Bolshe vism^ 

Almost immediatelyafter the election of 1930 Goering had long 
and secret negotiations with Minister Trevmanus ; and, at the same 
time, Roehm, t he chi ef of Hitler’s S.A., was received by Generalvon 
SchleiSberTrhey discussedlSe^nny, regular and irregular, and 
agreed, as was later disclosed, to alter certain features of the Nazi 
civil Army. 

After these preliminaries the two leaders met again in October 
1930. What was discussed has never been known in its entirety, 
but information leaked out which gave rise to the report that 
Bruening and Hitler had reached an agreement to share the gov- 
“er mnentl and that Bruening would take Nazi Ministers into his 
Cabinet. However, the agreement broke down over the number of 
such Ministers to he given office. 

Both Hitler and Bruening denied that they had ever made such 
arrangements; but upon one occasion, ! when Bruening was holding a 
meeting of Catholics, he was interruptedTby a gang of Nazis. He 
threatened to make disagreeabl e^j^e lations about what Hitle rjiad 
confided to him oTSs plans if they continued to interfere with tEe 
"C^h^c'^eetings. The Nazis replied that they, too, could make 
sensational disclosures about what Bruening had told Hitler. | Both, 
knowing themselves to be compromised, saw to it that there was 
no more friction to cause disclosures about the famous first meeting. 

A year passed befo^ their negotiations, 

in September 1931. This time Bruening publicly thanked Hitler and 
his supporters for “the courtesy with which, despite all criticism, 
they treated my person.” 

Hindenburg’s term of office was expiring, and Bruening needed 
assistance for Hindenburg’s re-election as Reich President, which 
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political affairs. Hejiad given the plan his blessing, and the Vatican 
was in favor of it. yhe o ne condition th at the Vat ican imposed upon 
Bruening and his companions was that^ t^ h ould not be compromised 
or involved openly in the plot in view of the international compli- 
cationTT^^ give rise. Once the Monarchy was restored, 

the Catholic Church would give all her supp ort thro ugh its clerg y, 
^aSEohcs, and Centre Party. Bruening and the other conspirators 
agreed. Outwardly, the procedure for the execution of the plan was 
not to come either from Bruening or the Catholic Party, or from any-^ 
body connected with the Vatican?"? 

Once moreTEeT whole scheme was abortive. This time owing to 

«6Ba 

the opposition of Hinden burg hi mself, who could not harmonize his 
stilTl^^ his old Kaiser with the p!an. |But one re sult^ 

was achieved by Bruening while in power. Under his deliberate 
guidance, generals, big industrialists, Junkers, and extrem e National* 
ists were put into^k^jgositions. The military machine had recon- 
quered Germany and become dominant — chiefly due to the moves 
of the Centre Party and, above all, to T those of Bruening^ 

It has often been said that Bruening envisaged the restoration of 
the Monarchy in order to prevent Hitler from coming into power, 
but the facts do not bear out this jco ntent ion. Bruening’s original 
pla^towE^"HafIeF"and Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalist 
Party, subscribed, and Were re ady to give their support, was : first, 
to d estroy the Repub lic; secondly , to rest ore the Mo narchy; and 
thirdly , to form a Government entirely composed of Fascist and semi- 
Fascist parffesTwhidb were theTN ationallst, the Nazis, an dffielSentr e 
PartyyE order to achieve this last part of their programme Bruen- 
ing promised Hindenburg, as well as Hitler and Hugenberg, that, 
once the first two goals were reached, he, Bruening, would resign and 
make way for Hugenberg and Hitler. 

The Pope and Cardinal Pacelli were not only kept informed, but, 
for the ultimate plan which was to follow the restoration of the 
Monarchy, th ey wanted a n assurance that a really strong Government 
which ‘VouTHnoO Social Democrats” should rule 

the new Germany, always under the conditions that enough guaran- 
tees should be given for the safeguarding of the Church’s interests. 


These pourparlers were carried out at this stage, chiefly through Dr. 
Kaas and the Papal Chamberlain, von Pap en.^ 
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Here are the textual words of Bruening regarding his plans, 
spoken to Hindenburg: — 

I give my word that as soon as it has reached the point when the transition 
from the Republic to the Monarchy is assured, I will resign, and then you can 
form a Cabinet entirely from the parties of the Right [Nationalist, Nazis, etc.]. 


In addition to this, Bruening had another project in mind. This was, 
to turn the Social Democrats out of office in Prussia. Such a project 
had already taken shape before he asked their Party to support his 
plan to re-elect Hindenburg^who w as nom inated on April 10, 1932, 
and elected chiefly by the votes of the Social iJemocratsr 

For several weeks the detailed plans were in the desk of Hinden- 
burg. After the overthrow of Social Democracy in Prussia |the at- 
tempt was made to form a strong Government of Catholics and N azis. 
Mgr. Kaas was in continual touch with the Catholic leader, Gregor 
Strasser, trying to come to a final agreement with Hitler. BuFlIiSeF 
changed his mind at the last moment and the plan miscarried fhe d id 
not co-operate with Bruening because he knew that the Catholic 
Chancellor was politically deadjln fact, on May 30, 1932, Bruening 
fell. 

Hindenburg dismissed Bruening on the advice of the generals and 
other forces which were working behind the scenes. They were 
plo tting for the destruction of the Democratic German Parliament^ 
and for th e creation of a di ctators hip. The first phase had been 
reached. The time was ripe for the second phase. 

The new Cabinet was formed by General von Schleicher, even 
before Bruening’s dismissal. But at this point the plotters once more 
were divided among themselves. The generals wanted a man who 
should leave the door open to them at jjie first opportunity. That 
man had been chosen and had accepted.|It was another Catholic, vent 
Papen . But Mgr. Kaas, and through hinTtlie Vatic^oT^anted^llitler 
andHugenberg to come into powerj 

For a long time the VaticanTiad been negotiating with the in- 
triguers, and when it was known that the Chancellorship had been 
offered to von Papen, and that it had been accepted, it instructed 
Mgr. Kaas, who was the leader of the Centre Party, to ask him to 
refuse it. This von Papen promised to do, and actually swore to 
Kaas that he would reject the offer. When, however, Hindenburg 
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pressed him once more and von Papen accepted, Mgr. Kaas and the 
Vatican reproached him for having broken his promise, to which 
he gave a typical Jesuitical answer. The first time, he said, the Presi- 
dent offered Mm^e'Chmcellorship as a member of the Catholic 
Party, and in accordance with his promise he refused; the second 
time the offer was made to him as a private individual, and j ie ac- 

von Papen belonged to a Wes tphalia n Catholic family ; he 
, and in spite of the disreputabK^fiaracterTor which he 
was notorious, he had great influence in the inner councils of the 
Catholic Party and at the Vatican. He was the owner of the main 
organ of German Catholic igmTi ^^ 

The new Chancellor was heartily supported by the great Catholic 
industrialists, the aristocracy, and high State officials, all of whom 
knew that his nomination was but a last step to that at which they 
had been aiming for so long. In spite of the set-back suffered by 
Prelate Kaas and Cardinal Pacelli in Rome, matters would have taken 
the right turn for them at the right time but f or the rank and file 
^gfjheCatholic Party, which was com posed of worlcers^ TKey~tuSed 
"agaj^^ of the Party, its policy, and the new 

Chancellor, with as much strong feeling as the Social Democrats, 
^37^Ttime |the lea dership of the Party fell into their hands.f This 
was allowed, as ttuTfate of the Party was already sealed.*^ 
jfhe significance of the rise to power of von Papen was not real- 
ized except for the few intriguers in Berlin, and th e still fewe r in 
the in the German 

^CSEdicTarty which gave the coup de grace to Bruening. Those who 
had sponsored the second course, headed by von Papen, had per- 
suaded the various generals and their colleagues to “work” on Hin- 
denburg to dismiss Bruening from the Chancellorship.^ The two 
hostile camps within the high ranks of the leading German Catholics 
were divided on the issue whether definitely to abandon the Centre 
Party a nd allow its extinction, as decided by the Pope, o r whether 
to allow it to continue and take its share in an administration headed 
by Hitler .j([n such an administration, the Nazi, the Nationalist Ger- 
man Party, and the Centre Party were to be full partners. The 
alternative was to subscribe to the death of the Centre Party and 
co me to an agreement with Hi tler about the interests of Catholicism 
and of the Church in Germany; 


cepted. 
was rich 
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The first group was headed by Bruening himself. He had upon 
more than one occasion let the Vatican know of his objection to g the 
plan of the Pope to get rid of the Catholic Party which, for two gen- 
erations, had served Catholicism^ w most powerful, 

and st eady Catholic party in Europe. On several occasions he had 
promised to resign niloHer to give" way to Hitler, provided the 
Centre Party should be allowed to play itsrole^Even after his dis- 
missal, Bruening informed Kaas, and through Eim the Vatican, that 
he would be ready to accept a post in the new Cabinet if Hitler were 
made Chancellor. flfike Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalists, 
Bruening was under the illusion that Hitler would work with them 
as equals'/ This policy, which had been condemned ever since the 
great defeat of 1928, was not accepted. Kaas and the other Cath- 
olics who had accepted the Vatican’s decision were made to under- 
stand by Cardinal Pacelli that something had to be done before 
“unforeseen events could interfere with our plans.” Kaas and his 
accomplices set in motion the necessary political machinery behind 
Hindenburg, and Bruening, who was already in disfavor with the 
German masses and with the clique which had put him into power, 
was dismissed. 

The Chancellorship of von Papen was responsible for intrigues 
of all kinds, which originated in Berlin, between the groups of gen- 
erals and the leaders of the various parties: the Right^the Centre 
Party, Mgr. Kaas, von Papen, the Vatican, and HitlerXThe Vatican, 
Mgr. Kaas, and von Papen himself worked hand in nan3 to see 
that Hitler should get into power without any serious opposition. 
They were to prepare the way and ease the path of Hitler to the 
Chancellorship. 

Von Papen was soon replaced by another Catholic, General von 
Schleicher. But the General found himself in sympathy with the 
Socialists and|threatened to expose transactions which would have 
e mbarrassed high Catholics and t he Vatican; and, last but not least, 
the corruption of certain dealings in which Hindenburg and von 
Papen themselves were inv olved.! It was then that von Papen per- 
suaded the old President to make Hitler President. 

Later von Papen, during a lecture to a Catholic audience in 
Cologne, declared that: “Providence destined me to render an essen- 
tial service to the birth of the Government of the national regenera- 
tion” (November 12). At the beginning of January 1933 von Papen 
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met Hitler in the house of a Cologne banker and told him that the 
time had arrived when they should work together; the men and 
machinery that would put him into power were ready, and the 
Vatican would support him Mn r eturn it was expected that, once in 
power, he, Hitler, would destroy the Communist and Socialist 
Parties as a preliminary and discuss a Concordat with the Catholic 
Ch urch J Hitler promised. The two reached an agreement. Hitler 
woulaFecome Chancellor, and von Papen Deputy Chancellor. Von 
Papen then persuaded Hindenburg to ask Hitler to become Chan- 
ceUor jOn J anuary 30, 1933, Hitler, a Cat holic by birth, was made 
Chancellor oTGSrman ^y ^ 
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lien Hitler was made Reich Chancellor it was the 
beginning of the end for German Catholicism. 
Not many days had gone by before he asked for 
an “Empowering Enactment” which would give 
him dictatorial powers within legal lines. As to 
obtain this it was necessary for him to have a 
two-thirds maj ority in the Reichstag, |the su ccess 
or the failure of his demand depended upon whether or not the 
Catholic Party voted for him.j ln order to ingratiate himself with the 
Vatican an d the highly placed Catholic leaders, Hitler, who had 
already secured the unconstitutional suppression of the Communist 
Party’s mandates, began negotiations for the support of the Centre 
Party^ These negotiationP^toteci in tiie middle of "March 1933. 
Bru emng himse lf and Prelate Kaasc onductedthem personally, and 
informed the Vatican of their progress in every detail. 

Among other conditions exacted of Hitler by Bruening was that 
he should give a written statement to the effect that the Empowering 
Act should not override the veto of the President. He advised the 
Chancellor on what lines he should adopt in his Foreign policy. 
Prelate Kaas discussed and obtained the promise for which the Vat-_ 
ican had worked so hard for so many years — that, at last, a Con- 
cordat should' be concluded. Hitler promised that the Catholic Church 
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should have a special position of privilege in the New Reich if the 
Vatican would use its influence to secure him the vote of the Centre 
PartyjThe Vatican agreed, and Hitler made a further promise that 
in the inaugu^^ of his Government he would make a 

public declaration that would give effect to the promised privilege. 

On March 23, 1933, the Reichstag met at the Kroll Opera House, 
in Berlin. In spite of a small Catholic oppositiomthe Catholic Party, 
led by Bruening and Kaas, voted for Hitler. \They had voted the 
death sentence of the German Parliament and for the suicide of 
their Catholic Part^Tjf 

On May 17, 1933, Hitler summoned the Reichstag once more and 
obtained a resolution subscribed, not only by the Nazis, the German 
Nationalists, and the Catholics, but by the Social Democrats, to the 
effect that “These representatives of the German people . . . place 
themselves unitedly behind the Government.” 

Meanwhile, von Papen had begun negotiations in Rome for the 
signing of a Concordat between Hitler and the Holy See. The time 
Jiad been well chosen for negotiations — -April, May, and June 1933. 
jBesides von Papen, another leader of the Catholic Party who had 
accepted the view of the Vatican on political Catholicism in Germany 
went to Rome, where ways and means were discussed by which to 
carry out the Vatican sentence with asjttle shock as possible to 
the German Catholics. During his stay in Rome, PrelateKaas/ in 
a public declaration, described Hitler as “the beareToTTu^Tideals 
who will do all that is necessary to save the nation from catas- 
trophe.”! 

•"UMMWiiaP 

Hitler himself, seeing the Vatican on his side, kept his promise 
about the Concordat, and stated on March 23, 1933: “Just as we see 
in Christianity the unshaken foundation of the moral life, so it is 
our duty to cultivate friendly relations with the Holy See and to 
develop them” ( Universe , March 31, 1933). w— ^ 

By this time the Vatican wholeheartedly favored the Nazis. The 
Pope sent orders to the German bishops, who were assembled at 
Fulda, that they were to instruct the ir clergy to support Hitler. The 
impartial Annual ifegw/erhasmread^ 

that “the gigantic swing-over of the Catholic middle class in West 
and South Germany to the Nazi Party broke the power of the old 
middle-class Catholic Parties” (1933). A glance at the electoral sta- 
tistics will show that the Catholic (plus the Jewish) vote did not 
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decrease; but there were 4,000,000 new voters. Many Catholics had 
hesitated, hating the Jews and the Socialists, but not daring to vote 
for the Nazis.feut the order came from Rome that hostility to the 
Nazis must ceasel (This, according to the Catholic Revue de Deux 
Monies of January 15, 1935: Le Catholicisme et la politique mon- 
diale. ) 

Meanwhile, Hitler had begun to prepare for the election. He 
paralysed the Communist and Socialist Parties by suppressing their 
papers and imprisoning their leaders. Not a single leader of a non- 
Nazi party was allowed facilities to appeal to the country except 
Bruening, who urged the German Catholics to vote for Hitler. 

On February 27th the Nazis burned the Reichstag in order to 
rouse the millions of apathetic Germans against the Communists. 
On the same day the Communist Party was banned and thousands 
of its members murdered or put into concentration camps. On the 
5th of March there were new elections.^AU Germany rushed to the 
poll, and, with the help of the many Catholics who voted for them, 
the Nazis got a larger number of votes and deputies than any other 
part|T^ 

Hitler struck another bargain with the Vatican before signing 
the ConcordatijThe Vatican was not to protest against his internal 
policy in dealing roughly with the “Communists, Socialists, and 
Jews, or even with some Catholic organizations” (presumably of the 
Left). The Vatican agreed^fctler then commenced to deal with his 
enemies, who, incidentally, were the enemies of the Catholic Church. 
The most appalling persecution of Jews, Communists, and Sodajists 
began. By March 1933^ HitIer had suppressed practically the whole of 
the Opposition Press; all Communist papers were banned, and 175 
of the 200 Socialist papers were suspended.^This move was wel- 
comed with undisguised rejoicing by the Vatican, especially as it 
had been agreed beforehand that the Catholic Party alone would he 
allowed to exist, at least for the time bein^The pogroms which took 
place all over Germany shocked the ‘'civilized world and brought 
protests from many countries. 

|/The “authority” which claims to be the moral authority of the| 
World was practically the only one which did not utter a single word 
in defence of the perse cuted, or j)f reproach to the Nazis. It would be 
well to rememberAaTThis was the same “authority” which asked 
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the Spanish people to disobey their Government, and began an a imed 
revolt in Mexico calling for a holy crusade against Communism. || 

During the reign of terror, Hitler began to co-ordinate the Catholic 
organizations, while at the same time, through the pressure of the 
clergy, the demand of Catholics to enter the Nazi Party and organi- 
zations increased by leaps and bounds. Despite the fact that the local 
Nazis continued to treat the Catholics roughly throughout Germany, 
tie Catholic Party could do nothing, as it had the Catholic Hier- 
*arcE^ against it and they knew what was passing between Hitler and 
the Va ticanj ln desperation they put themselves entirely in the hands 
of Bruening, knowing of his opposition to the dissolution of Ger- 
man political Catholicism. Against all probability, Bruening still 
hoped that he might give a new lease of life to the Party by showing 
the Vatican that, through the influence of the Centre Party, the 
Church could bring pressure to bear on Hitler, and in that way make 
the opportunity for political Catholicism to govern with the Nazis. 

Bruening asked to see Hitler on this matter. At the end of June 
1933 a new meeting between them was arranged. The announcement 
was made, but eventually Hitler cancelled it. The news he received 
from Rome caused him to do this. Vine Vatican and von Papen had 
brought the negotiation of a Concordat to a successful conclusion, 
and with this the fate of the Centre Party had been settled definit ely^ 
|The Catholic Party, which had defeated Bismarck, and in which 
Hitler saw his greatest enemy, was given orders direct from Rome 
to dissolve itself and thus clear the way to absolute Nazi dictatorship. 
On the evening of July 5, 1933, the Centrum issued a decree for its 
own dissolution — in fact its own death sentence. It was worded as 
follows: — 


The political upheaval has placed German political life on an entirely new 
foundation, which leaves no room for Party activities. The German Centre 
Party, therefore, immediately dissolves itself, in agreement with Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Many Catholics protested and criticized the conduct of the Vat- 
ican, which tried to appease and explain. In a semi-official statement 
it replied: — 

The determination of Chancellor Hitler’s Government to eliminate the Cath- 
olic Party coincides with the Vatican's desire to disinterest itself from political 
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parties and confine the activities of Catholics to the Catholic Action organiza- 
tion outside any political party. 

The Secretary of State, Pacelli, made this significant statement: — 

On account of the exclusion of Catholics as a political party from the public 
life of Germany, it is all the more necessary that the Catholics, deprived of 
political representation, should find in the diplomatic pacts between the Holy 
See and the National Socialist Government guarantees which can assure them, 
at least, the maintenance of their position in the life of the nation. This neces- 
sity is felt by the Holy See, not only as a duty towards itself, but as a grave 
responsibility before the German Catholics, so that these cannot reprove the 
Vatican for having abandoned them in a moment of crisis. 

When Mgr. Kaas, the leader of the Catholic Party, went to Rome 
he was instructed by the Pope to declare his support of Hitler, thus 
hinting to his followers what they should do. Whether or not he was 
personally convinced of the ideas he expressed, it is impossible to 
say; but the fact remains that, after interviews with the Pope and his 
Secretary of State, to the great surprise of many he made the fol- 
lowing declaration: — 

Hitler knows well how to guide the ship. Even before he became Chancellor 
I met him frequently and was greatly impressed by his clear thinking, by his 
way of facing realities while upholding his ideals, which are noble. 

It is wrong to insist to-day on what Hitler said as a demagogue, when the 
one thing that interests us is to know what he does to-day and to-morrow as 
a Chancellor. ... It matters little who rules so long as order is maintained. 
The history of the last few years has well proven in Germany that the demo- 
cratic parliamentary system was incapable. 

The German Hierarchy was instructed to support the Vatican’s 
policy and the new Nazi regime, and the bulk of the Hierarchy 
obeyed. The following is a typical declaration by one of the heads 
of the German Catholic Church, Cardinal Faulhaber: — 

In the Liberal epoch it was proclaimed that the individual had the right to 
live his own life as he chose; to-day the masters of power [Hitler] invite the 
individuals to subordinate themselves to general interests. We declare ourselves 
partisans of the doctrine and we rejoice in this change of mentality. 

And the Archbishop of Bamberg, who addressed himself to the Cath- 
olic Press of Germany, advocated that all should 
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second energetically and sincerely the efforts of the National Government to 
realize the reconstruction of Germany and renew its economic and spiritual life. 

The Concordat between the Vatican and Hitler consisted o f thirty- 
five Articles, and dt amalgamated the various clauses and terms in the 
Concordat signed individually by Prussia, Bavajia, and Ba£en. With 
the new Concordat the Catholic Church was making a pact in which 
the whole of Germany was included; and jone whic h allowed her to 
impose her edicts on numerous German states that were unwilling, 
and had refused to have any agreement with the Va tican,; 

All the main aims of the Catholic Church with reganTtcTa modern 
State are to be found in the Concordat. The Church, in accordance 
with its new policy, agreed to keep priests and religion out of 
“politics,” whereas the State agreed to permit the Catholic religious 
associations, clerical and lay, as long as they confined themselves 
to religious activities. Education, marriage, the nomination of 
bishops, were all dealt with. Several years before, denominational 
schools had been the goal which the Vatican attempted to reach when 
it ordered the Centre Party to form a Government with the Right 
Parties, while boycotting the Social Democrats. The Vatican’s aims 
were at last to be fulfilled by Hitler, 

In appreciation for having made her full partner with the State, 
the Catholic Church asked God’s blessing on the Nazi Reich. 

On Sundays and Holy days, special prayers, conforming to the Liturgy, will 
be offered during tbe principal Mass for the welfare of the German Reich and 
its people, in all episcopal, parish and conventual churches and chapels of the 
German Reich (Art. 30). 

And finally, the Order was given to all the Catholic Church spirit- 
ual generals — namely, the bishops — not only to be loyal to the Nazi 
regime, but to work to the effect that all the thousands of clergy 
under each bishop should he as loyal as the bishop himself; and 
furthermore, that they should see that no priest, or member of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, was hostile to, or opposed, the Nazi regime. Here 
are the actual words: — * 

Before Bishops take possession of their diocese they are to take an oath of 
fealty to the Reich Representative of the State concerned; or to the President 
of the Reich, according to the following formula: Before God and on the Holy 
Gospels, I swear and promise, as becomes a Bishop, loyalty to the German 
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Reich and to the State of ... I swear and promise to honor the legally con- 
stituted Government, and to use the clergy of my diocese to honor it. In per- 
formance of my spiritual office, and in my solicitude for the welfare and the 
interests of the German Reich, I will endeavour to avoid all detrimental acts 
which might endanger it (Art. 16) . 


|T^en as a whole, the Concordat was, to say the least of it, highly 
favorable to the Vati can]] Germany is not a Catholic country. The 
Catholics form bu t a third of the whole population. Allowing for the 
addition of about 7,000,000 from Austria, the total population of 
Germany in 1938 was 77,000,000^ of which the Protestants formed 
52 per cent and t he Roman Catholics only 36 per cent 

The Vatican had now reached the principal aims of the Catholic 
Church in Germany — the disappearance of a Republic, t he destruc- 
tion of a democracy, t h^creatu^^ partner- 

ship of ChurcK^and State, in a country where more than half the 
populat^^ principles expounded in the various 

encyclicals by the Popes had worked to bring about these political 
events. 

After the Concordat was signed, the German Hierarchy and 
highly placed Catholics thanked Hitler, and promised they would 
co-operate wholeheartedly with the Nazi Government The Supreme 
Head of the German Church, Cardinal Bertram, speaking in the 
name of all archbishops and bishops oSTGSmanyv sent a message 
assuring Hitler that they were “glad to express as soon as possible 
their good wishes and their readiness to co-operate to the best of 
their ability with the new Government.” Here are the actual words: — 


The Episcopate of all the German Dioceses, as is shown by its statements 
to the public, was glad to express as soon as it was made possible after the re- 
cent change in the political situation through the declarations of Your Excel- 
lency its sincere readiness to co-operate to its best ability with the new Gov- 
ernment, which has proclaimed as its goal to promote Christian education, 
to wage a war against Godlessness and immorality, to strengthen the spirit of 
sacrifice for common good and to protect the rights of the Church. (From a 
letter of His Eminence Cardinal Bertram to Chancellor Herr Hitler after the 
conclusion of the Concordat between the Vatican and the German Government. 
See Universe , August 18, 1933). 

But the spirit of Totalitarianism, which desires to be always 
supreme, must be above all else. How was it possible, therefore, that 
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two Totalitarianisms — that of the Vatican and that of the Nazis— 
? Sooner" ^Tater tEe "conflict wo33TEaye 

started. 

It broke out -almost immediately; and began, as usual, over the 
control of the youth, of edu cation, etc., of which both ChurcEanfl^ 
Fascism wanted absolute supervision and management. The Nazis 
began to attack Catholic associations and Catholic schools, and the 
next two years were characterized by “peevishness and querulous- 
ness on the part of the Church and insolent defiance on the part of 
the Nazis” ( The Vatican and Nazism ) . 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1934, there was the famous “Blood 
Purge.” Thousands of people — Nazis, Nazi-Catholics, and non-Nazis, 
among whom were the Catholic leaders von Schleicher and Strasser 
— were murdered. “I am the law,” Hitlerdeclaredupon that occa- 
sion, while they were executed in cold blood without even a trial. 

Neither the Vatican nor the German H ierarchy said a single word 
in cojaHemnaHonT^ 

"ToT^STlid^ scored his first national-international victory. The 
Saar province had been under the administration of the League of 
Nations for a number of years, and the time had come to settle the 
issue of its return by a plebiscite. It was right that German territory 
should be returned to the German Reich, and no one would ques- 
tion it 

The Vatican, which exerted a great religious and social influence 
in the Saar, the whole region being eminently Catholic, did not try 
to restrain Catholic voters from voting to be under the Hitler Reich. 
Had the Vatican been against Hitler, as it claims now, it could easily 
have prevented the Catholics there from voting for its return to the 
Reidy But it did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it instructed 
the Catholic Hierarchy to support the plebiscite, and Catholic Saar 
voted for Hitler by 477,119 votes against 48,637, mostly Jews. Pa- 
triotism and Catholicism went hand in hand. 

In the case of the Saar it was natural for a German Catholic to 
wish for his province to return to the Fatherland in spite of Hitler. 
But the issue became more dubious when the Rhineland’s turn 
arrived. 

On March 7, 1936, Hitler, defying France, as Mussolini had so 
recently defied the League of Nations, with armed forces occupied the 
the demilitarized zone of the Rhin elan d^Gr eat Britain urged France 
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not to oppose Hitler, who was once more successfuy Here also the 
Catholics enthusiastically supported their incorporation into Nazi 
Germany, and Catholic churches thanked God. From the pulpits there 
poured out a stream of patriotism, and church bells pealed through- 
out the Rhineland. 

It was not until two months later that Hitler, by a plebiscite, asked 
the country for its approval of what he had already accomplished. 
What had been his most outstan ding deeds ? He had violated his 
promise to keep a democratic Constitution; he, had violently and 
bloodily suppressed all other parties; filled the j ails and concen- 
tration camps with his political opponents; executed thousands^ of 
people without the remotest vestige of a trial; initiated inc redi ble 
pogroms against the Jews; secjixed^a hold on a ll th e German youth, 
including the Catholics; destroyed all C at holic organization s l^^o^ejpi i 
his word over the C onc ordat with the Vatican; and he was at that* 
very moment in open conflict with the Catholic Church owing to the 
impossibility of harmonizing his Totalitarianism with that of the 
Vatican. 

f Yet the Vatican* once more instructed the Catholic Hierarchy to 
support Hi tler|Had the Pope, at this time, been against Hitler and 
Nazism, he couldnave influenced the millions of Catholics through- 
out Germany, if not to vote openly against Hitler, at least to abstain 
from voti n g Tf inst ead, the German bishops recommended the Cath- 
olics to vote for him., A letter issued by the German bishops was 
drafted in the Vatican itself, and was characteristic of its “subtlety,” 
or, to use a more apt word, jesuitism. In this letter the bishops, hav- 
ing acknowledged that HitleFEaH been, and still was, persecuting the 
Church, facts they could not deny, recognized a “painful conflict of 
conscience.” They could say no less when it was plain to the entire 
nation that Hitler was hostile to the Catholic Church. At this time, 
had the bishops ordered the German Catholics to vote for Hitler, 
they would have appeared to approve of “measures antagonistic to 
the Church” which Hitler had promulgated. Consequently, while 
the letter left Catholics free to vote as they would, those who wished 
to cast their vote for Hitler were offered the following formula to 
salve their conscience: “We give our vote to the Fatherland, but 
that does not signify approval of matters for which we could not 
conscientiously be held responsible” ( Catholic Times, March 27, 
1936). 
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It should be carefully noted that the Vatican did not advise that 
Ca tholics should not vo te jor^ Hitler ; nor did it advise them to have 
scru^ and injustices committed by 

him. It merely offered, to those in doubt as to what they should do, 
the palliative that they might eventuallv^refrain from voting for 
“measures antagonistic to the Church.” ^Rus had always been the 
real and only cause of the conflict between the Vatican and Nazism 
from the beginning until its down fall^ “For measures antagonistic 
to the Church.” ^throughout the Nazi regime the.Q^^Chur^ 
never spoke againsTNazism as a political system. When it was com- 
H ^^jj^Tt^^px^tesF^LBo^" SE ^?tax5r = mLeasiires taken by Nazism, it spoke 
in the most ambiguous terms, and never once used the thunderous 
fulmination^^ against Communism and 

Russia. Last, but not least, the Church protested against Nazism only 
when her interests were invo lved^ 

The year 1936 brought a new heightened tension between the 
Vatican and Nazism, and this was because the activities of the Cath- 
olic Church were being hampered. On the occasion of the opening 
of the International Catholic Press Exhibition, the Pope, after the 
usual denunciation of Soviet Russia, protested mildly against Nazi 
Germany. These were the words he dared to say against Nazism: — - 

The second absentee is Germany (the first being Soviet Russia), since in 
that country, contrary to all justice and truth, by means of an artificial and 
intentional confusion between religion and politics, the very existence of the 
Catholic Press is contested. 


When , in the same year (1936), the Pope made a speech about 
the Spanish Civil War — after having condemned the Red peril and 
Soviet Russia in the strongest terms — he once more protested against 
Nazi Germany because |Nazism would not allow the Catholic 
to be an equal partner with^eTNTazi Press^He said:- 


How can the Catholic Church do other than complain, when she sees that 
at every step she takes in the approach to the Catholic family, to Catholic 
youth, that is to those very quarters that have most need of her, she meets with 
difficulties? How can the Catholic Church act otherwise, when the Catholic 
Press is fettered, and ever more and more restricted; that Press whose office 
is ... to defend those convictions which the Catholic Church, as the exclusive 
guardian of Christianity genuine and entire, alone possesses and teaches? 
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That was the essence of the conflict between Nazism and Cathol- 
icism; and this was put into words by the same Pope a few years 
before, when, addressing members of the Stur mschar (elite) of the 
Catholic Young Men’s Association, he said plainly what Cathol- 
icism’s task was in Nazi Germany: — 

The hour has come and has already been long upon us when, in Germany 
especially, it is not enough to say, “Christian life, Christian doctrine.” We must 
say “Christian Catholic life, Christian Catholic doctrine.” For what remains of 
Christianity, of real Christianity, without Catholicism, without also the Cath- 
olic Church, without Catholic doctrine, without Catholic life? Nothing, or 
almost nothing. Or better, in the end one can and must say, not merely a false 
Christianity hut a true paganism (Easter, 1934). 

Here is the fundamental reason why the Vatican protested against 
Nazism. Wiwas only because Hitler would not allow the C athol ic 
Church to sponsor Catholic life as an integral part of the Reichjln 
the same year, at Christmas, the Pope once more rebuked Nazism 
because, although it claimed to be fighting the Red peril, it was not 
co-operating wholeheartedly with the Church in Germany. 

The Pope first raised his voice in warning with reference to the 
spread of Communism in Spain, and said that the Communist 
atrocities in that country ought to open the eyes of Europe and the 
whole world to the fate that would be theirs unless they adopted 
effective counter-measures. He then continued: — 

But among those who proclaim themselves the defenders of order the spread 
of Godless Communism [Nazi Germany], and who even pretend to leadership 
in this matter, it gives us pain to see . . . how, at the same time, they seek 
to destroy and extinguish faith in God and Divine Revelation in the hearts of 
men, and especially in the heart of Youth. . . . Rather do they destroy that 
which is the most effective and most decisive means of protection against the 
very evil which is feared, and, consciously or otherwise, work hand in hand 
with the enemy they think, or at least claim, to combat. 

After the speech, the Secretary of S tate for the Vatican d eclared: — 

It would be impossible to express more clearly the inability of National 
Socialism to form a true rampart against Bolshevism. 

Cardinal Pacelli, later Pope Pius XII, on more than one occasion 
protested along the same lines. In the autumn of 1936 he, as Secre- 
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tary of State, in a speech of welcome to the International Congress of 
the Catholic Press, complained of the suppression of the Catholic 
papers in Germany, and said: — 

We cast troubled glances toward Germany. We feel deep regret that no of- 
ficial representative of the German Catholic Press has appeared at this Con- 
gress. After the last Pastoral of the German bishops it is incomprehensible that 
the Catholic Press in Germany should be intimidated, strangled, and obstructed 
in its apostolic struggle against Bolshevism. 


Cardinal Pacelli’s complaint was because the Catholic Press was not 
allowed to plant the seed of hatred in the German people against 
their great neighbor Soviet Russia, |and in this way carry on their 
flight against Communism and Socialism. 

^flt was not only the Pope and his Secretary of State w ho dared not 
attack l^zisin as a political social economic system, b ut only darecT 
affected the Church adversely. Various cardinals 

, adopted the 

attitude?/ 

pThe following, among other utterances, are worth attention: In 
1935, when Cardinal Faulhaber, of Munich, delivered a sermon 
there, he protested mildl y against breaches of the Concordat, but 
uttered *no?^ the hundreds of thousands of political 

prisoners in concentration camps. His whole protest consisted in 
the analysis of the fundamental errors that are at the root of National 
Socialist opposition t o the Church; and \he insis ted upon the recog- 
nition of the position of the Church and the Papacy and the part 
which they must play in teaching the youth, clergy, and laity jThe 
Government must protect and co-operate with the CatholicChurch,” 
said the Cardinal, “as the Catholic Church alone is the bearer of 
redemption and the guardian of the glorious heritage of truth.” 

In May 1933 the Bavarian bishops issued to their flocks a call 
for co-operation witn the Nazi Government; hut they uttered the 
foBav!^ with a view to their 

co-operating with the Church, “lest evil should befall”: — 


History teaches us that, just as harmonious co-operation between Church and 
State is necessary and beneficial, so disastrous effects follow when the State 
abuses its power in order to interfere with the life of the Church. In the one 
instance Church and State are fused together; in the other the Church is de- 
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graded to the status of a servant of the State. ... On no account can we ever 
agree to universal (undenominational) elementary schools in any form. 

After having spoken about the importance of the Catholic Youth 
Associations, and asked the Nazis to allow the Church to co-operate 
with Hitler, the Bavarian bishops said: “We are not advocates of a 
form of criticism which combats and discounts all State authority.” 
But the most significant sentence of the whole “call” of the bishops 
was the last one: “No one may hold back from the great work of 
reconstruction, and no one should be prevented from participation 
in it,” 

In a decree of July 1933 Bis hop Matthias Ehrenfried ^ of Wurz- 
burg, urged all the "ctergy^of Lower Franconia to observe due sub- 
ordination toward the Nazi Government. Here are the textual 
words : — 


Under present conditions it is possible that subordinate officials might initiate 
wrongful and interfering measures which might (militate against our co-opera- 
tion with the national movement and disturb our sympathetic attitude toward 
it|lt is not, however, t he duty of the individual priest to judge of such matters 
or to redress them. ... In so far as necessity arises, such^uestionsT^will be 
deaJ^\^K"hy tKeTiigher ecclesiastical authority. 

In October 1933 Cardinal Bertram expressed anxiety because 
Hitler did not allow the CathoBnChurch the freedom he had prom- 
ised, and also|befiause Hitler ha d de alt with C atholic politicians as 
if they had been Socialists or Communi^^Among othersTKere are 
a few significant words: — 


I refer to the anxiety which is felt on behalf of those leaders whose aim it 
was, as a matter of religious duty, to combat Marxism and Bolshevism in a 
manner appropriate to the form of government then existing. 

Continuing, the Cardinal asked Hitler not to consider Catholic poll- 

and those who 

had been deprived of their liberty should be set free and not 
treated as Socialists and Communists: — 


We urgently request authoritative quarters in the Reich and State to make 
an earnest, benevolent, and early revision of the harsh measures which have 
been put into operation [in regard to Catholic politicians]. 
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Bishop Wilh elm Berning of Osnabruck, in a sermon on New 
Year’s Eve (1935), said that the Church wanted to co-operate with 
Nazism, buT^couTd not because Nazism “sought to tear Cathol- 
icism out of the hearts of the young.” 

In 1935 Bishop Matthi as Ehrenfried, of Wurzburg, after having 
said that th^T!Eurdhw^ld like to co-operate with Nazism, had to 
protest, as Nazism is “centralizing” Catholic Associations and 
schools, “even suppressing them as if they had been Communist.” 
He ended the pastoral with these words : “Bestir yourself and defend 
the full rights of your Mother Church.” 

Cardinal Schutle, of Cologne, remonstrated with the Government 
foiTlaotHn^ Church to co-operate with it, and pro- 

tested because Catholic freedom was being hampered and Catholics 
treated as if they were enemies of the Government (1935). 

The Archbishop of Freiburg o ffered his protest because Nazis were 
not aBnwin^^ Catholic Church in regard to the 

schools. 

The combined pastoral letter of the bishops assembled at Fulda 
(August 1935) protested to the Government only because “the Holy 
Scriptures and even the Gospels are no longer to count for any- 
thing,” and, “in place of the Catholic Church, a so-called ‘Rome-free 
National Church’ is to be set up.” They also protested because “the 
Nazis acc use the Church of ‘political Catholicism.’ ” The bishops 
ended tEe letterwiththe wordsT“Catholics of Germany, in recent 
years you have often asked, ‘Must we Catholics then approve of 
everything in our Fatherland?”’ And the bishops answer later: 
“Catholics are instigating no revolt, nor are they offering violent 
resistance. This is so well known that, at all times, those who wish to 
gain an easy victory, particularly attack Catholics.” 

Bishops and cardinals protested because the Nazis permitted that 
“the right atmosphere is set up for a Kultur-kampf.” 

Later, because the Nazis did not honor Article 5 of the Concordat, 
which afforded protection to the reputation and persons of the 
clergy. Cardinal Bertram protested because “hundreds of thousands 
of bookrandpamphlets against the Catholic Church have been dis- 
tributed in all districts, not excepting the most isolated village.” 

Bishop Galen, of Munster, in a sermon at Buer ( March 1936 
asked the FuehrerTo’vT'Catholics could co-operate with him when 
religion was not respected: “How can Christian parents allow their 
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children to take part in labor camps of Hitler Youth meetings, when 
they know that religious guidance is lacking? 5 ’ 

Bishop Rack!, of Eichstat, protested because the Church is not 
as free as Hitler promised: “It is indeed laid down in the Con- 
cordat that the Catholic Church should enjoy full freedom, but you 
know that this is, unfortunately, not the case.” 

In 1936 the German bishops, assembled at Fulda, protested be- 
cause, among other things, the Catholic Press was not free, and be- 
cause of “interdenominational relationship”: — 

We cannot understand why the Catholic Press is restricted to purely ecclesi- 
astical and religious matters by decrees. We cannot understand why our grow- 
ing German Youth is so frequently withdrawn from Christian influence in 
order to be inoculated with ideas that are destructive of their faith in Christ 
or,^by mixed interdenominational relationship, deprived of the vital force of 
their Catholic convictions^ 

In 1936 the Bavarian bishops once more protested because Nazism 
seemed to consider Catholicism the next enemy after Bolshevism. 

On New Year’s Eve, in 1936, Cardinal Faulhaber, in Munich, 
preached a violent sermon againstBolshevism^and^ovieF'KuBSxaJ 
asking all men of goodwill to fight for the overthrow of Bolshevism. 
Then he asked them to protect Catholicism in Germany. He said that 
propaganda in Germany should incite against enemies and not he 
used “to drive as many as possible into leaving the Church.” Later, 
the same Cardinal protested because “the correspondence of bishops 
is confiscated. Church property is seized and processions forbidden.” 

In 1938, Car dinal Faulhab er again protested because, “next year 
the State subsidy for priests will be curtailed or even completely 
withdrawn.” 

Bishop Galen, of Munster, in 1938 protested because : “In the 
lastfewmonths the National Socialist Party speakers have fre- 
quently called upon the Church to confine herself to the next 
life ” 

In the Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of B erlin, Count von Prey- 
sing, the bishops protested becauseTGFCburch was accused of po- 
litical activities. “Even the condemnation of Christ by Pontius Pilate 
was made” for political reasons. 

Archbishop Grober, of Freiburg, protested because Hitler, in 
spfoTofliir^ them: “When it was declared 
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a few years ago that Marxism was dead, this gave rise to the hope 
that the de-Christianization of the German people would also cease. 
We have been deceived. 75 

(prote sts continued to be made because t he Na dsi nterfere d^v itb. 
the schools and with the Catholic Youth; because Nazis did not 
show respect for the clergy; because cartoons against the Pope were 
published; because the N azis restricted the freedom of the cle rgy 
to collect money at funerals; because they seizeTproperty; because 
they dared ton^og^^fore'tribunals priests and monks accused of 
sodomy; because Nazis laid down, in paragraph 15 of the Reich 
Law of Collections, that church collections must be confined to those 
taken during Divine Service, ^etcTJ 

There hav$ been thousands of protests from the Catholic Church, 
the Pope, the Vatican, and the German Hierarchy directed against 
the Nazis, b ut they were n ot protests against Nazism as such! They 
were not protests against the monstrous conception oFTTaSsm be- 
cause of its political-social system ; \ bec ause of its concentration 
ca mps^ecause of its persecution of Liberals, D emoc rats, Socialists, 
C ommunist s, o r Jews! Nor was ifTSecause of tlmloss^of independ- 
ence of Austria and "Czechoslovakia ; nor for the attack on Poland, 
the invasion of Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, the attack on 
Russia, and for all that Nazism has done to the world.|The a Church 
only protested when her spiritual or material interests were at stake. 
And almost all her protests were worded in a mild form and were 
accompanied by promises and demands for co-operation with Hitler. 
It was certainly not because the Church did not want to help that 
Jt^ere existed such hostility between her and Nazism!? Far from it. 
These protests and offers of co-operation continuea from the rise 
luntil the fall of the regime, the Church imploring that she be allowed 
to fight by Hitler’s side against Soviet Russia and Bolshevism, and 
help to bring about the attack against that country. 

Thus, in following the progress of Nazism in its path of conquest, 
it should be remembered that the Catholic Church in Germany never 
spoke against it except when her interests were at stake. 

Ever since his rise to power Hitler continued to treat the Catholic 
Church inside the Reich as he thought fit, regardless of her protes- 
tations, but always keeping in mind the fact that it had great 
influence in other countries and could be made to serve his political 
aims within, as well as outside, Germany. 
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Measures within the Reich were Bent on centralizing all the spirit- 
ual and cultural energies of the nation into one solid Nazi block; 
and the Catholic Church, like any other institution, had to submit 
to a greater or lesser extent. fjBu t continual friction was bound to 
result when the Church, a spiritual Totalitarianism itself, was 
brought into such close contact with the political Totalitarianism of 
the NazisTj Although the Church and Nazism had the same formidable 
enemies to fight — Bolshevism, Soviet Russia, democracy, etc. — their 
hostility to each other in certain definite fields provoked continual 
clashes. The most common cause of dissension was the vital issue as 
to which of the two should educate the German Youth. Nazism 


claimed the right and could enforce it. 

V A t ypical instance of Hitler’s power to enforce Ufc claim was 
shown when he ordered all Catholic parents in Munich to send their 
children to a Nationalist school, whether they wished it or not. The 
Catholic Hierarchy protested as usual, but the pupils of the Catholic 
schools, in virtue of the vote, fell fro m 36,464 to 19,266; while pupils 
in the Nazi schools rose from 33 to 65 per cent. The same methods 
were used throughout Germ ariQ * ~ 

But Hitler’s hostile measures and “persecution” of the Church 
were prompted, not only by his determination to control all the 
energies of the German people, but also that he might compel the 
Church to serve him in his political de sign, eitherinG^ 
or elsewhere. fOthe r instances of similar “persecutions” were the trials 
of the monks7*Early in the summer of 1936 the Vatican learnt that 
276 monks of the Fra^ d&ca jL-Order, in Westphalia, were arrested on 
charges of sodomy. After about ten trials thePope suppressed a 
province of the Franciscan Order “for irregularities.” In spite jof 
this the trials continued, and numerous other Orders were affected^ 
The impartial American World Almanac for 1939 affirms that up 
to October 1938 more than 8,000 Catholic monks and lay brothers 
had been arrested.” 

The Pope wrote an encyclical, Mit Brennender Sorge (March 
1937), in which he insisted on a Christian conception of God, the 
position of the Church and the Papacy and the part that they 
must play ;| | and he complained that Hitler was not observing the 
terms of the Conc ordat j Hitler replied by asking the Pope to order 
Cardinal Mundelein, of Chicago, to discontinue his accusations that 
the trials of the monies were founded on forgery. The Pope refused. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all this, and the protests to Hitler, the Vatican 
continued to support his regime. 

For the real cause of this partnership it is necessary to go back 
to the earlier policy of the Catholic Church, which was dictated by 
the fear of Bolshevism. A real and world-wide campaign against it 
had begun by this time (1936). The Church had initiated a holy 
crusade. To be successful in this campaign she needed the help of 
Fascism and Nazism, whose hatred for Communism was equal to 
her own. 

The picture of the world for the Catholic Church by 1936 was 
not very bri^btfBolshevism was making headway inside and out- 
side Euro pean F rance th e Popular Front had come into being; in 
Spain, after the most Catholic Monarchy had been swept away, a 
“Red Republic” was ruling that “most Catholic country.” In Latin 
Amenc^^ ideas were daily gaining ground. 

Something had to be done lest they spread farther. Pastoral letters, 
the Catholic Press, and the Pope’s fulminations against Bolshevism 
were not sufficient. The strength of the temporal Powers had to come 
to the rescue. And who could better and more willingly give help 
than the Fascist and Nazi countries ?|Fascist Italy, and, above all, 
Nazi Germany, had to be ke pt on friendly terms with the Vatican 
for that purpose and no ot her ! / Therefore it was necessary to put 
up with mild persecutions and demands by Nazism and Fascism 
provided they guaranteed that Bolshevism was kept under in Italy 
and Germany as well as abroad. 

It is an interesting fact that, while persecution of every kind on 
the widest scale ^ was taking place in Germany” the Vatican was 
still calling for war against Russia becau se of “its religious persecu^ 
tions.” After having tried all means to restrain the Nazis from 
persecuting the Church, and using all means for the suppression of 
the monks’ trials, jjhe V atican adopted another method. It ap- 
proached Hitler with the suggestion that they should combine for a 
crusade against Bolshevism, f irst in Europe, and then eventually 
in Russia. But first, Europe had to be made safe fromThT^edr 
Peril] The crusade must start in Red Spain . 

"This approach was not the only advance made by the Vatican. 
Mussolini had also been contacted with this end in view; and he 
was asked to act as mediator and induce Hitler to end the hostilities 
directed against the Catholic Church. It was pointed out f that if 
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Hitler took part in the crusade against Bolshevism it would help him 
in his design upon the “clerical State,” meaning Au stria.! But pri- 
marily it was suggested that Hitler, Mussolini, and the Vatican 
should go to the aid of Franco and “crush the Red” in Spain. 
During these pourparlers the Vatican gave “assurances” to Hitler 
that when the time was ripe he would find a “not unfavorable sup- 
port” for his claim to the annexation of Austria. ^His design to 
annex Austria had by no means been abandoned because the murder 
of the Austrian Chancellor Dolfuss had failedTIln the offer of the 
Vatican, Hitler saw the opportunity to extenaEis prestige in Europe 
and to create a close alliance with Mussolini; but, above all, he 
saw the opportunity to test his newly built Army. He accepted the 
offer. 

Immediately, the Vatican ordered all the Catholic Hierarchy of 
Germany to ask that Hitler should make good his acceptance and 
cease all form of hostility toward the Church. They were to tell him 
that the German Catholics and the German Church would be by 
his side in any campaign that he might undertake against Bolshe- 
vism. The letter signed by the German bishops, and which was 
published in th e _N azionale Zeitung of Septembe r 12, 1936^ asked 
Hitler in plain language to allow Catholics to co-operate with him 
“in the fight against the ever-increasing threat to the world of 
Bolshevism, which shows its sinister hand in Spain, Russia, and 
Mexico.” 

They went farther. Besides repeating the words quoted above, and 
which the Pope himself had spoken only one week earlier when 
addressing priests and nuns from Spain, the German bishops made 
their meaning unmistakable by adding that Hitler should under- 
stand that they wanted to support his war against Republican Spain 
as well as against Russia, and that “guns alone were not enough to 
fight the Bolshevik dragon; a sound lead is necessary to secure 
victory. . . .”^With these words addressed to the arch-enemy of 
Bolshevism, there could be no mistake in the desire of the Vatican 
to start and support an ideological religious war. (| 
fBut the trials of the monks and the incorporation of Catholic 
Youth into the Nazi organizations went on as beforeTjOnce again 
Mussolini asked Hitler to discontinue his hostility to the Church 
( The Times, November 4, 1936) . Only a week later Cardinal Faul- 
haber had an interview with Hitler and repeated in more precise 
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died. There was no doubt as to who would be elected his successor. 
Th^ng the previous ten years the policy of the Vatican had been 
directed by Cardinal Pacelli, and that policy had to continue. It 
was no mere coincidence that the most arden t supp orters of Pacelli, 
who were asking the other cardinals to vote for him, 

Cardinal Faulhaber, Cardinal Innitzer, Cardinal Hlond, of Poland 
(whose mainllream was to march against Soviet Russia and dedicate 
that country to “the Sacred Heart of Jesus”), and Cardinal Schuster, 
of Mi lamJ 

Pacelli was elected Pope under the name of Pius XII. In pursuit 
of his set policy the new Pope began a great campaign for peace. 
The Catholic Press was full of his words about peace, the freedom 
^ofj^ations, and the necessity for settling disputes without war. 

But while he spoke thus, he acted in a very different way. He 
continued to be in close touch with Mussolini and Hitler, who needed 
the Church in order to carry out further their plans of conquest. 
The Nazi Government especially had been in close and frequent 
secret consultation with the Vatican about matters of which no one 
knew the exact purport. But it was noticed at the time that these 
pourparlers were very similar to those that had taken place during 
the betrayal of Austria and Czechoslovakia. Who was going to be the 
next victim? The rumbling of war was being heard continuously 
all over Europe, and many people feared that another act of ag- 
gression was being planned. 

In the late spring of 1939, after much consultation with Berlin, 
a letter was sent from the Pope’s represe ntat ive there, by special 
courier, to the Vatican (A pril 24, 1939)Av The letter was of such 
importance that no one in the Vatican, except the Pope’s Secretary 
of State, was ever allowed to know the message it contain ed^ The 
Pope closed himself in his study for two entire days, brooding over 
the reply, which finally he wrote with his own hand, so that none 
should know its nature. 

The letter went to Berlin. Hitler was immediately informed of its 
contents. This was followed by fev erish activj ty ^at th e Vatican. 
During May and June interminable and highly secret correspondence 
was exchanged bet ween the Nuncios at Berlin, Warsaw. and^Paris^ 
while various ambassadors, notably the German, I talian, French, 
and Polish, called with unusual frequency on the Pope or his SecrS^ 
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tary of State, in either an official or an unofficial capacity. What 
was happening? What decision had the Pope taken? 

To-day, at a distance of several years, it is possible to give a fair 
account of what was going on behind the scenes during that fateful 
period. [ After the Second World War numerous documents came to 
light concerning the activities of the Vatican at this period > most of 
them finding their way into the hands of the Judges and Prosecution 
at the Nuremberg trial {1946), in addition to the many declarations 
by people who knew — for instance , M. Franqois Charles-Roux, 
former French Ambassador to the Holy See.] * 

The Pope had been informed of the war plans of Hitler to invade 
Poland. Hitler had told of his grand strategy and his ultimate aims. 
He had to risk a European war in order to achieve them, but they 
were worth it The ultimate and main goal was the invasion of 
Soviet Russia. To do that, Hitler needed to occupy Poland. Czecho- 
slovakia, the first bastion, which ha d^hS'Op'eMrfli^ gates to 
Russia, was not enough. Poland, too, had to be put at the disposal of 
Germany, frhe Pope would have to use all his influence in persuad- 
ing the Poles — who, in the disruption of Czechoslovakia, had so 
intimately co-operated with Nazi Germany — to settle matters with 
Hitler, first regarding the question of Danzig (at that time the great 
issue was Danzig and the Polish Corridor), and then by making 
secret treaties with Germany for the invasion of Ru ssia/ 

If the Poles refused, Hitler would invade Poland lHe asked the 
Pope, first, not to condemn the invasion, and secondly not to ask 
the Catholics in Poland to oppose it, but to rally them to a crusade 
against the SovietsjHitler made two promises: he would, this time, 
respect all the privileges of the Church in Poland, and, secondly, 
the occupation of Poland would be “temporary.” 

The Pope was faced by a tremendous dilemma. Here, at last, was 
the opportunity for which the Vatican had worked since the First 
World War, and for which it had been so busy setting up totalitarian 
reactionary regimes wherever possible: Bolshevism and its symbol, 
Soviet Russia, might be completely destroyed. That would mean not 
only the disappearance of a great country where Atheist Bolshe- 
vism ruled, hut also the disappearance of a beacon of Communism 
for all the Communists of the worldlFurther, the other great dream 
of the Vatican — the absorption of tKe Orthodox Church by the 
Catholic Church — might also come true!)' 
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On the other hand, Poland was a very Catholic country, ruled 
by a Catholic dictatorship and in intimate contact with the Vatican. 
Was it worth while sacrificing it for the ultimate purpose of destroy- 
ing Soviet Russia ?|And would not the invasion of Poland precipitate 
a world warl| W ould France enter suc h a war? Would the Papal 
influence in French Catholic circles, in combination with all the 
other powerful elements favorable to Nazism and hostile to Soviet 
Russia, b e able t o co unterbalan ce the influence of jGreat Bri tai n? 
These were the consider ationswhicITtf^^ Pius 

XII had to make the greatest decision of his career, and, like his 
predecessor, who had had to decide on whether or not to sacrifice 
all the great Catholic political parties in Europe and favor Fascism, 
the new Pope had to determine whether he should sacrifice a whole 
Catholic country,, and perhaps also France and otlieF countries, as 
well as take the responsibility of acquiescing to the outbreak of a 
world war, in order to achieve a goal which was of paramount 
interest to the future of the Church. 

Pius XII accepted. He did, however, put forward three 
conditions : — 

(1) That he should be allowed to make peace proposals and 
be given time to start a peace campaign in the diplomatic world; 
that all possible means should be taken to reach a compromise 
with Poland and the Western Powers. 


(2) That, if the Vatican influence of Poland was of no avail, 
and the invasion of that country thus became necessary, Germany 
should inflict on Poland the least possible physical and moral 
damage, as far as was compatible with necessity; and, above all, 
that GermanysEiould ^F^per^cuteTEePolish Catholics for their 
resistance, and that the interests of the Church should be com- 
pletely safeguarded. 

(3) That it should not be made known that the Vatican had 


flans for the invasion of Russia. The 


Vatican, in its official capacity, would Eaveno responsibility what- 
soever for the whole matter, although it would exert pressure, \first l 
to restrain France from ful filling her pact with Russia, and, secondly, 
to raiseTIe^ons*^^ countries of 

the wo rld for a crusade jag ainst^ the Soviets^ That Germany should 
not ask the Church “in its capacity as the mother of all Christians,” 
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or formally in its official capa city, to launch a “holy war” against 
Ru ssia?? 

Once more Hitler promised all that the Vatican asked. 

The Vatican began to exert pressure on the Polish Government, 
through the services of Car dinal Hlond , and | in Fr ench Catholic 
circles, so that, if the worst should happen, the French would not 
enter the war against Ger manyj The negotiations failed, not because 
the Pope did not do his best to avoid war with Poland and the 
Western Powers, but because of the intransigence of Hitler, who 
had already determined to crush Poland, whether or not that country 
accepted his proposals. 

And so, on September 1, 1939, Poland was invaded. Then, on 
September 3, in spite of all the forces that had worked against it, 
one of the most important of which was the Catholic Church, France 
^declared wa r, followed by Britain. The Second World War had 
begun. 

The Pope became almost ill, and for days it was feared that his 
health was impaired. But he kept his promise to Hitler. As several 
years before, with Austria and with Czechoslovakia, so now with 
•Poland, instead of protesting to the world against the German attack, 
he remained completely dumb. fNcrt a single word of condemnation, 
not a hint that Nazi Germany should have been, at least morally, 
Condemned by the Seat of Catholic Morality? 

Far from it. While the horror of the bombing of Warsaw was 
going on, and Catholic people were being massacred by the Luft- 
waffe, German archbishops and bishops were praying Almighty 
God to protect the Third Reich, and to enlighten its leader. We will 
quote only one example of such prayers, which thousands of priests 
were ordered by Bishop von Galen, of Munster, to repeat after 
Mass. It begins thus: — 

Let us pray for the intention of the Sovereign Pontiff for the repulsion of 
Atheism and for the restoration to the Church of liberty and peace. Let us 
pray also that God may protect and bless our people and our country. 

It continues: — 

. . . Protect us from every catastrophe, Omnipotent and Eternal God. Take 
eur country under Thy protection. 

. . . Enlighten our leaders with the light of Thy wisdom so that they may 
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recognize what is profitable to the nation and with Thy strength may do what 
is equitable. 

Protect all the soldiers of our Army and keep them in Thy grace. Fortify 
those who are in combat . . . 

Protect our country, 0 Lord, from the attacks of enemies . . . etc. 

The Pope’s silence was in striking contrast to his attitude towards 
another invasion, which had taken place not long before — the in- 
vasion of Finland by Communist Russia. The official organ of the 
Papacy, which, like the Pope himself, had not condemned a single 
Fascist or Nazi invasion, burst into a lofty moral condemnation 
when Russia entered Finland: — 

After twenty years of Bolshevist tyranny, it now appears that Communism, 
which had already suppressed political liberty, stifled individuality, reduced 
work to the status of slavery, and erected violence into a system, has added a 
new pearl to its diadem . . . after hounding men it now hounds nations . . . 
(Osservatore Romano). 

This was followed by a most violent condemnation of Russia 
from the Vatican, and from cardinals, bishops, and Catholics all 
over the world. 

Then it happened that Soviet Russia forestalled Hitler and oc- 
cupied almost half of Poland. That was a blow which the Vatican 
took with great dismay. But worse was to come: Nazi Germany had 
made a pact with Russia. 

The Vatican had been duly informed of the reasons, and the 
meaning of the pact. Nevertheless, the Pope protested. The Papal 
Nuncio in Berlin had a secret meeting with Ribbentrop, who told 
him that, as the original plan had miscarried (namelymal in which 
Poland would have been occupied without the interference of France 
and Britain), it had become necessary to complete a temporary 
pact with Russia in order to deal first with the West.ltOnly when the 
West had been made secure would Germany continue her plan for 
the invasion of Soviet Russia. T he Vatican should try again to make, 
France break her alliance with Britain and come to an understand- 
lngwimtemanyri 

The strain of^tEose months, the torture of having to take moral 
responsibility for matters of such tremendous importance, the partial 
failure of his plans, the fall of Poland, and the beginning of an- 
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other world war, were too much for the Pope, who in November 
had a serious nervous breakdown. 

In spite of all that had happened, Pius XII hoped, once more, 
to avoid a world war. The following month (December 1939) he 
formulated his famous five points, or conditions of peace, fit w as a 
highly idealistic plan, full of the wisdom of beautiful words about 
peace, compromise, and the freedom of nations. The plan was 
hailed by the Catholic Press throughout the world, as well as by the 
Press of many countries, as the best proposition to come from 
the peace-loving Vatican. ^But how could any thinking person re- 
concile such beautiful words with the actual facts and with the 
policy that had been followed by the Vatican for so many ye ars ]_ ^ 
The most important of the first five points read: “The right to life 
and freedom of all nations, big and small, powerful and weak.” 
How could anyone reconcile this with the Vatican’s acceptance — 
and in many cases flagrant support — of aggressions and the destruc- 
tion of nations, s uch as committed by Japan in China, by Fascist 
Italy in Albania, in Spain, a nd in Mexico by civil wars, by Hitler 
inAustriarCz^^slovakia, and now in Poland? 

Moreover, how coulcTlmyone think that the Pope really meant 
the words on peace, which he repeated every Christmas and Easter, 
when he allowed the very pillars of the Catholic Church to support 
and praise those very men who let war loose upon the world? 

How could the Pope explain his words about the rights of peoples 
when Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, had ordered, and 
himself conducted, a solemn service of thanksgiving in Munich 
Cathedral, after the unsuccessful attempt on Hitler’s life, to offer 
, thanks to God that the life of the Fuehrer had been spared for Ger- 
many and the world; and when all the Bavarian bishops had sent a 
^joint message of congratulation to Hitler on his escape? (December 
^1939. See the Universe ). 

And why was the Pope silent during the invasion of Poland? 
^Was not Poland a small country that had been unjustly attacked?] 
But, at that time, the Pope did not condemn the attack on that 
country and the brutality of the actual conquest. 

In January 1940, in the course of a broadcast, the Pope did 
mention Poland, and protested that he had learned of “infamy of 
all kinds,” as, well as “horrible and inexcusable excesses,” But to 
whom was he referring? To the Russians. As far as Nazi atrocities 
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were concerned, he made the mild remark that “outrages” were “not 
confined to the districts under Russian occupation,” It is true that 
the Vatican went on protesting about Germany, but its complaints 
were, as usual, ab out^bre aches of the Concordat, wit h vague ac- 
cusations of paganism and the like. 


After the conquest of Poland the diplomatic activities of the 
Vatican switched over to the West, with particular regard to France. 
Steps were taken to contact the rightpco^Te^mTFrance to ask for 
peace with Germany. But it was found impossible to take positive 
steps in this direction until the position changed, one way or the 
other. 

[After the war it was disclosed that the Pope at this time was 
the focus-point of a peace plan which would have favored the Right 
anc^would have settled all Eastern European problems in Germany 9 s 
favor . In addition to this , the Pope was exerting himself to bring 
about a compromise peace between the Allies and Germany , with a 
view to persuading the German leaders to call off the “blitz” on the 
West and thus render easier a reconciliation between the belligerents. 
To make their peace plan more acceptable to the Western nations , 
the Vatican and the German leaders also contemplated the possibility 
of substituting Goebbels for Hitler as Nazi Fuehrer of Germany. 
“This in response to im portant^German political and military 
circles .” These negotiations took place at the end of 1939 and the 
beginning of 1940 ^the main objective of the Pope being by uniting 
the European nations to turn them to the East\ (See Rude Pravo, 
Prague , January 24, 1946; also Osservatore Romano, Radio 
Vatican 9 s broadcast , February 11, 1946$^Ja&y of these facts came 
to light duringthe Nuremberg trial , 1946 , but were kept in the 
background.) ] | 

Meanwhile, the Vatican was continuing to urge Hitler to attack 
Russia, to which the invariable reply of Nazi Germany was that she 
first had to be secure in the West. \The Nuncio in Paris had assured 
the Pope that if Germany should steer the war to the East, France 
would not move. He had had assurances of tnaFfrom the highest 
authorities, and “certain quarters” had promised him that “actual 
armed hostilities against Germany might not be carried out at all” 
once Germany invaded Soviet Ru ssiaJ ( Decem ber 1939 ) . One of the 
main “authorities” who had been in the closest contact with the 
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Nuncio was Gene ral Weygand, a most devout Catholic; also Marshal 
Petain and LavaTT^^ a Papal decoration). 

*Tjarshal Petain, also a good Catholic, had tried for years to 
sponsor Fascist armed movements, the most notorious of which 
was that of the “Hooded Men” (Les Cagoulards). While he was 
Ambassador in Madrid he had plotted with Laval, Weygand, and 
others in France, first, to prevent France from entering the war, 
gyrid, secondly, to make France come to an agreement with Hitler. 
Petain negotiated with Hitler, through the Vatican, from the middle 
of 1939 to the middle of 1940. The Papal Nuncio in Madrid was one 
of the main intermediaries. Franco, too, helped in the plot, lending 
money and agents to Petain. One Spaniard helped Petain s secret 
negotiations more than any others. He was Sen or Lequerica,S pa|xis^ 
Ambassador in France, who, during the TSiy^gmeTwas so in- 
fluential with*P6tSn°~Sat he actually attended the first meetings of 
his Government. 

M,M> Thus, for months the secret negotiations between Petain, 
gand, Laval , the Papal Nuncios^ in Franco, 

CequericaTand HitleFwent on wISTvarying success/Then Shier 
maSEltlcnown to the Vatican and the Catholic plotters that he could 
wait no longer. They must do something concrete. Petain, when 
asked by the Papal Nuncio, told the latter to inform His Holiness 
“that there were good reasons to hope that the bloodshed between 
France and Germany would be avoided.” ( Quoted in a dispatch 
from the Italian Fascist Ambassador in Madrid , dated March 7 
1940 .) 

The Vatican made this answer known to Hitler (April 30, 1940) 
Hitler wanted more details, and a few days later decided to get 
first-hand information, as he wanted to know “with certainty how 
far the French could really go in carrying out their intentions as 
communicated to him by the Vatican.” He immediately sent to the 
Pope his Foreign Minister, who had been in very close contact with 
the Papal representative in Berlin. As ^ Shirer says, in his Berlin 
Diary , “the Nuncio had been quietly paying visits to the Wilhelm- 
strasse for weeks.” 

At the Vatican, Ribbentrop’s visit was taken as a sure symptom 
that^the war avoided and that Hitler might 

be persuaded, at last, to take the war to the East. The official Papal 
organ, the Osservatore , which is usually so reticent and cool, was. 
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for once, very jubilant in announcing the visit of Hitler’s envoy. 
Ribbentrop had a meeting with the Pope at which no one else was 
allowed to be present. There were many rumors and speculations 
about the visit, at the Vatican and in Europe. 

The following day, March 12, 1940, Hitler sent a telegram to the 
Pope, congratulating him personally on the first anniversary of his 
election to the Papacy. 

But when Ribbentrop left Rome the Osservatore was very silent 
about it. What ha d happene d? 

Hitler had not considered the assurances of the Pope sufficient, 
and had made it known that he would invade the West first. As the 
Annual Register , a mo st impar tial authority , says : “We know from 
Vatican sources that Ribbentrop told the Pope (March 11, 1940) 
that German soldiers would be in Paris by June and in London by 
August.” Hitler assured the Pope, however, that if “friendly ele- 
ments” helped Germany’s victory, he would be “very modest in his 
demands against the Allies, with special reference to France.” 

In the spring of 1940 Hitler had, meanwhile, attacked another 
weak and small country — Norway. It was invaded on a trans- 
parently false pretext. The Pope was asked from many quarters to 
condemn the invasion, especially as only a few months previously 
he had made known hisj amous fiv e^peace propositions, in which he 
referred particularly to the rights of the small nations. 

Once again the Pope remained dumb. But, as in the case of 
Fmland^Jie replied through the official Osservatore . What was this 
reply ? \That there were only 2,619 Catholics in Norway, and that 
“the Hoi^TSee must keep in 3^mSr^ejQ ^0Q,QQQ German Catholics 
in its activit ies”? ( Osservatore — quoted I'lmesoii 

April 17, 

After the invasion of Poland by Germany and by Russia, and 
after the invasion of Norway, relations between Nazi Germany and 
the Vatican became rather strained so far as the German internal 
situation was concerned. That was chiefly a reflection of German 
treatment of Polish Catholics, the shooting of priests, th e a rrest 
of bishops — everything which Hitler^Kd'^p^mSedTie would not 
do. 

Not many weeks after the visit of Ribbentrop to the Vatican, 
Hitler and Mussolini met at the Brenner Pass, in order to plan the 
invasion of the West and Mussolini’s stab in the back to France. 
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The Vatican was kept well informed, and, ^seein g once again 
that Hitler meant what he said, it began to make friendly exchanges 
witibL him, keeping in mind the event “of a German su ccess?^^The 
contacts with the French Catholic reactionary circles were resumed, 
and plans for setting up a provisional Government after the defeat 
of France were drafted. ( For more details about France , see Chapter 
16, “ France and the Vatican/ 9 ) The discussions went well, and 
Hitler and the Pope once more co-operated in the shaping of the 
things to come. 

While all these activities were going on behind the scenes, Nazi 
Germany, at the beginning of 1940, decided that Catholic priests, 
monks, etc. should not be exempt from military service, \as h ad 
been decided in the Concor dat.! Car dinal Faulhaber , of Munich, 
protested, not about the invasion of Norway, but about the abolition 
of religious teaching in the professional schools for boys of fourteen 
to seventeen years of age. &t that time it was reckoned that, since 
1933, 20,000 Catholic schools, with over 3,000,000 students, had 
been closed} 

Yet, in spite of such friction between the Catholic Church and 
Hitler, the relations of the Catholic Church and Nazism began to 
improve with the succession of German military victories. As the 
Manchester Guardian wrote, on May 24, 1940: — 

The National Socialist State has, it seems, been able to reach a new under- 
standing with the Catholic leaders. ... In spite of the persecution of laymen 
and priests by the Nazis, in spite of all the attacks upon the Christian religion, 
new hopes have been raised among the German Catholics as a result of these 
negotiations. 


What was the reason of this sudden change? Nazi Germany was 
winning the war. It appeared to be a matter of^^^veeksT^herope" 
ordered all the German Hierarchy to stop criticizing the German 
Reich, but to support it. |The f orecasts of the Vatican, as well as of 
many other political circlesTliad proved right: Germany had won 
in the West, the Western Powers had been completely routed. Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France had capitulated and had been occupied 
by German troops, while England fell back to lick her wounds on 
her little isla nds^/ 

This time the Pope took the step of writing letters to the Queen 
of Holland and the King of Belgium. Did these letters contain 
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words of condemnation of Hitler’s crime? By no means. T he Pope 
simply deprecated, in a mild way, that these sovereigns’ countries 
had been invaded “against their will .” Apart from that, the letters 
were mere messages of condolence.YAgainst the attack on France 
by Germany and, later, by Fascist Italy, the Pope again did not 
utter a single word of condemnationTf 

Mussolini declared — and many "responsible people in various parts 
of Europe and America thought the same — that the defeat in the 
West meant that the Second World War had ended with a final 
German victory. 

That was something on which the Vatican had counted. The 
New “Greater Reich” had an even greater interest for the Pope 
than, perhaps, for many other heads of States. The interests of the 
Catholic Church were being furthered. The Pope immediately opened 
up negotiations with Hitler. Thanks to Nazism, three more countries 
had got rid of Socialism and Communism: Belgium, Holland, 
above all, France. That was something for which to be thankful 
Vatican ordered the German Hierarchy to say prayers % of th 
giving in all German Catholic Churches for the Fuehrer \{Universe, 
August 1940). * 

While the German Catholic churches were echoing with prayers 
of thanks and invocations for the preservation of Hitler, three Ger- 
man bishops went quietly to Rome and had long conferences with 
the Pope and his Secretary of State ( Basler Nachrichten , October 5, 
1940). They discussed the best way in which the Church couldT 
enter into a really “close partnership with the victorious Third 
Reich.” On their return, the great Conference of all Bishops and 
Archbishops of Germany met at Fulda. It was stated in Vatican 
circles, as well as in Berlin, that the Conference had to decide im- 
portant issues, in view of the fact that the three bishops had brought 
back with them direct instructions from the Pope himself. 

What had been going on meanwhile between the Vatican and 
Hitler in diplomatic fields? Hitler and the Pppe were conducting 
secret negotiations for a new Concordat. [Hitler had asked the 
Vatican to exert all its influence over the Catholics of the three con- 



quered countries, to rally them to the support of the new Govern- 
ments and occupation authorities. In exchange. Hitler promised to 


give a special position of privilege to the Church, not only in Ger- 
many, but wherever the German armies conquered] 
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The talks included discussions on the status of the Apostolic 
Nunciatures at The Hague and in Brussels. |&t F ulda, all the German 
bishops and archbishops were told (and gave their approval) that 
they should rally to Hitler, and should also “endeavor to bring a 
more close support of the German Catholic body for the victorious 
Germany and for its Great Fue hrerTjpn a ddition to this, they had 
to prepare plans by which all the hierarchies in countries under the 
protectio n of the Third Reich would, in future, co-op erat e with 
SeGermrn^HKrircEy os SXeventually be amalgamated with it into 


one unique bodyT} 

It was also decided that the first step towards this last plan should 
be taken at the next Congress of the German Hierarchy, and that 
the meeting of the German bishops and archbishops — which, in the 
past, had been held year after year in Fulda — should he held in 
the very centre of the Greater Reich, as a symbol of union with 
it. ((This last point was expressly made known by the Pope himself. 

Other minor (but nevertheless important) problems were also 
discussed and approved. A typical example was the approval of the 
Official Organ of German Catholics, Der Newe Wille (The New 
Will), the editorship of which, significantjy enough, was given to 
the Field Bishop of the Armed Forces. \This was a blatantly pro- 
Nazi imperialistic paper, which urged German soldiers to fight and 
conquer for Hi tler!| The only reservation made by the bishops was 
that “it should comply with certain conditions”; that is| jt sh ould 
not bear any “contradictions” to the precepts of the Catholic 
Chy xch.t 

\Tneptan for a Concordat was, of course, unanimously appro vecT] 
It was pointed out that, while negotiations were going on between 
the Holy See and the German Reich, the Catholic Hierarchy should 
“make itself indispensable to the nation for the victorious conclu- 
sion of the war.” After that they decided on an immediate declara- 
tion of loyalty to Hitler: “After the completion of the German 
victory, special ceremonies of gratitude to the German troops and 
of loyalty to Hitler will be announced.” 

But the Vatican, fe aring th e effect on the Catholics o f the various 
invaded countries, an dTab the United 

States of America, ordered the GermanbisSops(cbntrary to the 
usual’ procedure) Tnot to issue any declaration on the proceedings 
and results of the meeting] While the German bishops were pass- 
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country/’ {The Pope replied that he would censure Germany only 
for her treatment of the Church, but that he would not condemn her 
on other grounds, as he did not want to “create the impression that 
the Church favors the enemies of Germany?} The Pope had good 
reason to say that 

In the late evening of J une 2 0 , 1941, R ibbentrop saw the Papal 
Representative in Berlin at a private meeting, after which the 
Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Orseni gcx immediately got in touch with the 
V atican,\ where tim^gStsshone throughout the whole night of 
June 2 0/21,1 

At last, on the morning of June 21, 1941, \the ne ws which the 
Pope had received officially the day before and for which the V atican 
had worked and made so many sacrifices during many years was 
announced to the worldjj The Nazi armies had invaded So viet 

Russia. H \ 

Once more me first five peace proposals were remembered, espe- 
cially the first, dealing with the rights of small and great nations; 
but this time it would have been too much to expect the Pope to 
condemn the aggression against Soviet Russia. As jusual, t he Pope 
remained silent: he could not “officially” compromise WmselfrTJTor^ 
o^7 - Hi5e r not as yet asked the Pope for help, although the 
Nuncio in Berlin, M gr. Ors enigc^ had promised Ribbentrop that 
“the Catholic Church would, in time, provide Germany with all the 
moral support of which it could dispose.” \For the time being, 
however, Hitler did not need the support of the ChurclQ His armies 
could, he said, conquer Soviet Russia wit hin the space of four 
months, 

" ^But lis the Nazi armies cut deep into Russian territory, ! the 
Catholic Church began to organize a holy crusade against Soviet 
Russia, although in an “unofficial” capacity. It wanted to make it 
clear t|iat \t was on the side of the victor, so that it would be able 
to bargain wi th Hitler f or the “co-ordination of spiritual matter s^” 
It "was thus that the Vatican sent advice to the various National 
Catholic hierarchies all over the world to “support the military 
campaign against Godless |Russia, not only passively, but also 
actively in the moral field ."[(Letter by the Secretary of State.) And 
so the Catholic World and the Catholic hierarchies, even in Allied 
countries, organized a campaign against Communism and Russia. 
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Of course, this was but the recrudescence of a campaign that had 
been going on for years. 

This is not the place to quote in length the statements made by 
the Pope, by cardinals and bishops all over the world, inciting 
people and nations against Russia. We shall merely quote a few 
declarations, taken at random, by the German Hierarchy which 
show that the Catholic Church had for years been preparing the 
German people to fight Bolshevism and Russia, Hhe incitement of 
the German Hierarchy had begun even before” Hitler came to 
power/ and after that event it was carried out with still greater 
gusto. 

We have already quoted several attacks by the Pope and Cardinal 
Pacelli against Russia. On New Year’s Eve, 1936^ Cardinal Faul- 
haber said in Munich that he was oppressed with two great 
anxieties, the first of which was to Overthrow Bolshevism,” and 
the second “the protection of the Church inside the Reich.” Shortly 
afterwards, in April 1937, he declared: — 

ATI the civilized world, but especially the Catholic nations, must unite into 
a holy crusade against Atheist Russia, and crush Bolshevism wherever it may 
be found. 

In 1936, the pastoral letter of the Bavarian bishops protested 
because certain Nazis were stating that Nazism must destroy two 
enemies: the Catholic Church and Communism. The bishops de- 
clared that they, no less than the Nazis, were enemies of Bolshevism, 
and that it was therefore very painful to hear such assertions: — 

We must request that it no longer be put about among young folk and the 
people in general that after the overthrow of Bolshevism, Public Enemy No. 1, 
the next on the list is the Catholic Church, as Public Enemy No. 2. 

Also in 1936, the Bishop of Munster, C ount von Galen, said: — 

It is tbe duty of every Catholic, and of every civilized nation, to defeat and 
crush Godless Communism, embodied in Atheist Soviet Russia. 

The German bishops at the conference at Fulda issued, o n August 
20, 1936, a pastoral letter which was read in all German Catholic 
churches at the end of the same month. It declared that: — 
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the danger from Bolshevism in many other countries demands peace, union, 
and^com plete ^ support of Hitl g r andjhe Nazi regimej adl hin Germany [ but that 
such peace was made impossible] by non-Christian propaganda, by interference 
with ecclesiastical p rivi leges and, above all, by the suppression of the Catholic 
Press, whose main taslT is to prepare the German people for a final fight against 
Bolshevism. 


In a New Year Pastoral, at the beginning of 1937^ Archbishop 
Grober, of Freiburg, summarized the grounds lor complaint of the 
German CathoEcs against Nazism. Amongst other things, he said: — 


... Is the Catholic Church ... to be repeatedly (if sometimes covertly) 
branded as Public Enemy No. 2, and treated as the sworn associate of Bolshe- 
vism? ... Is the German nation as a whole to be prepared for a possible 
conflict with the Godless world of Bolshevism, which might, though God forbid 
it should, be forced upon us from outside, by concealing the essential and 
irreconcilable contradiction between the basic principles of religion and those 
of Russian Atheism? Are we preparing wisely for such an eventuality when 
the deification of Man and of the Nation and the denial of the immortality of 
the soul bring us perilously near to a cultural handshake with Communism 
itself? I Is all this, I ask, to give the lip in an irresponsible fashion to the 
solemnly pledged word of our Fuehrer? | v- 

Later, in 1937, the same Archbishop declared 

Marxism is not dead, as we have been told. It is more alive^han ever. We 
as Christians and Catholics and as Germans, must crush it, wherever it is. Let 
us prepare for our task against the Godless neighbor [Russia], against whom 
all the civilized world one day will have to fight (May 1937). 



In a pastoral of September 4, 1938, the Bavarian bishops. While 
protesting against HitleFTorderTTor^idding members of religious 
institutions to give convent education to girls, | declared that Nazism 
should not antagonize the Catholic Church, for, after all, the 
Church was the greatest enemy of Communism and would help 
Hitler to fight it. From its many comments we quote the following: — 


Is it not an intolerable contradiction that such schools as these should to- 
day be destroyed and rooted out from our homeland, just as has so recently 
been done in Bolshevist countries . . . and that at a time when the German 
nation conceives it as its historic task to combat anti-Christian Bolshevism and 
appeal to the rest of the Christian world to aid it as comrades in the fight? 
. . . How long will the State continue to reject the co-operation of the Church 
and of her religious Orders in carrying out the German national task of to-day: 
the fight against Communism? 
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After Russia was attacked, the German bishops, while com- 
plaining about the disharmony still existing in the Reich, were 
emphatic on one point — namely, in inciting the German people 
against Russia. “A victory over Bolshevism would be equivalent to 
the triumph of the teaching of Jesus over that of the infidels,” they 
solemnly declared (1942). 

It would be possible to go on ad infinitum quoting such declara- 
tions by the German Hierarchy against Russia and Communism, 
for they continued their campaign of hatred, not only before, but 
after Russia was attacked, and even after the Nazi armies had re- 
treated and were finally defeated. Although the Vatican at this 
time (end of 1942 to 1944) gave instructions to the German Hier- 
archy “to be cautious and to speak against Godless Bolshevism only 
as bishops,” the attacks went on to the very end of the war. 

But when the Nazi armies were halted before Leningrad and 
Moscow, an d defeated before Stalingrad, things had already changed. 
{The V atican had ^become more cautious than ever in its official 
declarations, but, at the sameTltiine^^ campaign to 

help Hitler all over the world. Preparations had been made in 
various Catholic Fascist countries to enlist fighting units for the 
Eastern Front. These Catholic units began to take shape and to be 
dispatched to fight against Ru ssia^ 

By the autumn of 1941 anti-Communist Legions were formed in 
all the C ath^ccounffiesrPo rt^gal, Francois Spain, Petain’s France, 
Belgium (from the Rexist Catholic Party) . All the volunteers were 
enlisted to “fight against Godless Soviet Russia, and thus save 
Catholicism.” Catholic countries which could not send soldiers sent 
money and organized meetings and nation-wide propaganda against 
the Soviet, jail jh ese activities being supported and blessed by the 
Catholic Church in the countries conc erned.^ While the Vatican, m~ 
its official capacity, did not compromise itself, it instructed cardinals 
and bishops in many nations of the world to speak against Soviet 
Russia and launch anathemas on Moscow, asking for volunteers to 
fight the “Bolshevik Dragon.” — 

From all over the Catholic world, from Italy to Ireland, from 
North and South America, volunteers and money were dispatched 
continually, to fight side by side with the Nazi armies which, after 
the first great onslaught into Russia, had halted before the great 
cities of Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad. Despite that, the 
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Vatican thought that Nazi Germany had suffered only a momentary 
military check, I and that “Atheist Russia could be counted as offi- 
cially destroyed. 55 /The Soviet military and political might was no 
longer a factor which should be taken seriously. 

From then on, Nazi Germany was going to be the dominating 
Power of Europe.VThe Vatican lost itself in speculations about the 
future — a future tcTEe shaped by Nazi Germany. The Vatican radio 
launched a campaign on the prospects of “Peace within the bounds 
of the New Order. 55 } 


The Pope attaches great importance to moral values. Rulers who plan for 
peace should remember that. . . . Only on this basis can the international 
atmosphere be cleared. Strength must become the source of rights and not 
oppression. 

Another thing that has to be drastically reorganized in the world is the free^ 
right to raw materiaLlNo nation should have the sole right over the goods 
which God has given them. 

The New Order can thus be established in tffi Christian world. 

Those were the words and that was the tone of the Vatican broad- 
casts at that stage; and it should be remembered that at that time 
( May 1942 ) Hitler was shouting about the necessity for a New 
OrSerandTor Lebensraum and raw materials for Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. Roth could be found in Russia. 

Then, in June 1 9^^WeOss ervatore Romano published a series of 
articles expressing tbT Pope’s ideas for the post-war world. In them 
the Pope demanded that . . the Church be allowed to fulfill, un- 
hampered, he r lofty mission in the world. 55 The Catholic Church, the 
argument runs, has the right to participate in the political and 
^blic life of the nations, on the ground that religion is not only 
the teaching of the life of the people, but also a political and social 
science whose purpose it is to save souls and help the nations in 
accordance with a uniform system based on a uniform idea which 
should guide the individual, the family, and the nation. 

But then, as the Nazi armies seemed to have stopped, and as 
the defeated “Atheist Russia 55 gave more and more signs of being 
alive and ready togjpunter-attack, the Vatican was again assailed by 
fears and doubts.NgTrile preaching peace, the Pope began a great 
diplomatic campaign in the various capitals of' the belligerent 
countri esTf The goals of the campaign were two: (1) To prevent 
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the United States of America and Great Brit ajn from giving active, 
help to Bolshevik Russia^ (2) To find a means of preventing Russia 
from advancing westwards. 

best means of reaching these two fundamental aims was to 
attempt a negotiated peace between the Allies and the AxisIJ The 
Vatican had been in close touch with Hitler for months on this 
point, and once it had certain assurances from Berlin, | it co ntacted 
London and Washin gton JlT he German Ambassador at me Vatican 
had secret audiences with the Pope and the Secretary of State daily. 
The gist of the Vatican’s exertions was that, for the benefit of all 
concerned (na mely Xhristian Europe ), peace should be concluded; 
the Allies and Germany should unite and fight against Rus sia ;j to 
Tins end^Hider was ready to come to an agreement with Britain and 
the United States of America, provided “he could save his fa ce” ;j a 
negotiated peace would be the salvation of Europe. \Grea f^ritain 
and America, however, rejected the proposals (Ma y- June, 194 2 Lj 
The Vatican made persistent remonstrances, saying that Britain 
and America should compel Russia to go so far, but no farther, in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, for “far-reaching assurance 
must be given to the people of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe to 
save them from the rapacity of Bolshevik Russia.’* Qls G reat Britain 
and the United States of America failed to give such assurances, 
the Pope made it understood that in due time “t he Catholic boc fa^ 
in the Uni ted States o f America, with the co-operation of the anti- 
Sovietto would see to it that “press ure 

should be brought forth to stir the foreign policy t o healthier goals*” J 
President Roosevelt hadtosenaTnT^ Myron/ 

Taylor, to the Vatican, promising that Great Britain and the United 
States of America would ensure that the Bolshevik troops would not" 
overstep the borders drawn up by them. On his way home, Taylor 
had an interview with the devout Catholic Salazar, in which he 
stated that “after an Allied victory in Europe, Allied troops will 
protect, arms in hand, anti-Communist States against Bolshevik 
transgressions. A Soviet domination of Europe is entirely out of the 
question” (Lisbon, October 6, 1942). The Vatican, however, would 
not be assurle^Sn^ c&ntact various capitals, with a 

view to detaching Britain and the United States of America from 
Russia and enabling Hitler to make a compromise peace with the 
former. 
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* the Soviet armies’ great success the following year made the 
Vatican even more frantic in its quest and in its accusations against 
Soviet RussiaiRoosevelt told them that the Allies had decided to 
crush Nazi Germany, and that it was therefore necessary to put up 
with the advance of Soviet Russia. The Vatican should open negotia- 
tions with Moscow in order to safeguard the interests of those 
Catholics who were in the countries “l iberated by Russia?"! 

Roosevelt contacted Stalin personally on at least three occasions, 
with the view of bringing about a rapprochement between the 
Vatican and Russia. Buj JLhe Pope _ continually_ r^f used. Early in 
l ff43 Roosevelt therefore dispatched to the Vatican a great and 
intimate friend of the Pope, Mgr. Sp ellman, Archbishop of New 
York, to try to persuade him to f olio wRoose velt’s suggestions. 

Spellman’s task was “to persuade the Vatican to adopt a more 
indulgent attitude towards the Soviet Union in general, and in 
particular towards the future position of Russia in Europe” ( Die 
Tat , Zurich, February 24, 1943). He began his mission by having a 
long meeting^mth^ on reaching Europe, the first 

thing he did was to meet Franco. He had several private meetings, 
both with Franco and with the Primate of Spann} \?\7 

When in Rome, Spellman was received by the Pope and occupied 
much of the Pope’s time for days. Their meetings lasted from 5 
p.m. to 8 and sometimes 9 p.m. every day, ^jfhey were so private 
that even the Pope’s Chamberlain was not admitted, nor, very often, 
notified of them (Febr uary 20-23, 1943 )71 
When Mgr. Spellman was not seeing the Pope he was in close 
touch with Bishop Evrainoff, head ofjfc g Vatic a n Information Bu- 
reau, or with Mgr. Ottaviam, Assessor to the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, one of the most influentiaT*pers on ages at the Vatican — 


but, most of all, ^Mgr. Sp ellman saw the Spanish and the Nazi Am- 
bassadors at the Va 5can,^ and, at the end of his stay, had a long 
private meeting with t he Nazi Foreign Minister himself ( Ribben ^ 
trop) , on March 3, 1943?T!^ s ToS^v^^ K ^^Tavmg*^ownrto Spain, 
Mgr. Spellman met the British Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
then returned to the UniteaStates of America, where he~handed 
President Roosevelt a personal letter written by the Pope. 

What plan did Mgr. Spellman take to the Pope? What plan did 
the Pope convey to Roosevelt? And, above all, what agreement was 
reached between the Vatican, Washington and London? 
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The fear entertained by the Pope regarding Soviet Russia’s suc- 
cess, and her advance Westwards, finally reached Washington and 
London. All three Powers began to look with dismay at the advance 
of the Soviet armies, fearing that they would go too far Westwards 
before the Allied armies could enter the field to stop them. ^The three 
Powers looked ahead of the Soviet military victory; they saw, in 
the advance of the troops, the adv ance of an inimical ideology; and 
as the Pope saw in the sold Ishevisin die arch-enemies of 
Catholicism, so the United States of America and Great Britain 
saw in them the enemies of their own social, economic, and political 
syst ems?| 

Some means had to be found to stop the Bolshevik advance. |Once 
more the Vatican was there to help. It had been in close touch with 
Hitler, and had made him understand that if he climbed down on 
his territorial ambitions, the hope of a negotiated peace was in “the 
realm of possibility” (January 1943) . Hitler made it known to the 
Pope that he “desired” peace: a peace which would be of advan-, 
tage to the Western Powers, to Germany, and to the Catholic Church.^ 
He asked that the Allies should not open a Second Front, but shouTcr 
leave Germany to fight Soviet Russia. Thus Germany would be able 
to stabilize her Eastern frontiers and become “an impregnable 
bulwark to the flood of Bolshevism.” The Pope wrote to President 
Roosevelt that “radical changes in the formation of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment” would occur if the Allies approved of the proposal. 

[''Roo sevelt made the Vatican understand that there was no possi- 
bility of a negotiated peace while Hitler was in power; therefore the 
Vatican had better come to some understanding with Soviet Russia, 
and thus safeguard the interests of the Catholic Church in the 
countries invaded by the Soviet arm ies^ Once more the Vatican 
refused. It was then that Roosevelt sent Mgr. Spellman to Rome on 
the task of persuading the Vatican to change “its attitude towards 
the Soviet Union.” 

But once in Rome, Mgr. Spellman was told what the Vatican 
thought of the Allies’ demand for unconditional surrender of the 
Axis, Further, the Pope informed him that he could not “accept the 
request of President Roosevelt to call on the Catholic world to fight 
Nazi Germany . W ecause the Vatican is unable to identify itself 
with the war aims of any group of b^}ligerents”\^February 21, 
1943). 
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The declaration of Casablanca, which demanded the unconditional surrender 
of the Tripartite Powers, is completely incompatible with Christian doctrines. 

The Vatican’s view at this juncture was that the Allies, by insisting 
on their formula of unconditional surrender, were compelling the 
German and Italian nations to fight to the end, giving them no 
chance to come to an understanding with the Allies — an under- 
standing which was becoming each day more urgent in view of the 
advance of the Soviet armies in Western Europe. 

We have already seen what the Vatican’s proposals were at this 
stage (see chapter on Italy and the Vatican), and how t he W estern 
Powers agreed that, while overthrowing the Fascist ^ndTT5azi 
regimes^jtEemain foundations on which they were based should be 
preserved, Vhus avoiding a most dangerous vacuum in Italy, Ger- 
many, and throughout the rest of Europe. The results of this agree- 
ment were soon to be seen with the sudden downfall of Mussolini, the 
taking over of the Government by King Victor and Marshal Bado- 
glio, and finally with the surrender of Italy and the consequent dis- 
persal of German troops which had to be rushed to the Italian 
Peninsula at a moment when the Germans should have concentrated 
all their forces in readiness for the great attack. 

After the surrender of Italy, ! as the defeat of Germany became 
more and more obvious, the Pope, although continuing his attempts 
for a negotiated peace, swung over to the Alies . Immediately after 
the liberation of Rome he began to receive Allied soldiers and offi- 
cers by the thousand, making speeches in which he advocated a 
“ jno derate peace ” and “peace without revenge” — although he con- 
tinued, as ever, to speak and act against Soviet Rus siaTf 

While the Vatican was thus in touch with the Allies, it at the same 
time was trying to persuade Hitler to disappear, giving him to 
understand that, as the war was lost, it would be better for Germany 
if he “retired into obscurity.” Hitler was stubborn, continually re- 
peating that the Pope should persuade the Western Allies to fight on 
his side against the Soviets. 

At last the Pope told the Nazi Ambassador that all the Vatican’s 
efforts to persuade the Allies to make a negotiated peace with Ger- 
many were useless while Hitler was in power. It would have been a 
“great deed” for Hitler to have cleared the way for a German Gov- 
ernment whose task would have been to make peace with the Western 
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Allies and thus prevent the Bolshevik armies from occupying Ger- 
many. If Germany had to be occupied, it should be by the Western 
Powers, not by Bolshevism. 

I n June 1944 Hitler informed the Pope that he was ready to 
accept suggestions, as forwarded by the Holy See. He wanted to 
know something more concrete, however, about “what the Allies 
would do with Germany .”^ pieJ V atican immediately informed Roose- 
velt, and Roosevelt sent to Rome Mr. Henry Stimson, United States 
Secretary of State for War, and Mr. Myron Taylor, the United 
StatesspemaTEnvoy tolEeV atican. Both men had long interviews 
with the Poj^eTJ 

Before and after the arrival of these two Americans the Vatican 
was beginning another of its peace offensives. The Osservatore 
Romano came out with articles headed: — 

End slaughter — Why go on fighting? 

Why are they fighting? [one article exclaimed]. It is not the first time this 
question has been asked, but it has come up again after five years of hor- 
rifying war. 

Let us hasten peace. It is the sole benefit on which we still count . . . 

jjjBu t the discussions on the resignation of Hitler and on a nego- 
tiated peace ended abru ptly^ Something else, meanwhile, was going 
on behind the scenes. The Nazi Ambassador to the Vatican, Baron 
Von Weizsaecker, had been seeing the Pope and his Secretary of 
State very frequency, and when Myron Taylor visited the Vatican he 
saw him as well (June /July 1944 ). The Baron was a close co-opera- 
tor with Ribbentrop, and during attempts by the Pope for a nego- 
tiated peace he had always distinguished himself by his genuine 
desire to co-operate with the Holy Father to agree on some peace 
proposal. 

Cardinal Maglione, Mr. Taylor, the Nazi Ambassador, and the 
British Ambassador had frequent and very secret meetings 
(JViay/june) " What was the cause of all this secret activity? The 
decision to repeat the happenings of Italy and “thus pave the way 
to the cessation of hostilities.” 

Such a decision had to be put into action quickly if the new plan 
was to succeed. For with the Nazi Armies rolling back before the 
Russians, the exit of Italy from the war, and the impending Allied 
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before the sand had completely run outTJ 

Individuals and groups once more began to work, stirred bj 
political and patriotic feelings but above all by the fear of the 
Bolshevist chaos that the complete defeat of Germany would bring 
in its train ffihei r objectives: to unseat Hitler, set uj> a provisional 
dictatorship, bid for peace with the Western Powers so as to arresl 
th^complete breakdown of social order throughout the Reich) Such 
a change would prevent the Soviet Armies from entering German 
soil, which would be hermetically sealed off once the new Govern- 
ment had accepted the Allies’ peace terms. 

As in the case of Italy, those planning for the changes to come had 
been plotting with varying degrees of success for some time past, the 
tempo of their activities having quickened since the final defeat of 
Germany had become inevitable. 


[An attempt on Hitler 9 s life had been made as far bach as 1939 . 
after the Polish campaign. The first organized plot ( besides that 
of 1939) took place in March 1943. ( Note date . During the same 
spring Italian plotters were preparing to get rid of Mussolini.) 
The plot was conceived by the same elements which in the fob 
Towing year were to attempt to arrest or hill Hitler and , after 
the example of the Italians , set up a military dictatorship^ In 
their still-born attempt of 1943 , the plot miscarried , owing chiefly 
to the non-explosion of a bomb put in the plane in which Hitler 
was traveling {March 13th , 1943).] 

As previous to Mussolini’s downfall, so now also the Vatican, 
Great Britain and the United States of America were in complete 
agreement about supporting those elements inside Germany ready 
to carry out the coup. [^Nationalistic and patriotic goals w ere cun- 
ningly mixed with religious ones in such a way that these elements 
[among whom were individuals whose motives were anything but 
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religious) would outwardly appear as a movement whose task was 
purely politijcaL^ts immediate aims: the salvage of whatever could 
he saved from ultimate disaster, and the establishment of a military 
dictatorship. 

After the Italian coup , the Vatican — which although one of the 
main interested powers behind the scenes in the Italian and German 
plots acte d to all ap pearances as an aloof obser ver— having made 
furtherapp roaches hodTtcThitler and to tETAllies in the renewed 
hope that some kind of a compromise might be reached, seeing its 
attempts again ending in failure, set to work to avert final military 
catastrophe from overtaking Germany before a new Government 
was ready to take over. 

It was thus that in the spring of 1944 the Vatican became active 
in that type of di screet but ominou s ac tivity w hich in the previous 
spring had preceded the ^ownfalPolT^us^lini. ^fhe Nazi Ambas- 
sador paid several official and unofficial visits to the Pope, as did the 
British Ambassador to the Holy See, while Roosevelt’s special envo y, 
Mr. Taylor, returned to Rome, where hewas no less keen than his 
German and British colleagues on having long private interviews 
with Pius XII^) 

Once more the Vatican served as a kind of liaison between the 
Allies and the German underground charged with the task of re- 
placing Hitler. 

The German resisters had been advised to act before the Allies 
invaded the Continent. For had they been successful in setting up a 
new Government, they would have found it infinitely easier to sue 
for peace than it was for the Nazis to do so; and thus, by obtaining 
terms by which the dismemberment of the Reich might be avoided, 
the gloomy possibility of the Soviet occupying part of Germany 
would be banished. \It should be remembered that at this time — 
sp ring 19 44 — the Soviet Armies were steadily advancing West- 
wards, while the Western Allies had not yet set foot on Europe^* 

In view of the gravity of the situation, die plotters — instead of 
planning to eliminate Hitler by arresting him as haul been done 
with Mussolini — decided on his assassination. A plot which had been 
mapped out during the ten summer weeks of 1943, at the time when 
the Italian plan was executed, was now completed, “the military 
details for -the coup being largely developed by Count Stauffenberg 
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and Maj. Ulrich von Oertzen, in collaboration with Ge neral Tr es- 
chojv.” 

Col. Claus Schenk von Stauffenberg was Chief of Staff in the 
General Army Office, under Infantry General F riedrich Olb r itch, the 
latter being one of the leading plotter s.TCgnut Von Stauffenberg 
was a most ardent Catholic and belonged to a family which for cen- 
turies had been deeply steeped in Catholicismj The Catholicity of 
the Stauffenbergs was their chief characteristic; they favored the 
old order of things, and therefore in politics t hey abhorred Socialist 
doctrines and all that they implied; as ardent patriots and as pious 
Cafficlics^ their main goal was to further the interests of Germany 
and of their Church, and to fight their enemies by every means 
possible. 

At this stage it should be noted that whereas previous unsuccess- 
ful schemes had never been fully approved by Rome, now that the 
Vatican had given its blessing a most devout Catholic suddenly came 
into prominence (many Catholics took partjn the earlier plots, but 
had always remained in the background) . fWhet her this was due to 
the unusual organizational experience of Von Stauffenberg or to 
other {isuises^^ fact remains, how- 

ever, that from this time onwards — that is, as the Soviet Armies 
advanced — zealous Catholics became more active than eveiT T 

Besides the military details of the plan, Count Von Stauffenberg 
and his friends had prepared a careful scheme in the political field. 
Many of his associates belonged to the Christian — read Catholic — 
Conservative opposition to Hitler, and were to become the leaders 
of the Ch ristian Democrat , Jnion^Party, or Christian Socialist 
Union, headed by the devout DrTMueilenV 

According to this project, as soon as Hitler was eliminated the 
plotters would set up a military dictatorship. This would last long 
enough to prevent revolutionary disorder and to come to terms 
with the Allies. It was estimated that such provisional military dic- 
tatorship — to be modelled upon that of General Badoglio in Italy — 
would exist approximately three months. [ According to Fabian Von 
Schlabrendorff. In the military dictatorship, the two leaders would 
have been Coif. Gen . Ludw ig Beck, who “was to serve as Chief of 
State until a final decision was made as to the form of Government” 
and Dr. Goerdeler, as Chancellor . Dr. Goerdeler was nominally a 
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representative of the Bosch industrial enterprises (see Collier’s, 
27.7.1946).] 

Once subversive elements had been safely neutralized, a Civil Gov- 
ernment with two houses of Parliament would take the place of the 
temporary dictatorship. The interplay of various political forces 
would be resumed JParl i ament would be controlled by an institu- 
tion which would stand above it to “guarantee” the stability neces- 
sary for an ordered society: that is to say, above the Government 
there would be a King4 We quote here the words of one who took 
part in the plot: “TEere would be a two-house Parliament, along the 
lines of the English system. The chief executive would be Chan- 
cellor, corresponding to a Prime Minister. In addition, it was felt 
that there must be one department that stood above political dis- 
cussion, for the character and history of the German people are 
such that leadership cannot be built up exclusively from below. To 
meet this need, many of us favored a monarchy.” 

^jhe reader should note the significant phrase: “ leadership cam 
notte buil t up exclusively from below” — o ne of the main political 
Soctrines of the Catholic C^rc^ which teaches that Authorityde- 
rives horn God and ^ peopleTJ 

The plotters persuaded many high German officers to side with 
them. Among these were Col. General Otto Von Stulpnagel, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in France, and General Alex an 5e7" VonF alken- 
hausen, Commander-in-Chief in Belgium and Northern France. ( One 
ThoulS remember the harmonious relationship between Von Falken - 
hausen and the Primate of Belgium , whom the General thanked “for 
the solicitude you have been good enough to show for the interest 
which 1 represent .”) 

It was decided to kill Hitler during one of his usual military 
conferences. At first there was great difficulty in finding volunteers 
for the task, until finally Maj. Gen. Hellmuth Stieff,^ of the High 
Command, came forward, and two others, Maj. Kuhn and Lt 
Albrecht v on Hagen, offered to help him. 

Owing to lack of favorable circumstances, however, the attempl 
was postponed from week to week, until at last the plotters gave up 
hope. There were other plans also, but they all came to nothing, 
(. Another plan was to have Hitler repeat his earlier visit to iht 
Central Army Group in Russia , where Trekow and V on Schlabren- 
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dorff had almost brought about the Fuehrer’s death in March 1943 . 
However , nothing could prevail on Hitler to journey there again . ) | 

Meanwhile, events quickly succeeded one another, the date of the 
Allied landing was approaching, and the plotters saw with dismay 
that they had as yet done nothing to realize their plans. “We wanted 
desperately to stage our coup before the expected Western invasion 
by the Allies took place. But one unfortunate accident followed an- 
other, until on June 6th, 1944 the invasion began.” 

At this point some, having abandoned all hope, decided to give 
up their project. Not so others, especially those representing the 
Christian C onservative opposition . For although the first disaster 
that led the whole of Germany to the precipice, that is the Allied 
invasion of Europe, had already overtaken them, the second, the 
advance of Bolshevist legions on German soil, might yet be averted 
providing no time was lost. 

The Red menace became an even more horrifying nightmare when, 
shortly afterwards (22nd June 1944), the Russians followed up the 
Western invasion with their offensive in the East. 

At this stage, what neither patriotism nor fear of social revolu- 
tion, political upheaval or national defeat had had the force to do, 
religious conviction and the will of men believing it their duty to 
take liny risk, cost them what it may, to defend the interest and 
perhaps even thej gerv existence of their Church from its arch- 
enemy, made them springto^a cfion T) . ~~ 

As the Red Armies advanced and none of the other plotters acted, 
the devout Catholic Count Von Stauffenberg stepped forward and 
himself offered to kill Hitler. (Von Stauffenberg, by the way, had 
been destined to be the key man with General Olbricht in the future 
home Army set-up whose task would have been to crush all sub- 
versive elements in post-Hitler Germany.) 

In the words of Fabian Von Schlabren dorff: 

“Ten days later (dating from 22nd June) I received a message 
from Count Stauffenberg. He ha4decide3TIt was impossible to wait 
any longer. He was going to kill Hitler himself. We would be pre- 
pared for the assassination to take place any day.” 

This was all the more remarkable as “in the original planning, 
Stauffenberg had not been considered as a possible assassin, since 
he had only one hand, from which two fingers were missing. But 
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he was fearless and able, and one of the few resistance men who 
were in a position to get at Hitler. 5 ’ 

On July 20th, 1944, Count Von Stauffenberg acted. That day he 
took into Hitler’s office a brief case loaded with explosives, timed 
to go off within a few minutes. Having deposited the case, he de- 
parted unsuspected. There followed an explosion so terrific that Von 
Stauffenberg had no doubt that Hitler and those with him had been 
killed. 

Immediately after the attempt wild confusion seized Berlin. Von 
S tauffenber g, General Olbritch and others started to put their de- 
tailed plans into operatmnT^Eeginning by holding General Fromm, 
Commander of the home Army, their prisoner. (Fromm, who after- 
wards executed Von Stauffenberg, in turn was himself executed by 
Hitler, who suspected that he had known of the plot.) — 

But the schemers had their way for only a couple of hours. Hitler 
had again escaped, and was still alive. [ It is noteworthy that certain 
semi-official quarters in Allied countries , with particular regard to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation , in addition to large portions 
of the British and American Press , particularly the C atholic, usually 
very reticent , now stressed time and again that the ~manwho had 
dared to attempt to rid the world of Hitler was a “ Roman Cath- 
olic /’ This was all the more remarkable when one remembers that 
in similar circumstances the Church to which a political assassin be- 
longs is rarely if ever mentioned . ( Broadcasts from the B.B.C. on 
the 20th and 21st July , 1944,) ] 

Stauffenberg and Olbritch were immediately executed. General 
Beck was allowed to commit suicide, others died before the Fueh- 
rer^ firing squads. 

Thus the plan which in the case of Italy had worked out so 
smoothly and so successfully, in the case of Germany miscarried 
completely. 

Immediately the attempt was known to have failed. Cardinal 
Faulhaber , Archbishop of Munich, sent his own and his Bishops’ 
congratulations to Hitler on his escape from the attack on his life. 
This was followed by the singing of the Te Deum in Munich Cathe- 
dral. 

The Vatican for a time remained mute. But after a few days, as 
it powerlessly watched the unfolding of the final catastrophe, it 
began once more loudly to warn the victorious nati ons o n two main 
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icans that they, the cardinals and bishops, as well as the Catholic 
Church, had always not only condemned Nazism, but fought it 
from its very beginning. The amazing statements of these dignitaries 
would fill whole books, but we shall content ourselves with two 
typical examples of this s udden conversion : two high prelate^ whom 
we have already met in this boo k, na mely Cardinal Faulhaber and 
Archbisho p, Groeber . 

Only ten d ays after the. German capitulation, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
afterTara a tirade against Nazism to American corre- 

spondents, was asked why he was so violently opp osedToTfie^foimSr 
regime. He unhesitatingly declared :|^Because Nazism was against 
Christianity and Catholicism.” iHe then gave four main reasons why 
Nazism created difficultiSsHEor Catholicism: — 

1. The weekly inspection of the Hitler Youth, held always on Sundays, 
clashed with the Church services. 

2. Abolition of religious instruction in schools for all pupils over twelve 
years old. 

3. The all-pervading anti-Christian atmosphere engulfing Germany. 

4. The ceaseless propaganda for militarism and the insidious methods of 
weaning the children away from family influences. 

After giving these reasons, the Cardinal declared: “Nazism must 
not be allowed to rise after the war” (May 12, 1945). 

[ With the receding of the war into the background , however, sev- 
eral members of the German Hierarchy began to come out in 
defence of the Nazi regime . A typical example was Cardinal von 
Galen, who in February 1946 delivered an address in the Church of 
Santa Maria delUAnima in defence of Nazism . The address was sub- 
sequently printed in pamphlet form , under the heading Law and 
Lawlessness, and distributed first in the British zone and then in 
other parts of occupied Germany . (5ee Kirchlisches Amtsblatt fuer 
die Diozese Munster, July 1946.) ] 

Almost at the same time Archbishop Groeber published a pastoral 
letter in which, at last, he dared tocond^umNazism. He tried to 
explain why a “Catholic revolution against Hitler was an impos- 
sibility” : — 

It was not only because the Hitlerites had usurped power by means of a 
regular vote and could therefore claim the legality of their regime [he said]. 
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but every resistance against them collapsed in the face of a force that was 
bare of all scruple and ruthless to the core. 

He continued: “Never were the German people deceived as much 
as they were during the past thirteen years. 55 Finally, remembering 
the part he and the Catholic Church played, he significantly ex- 
claimed: “However, in the eyes of God at least, we bear quite a bit 
of responsibility.” 

Then, more than a month after Germany’s complete defeat; above 
the moans of the millions of bereaved, homeless, wounded, hu- 
miliated, and bewildered Germans; above the 9,000-10,000 Catholic 
Churches out of the total of 12,000 in Germany proper which were 
completely destroyed or seriously damaged by Allied air-raids or 
land battles; above the burned-out shells of cathedrals looming 
grimly against the sky — for the first time since the rise of the re- 
gime the Pope dared to breathe the word “Nazism 55 in condemna tion. 
During a short allocution Pius XII had the moral courage to declare 
that it was “a good thing 55 that “Satanic Nazism” had been destroyed. 

That was all. The Pope had spoken against Nazism at last* { j f 

[ When the Allies — Great Britain , the United States of America, 
Soviet Russia , and France — staged in 1946 what Hermann Goering 
called ( September 1946) “ the framed-up trial ” of Nuremberg ( the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal), to which the principal Nazi sur- 
vivors were brought , Pius XII sent Baron Ernst von Weizasec ker, 
former German Ambassador to the Holy See , after having granted 
him a long audience ( May 1946), to give evidence against the men 
responsible for having helped Hitler to power . }Jt sh ould be noticed 
that not a single word was spoken on the part played by Pope Pius 
XI, Pope Pius XII, and the various German cardinals and bishops . 
On the contrary, the Vatican was publicly thanked by the Chief 
American Prosecutor at Nuremberg, Justice Jac kson of the United 
States Supreme C ourt, who expressed his “ gratitude to the Vatican 
for makingavaUable to the Nuremberg trials documents touching 
upon the charges of persecution of religion in Germany and Nazi- 
occupied countries . ... The part of the Nuremberg trial that was 
concerned with proving the persecution of the Churches was greatly 
expedited and aided by documents provided for us by the Vatican ” 
(Justice Jackson, in a statement to the N.C.W.C. News Service, Wash- 
ington, August 1946). Whil$ helping the victors jmd indicting the 
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former Nazi leaders , presenting itself as one of Nazism’s victims , 
the Vatican was using all its influence to save those Nazis who had 
helped to place the Catholic Church in a privileged position in the 
£h^rd Reich and her satellite countries . This with particular regard 
to von Pa pen (see Pravda and Osservatore Romano, third week of 
March 1946), who was acquitted October 1, 194 6; Mgr. t Tiso, Prime 
Minister of Slovakia; Arthur Greiser, former Gauleiter of Western 
Poland , sentenced to death { July 15 , 1946) , and in an effort to save 
whom the Vatican sent a special cable to the President of Poland 
(see The Observer, London, July 21, 1946).] 




AUSTRIA AND THE 

VATICAN 


ustria has been one of the most Catholic coun- 
tries in Europe — a country where Catho licism 
penetrated, very deeply, its social, economic, cul- 
tural, and politicaTstm 

izedhy the most intimate co-operation of the 
Church and the Austrian Dynasty, each sup- 
porting the other throughout the centuriesTJ 
After the close of the Thirty Years’ War, the main responsibility 
for which lies on the shoulders of the most Catholic Hapsburg, that 
dynasty became the champion of Catholicism. A special measure of 
privilege, protection, and support was given to the Catholic Church, 
which in return continued to bestow all her blessing on the absolute, 
theocratic dynasty. Bn her anathemas and moral or religious 
weapons were employed to fight any potential enemy threatening the 
Imperial House, such as Secularism and Liberalism during the last 
century, and S ocialism^in^e SsF^o^decaH^ ^flE^twentieth. 

Notwithstanding such close collaboration, the Church and the 
Monarchy did not always walk hand in hand along the road of 
history. The Monarchy very often followed an independent path 
when political aims were at stake; the Hapsburg insisted on the con- 
trol of the State over the Church. That was not all. In the course of 
time the absolutism and reaction of both the Austrian rulers and 
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the Catholic Church became so close that | the A ustrian Emperor 
co uld openly and officially interfere in the very election of the Pop es. 
He had, in fact, acquired the right of “veto^” by virtue of which the 
Austrian ruler could suggest or forbid to the cardinals assembled in 
Conclave any candidate for the Papacy. 

The last example occurred just before the First World War. 
After the death of Leo XIII, while the cardinals were praying to the 
Holy Ghost for guidance in the election of the new Pope, ! Franci s 
Joseph charged a cardinal — Cardinal Puzyna — to tell his colleagues 
that the potential candidate to be elected, Cardinal Rampolla, must 
not become PogeJ ' ' 

The Emperor had his way. The cardinals who were voting in 
favor of Rampolla did not know that one of them. Cardinal Puzyna, 
had the imperial veto in his pocket. At last, just when Cardinal 
Rampolla seemed on the brink of obtaining the necessary two-thirds 
majority vote, Cardinal Puzyna read the veto. In spite of the 
consternation the Emperor was obeyed. Rampolla never became 
Pope,! the good-hearted but reactionary Patri arch of Veni ce being 
electedasrius U ' — ‘ 


During the first and second part of the last century Austria was 
an amalgamation of nationalities, races, and religions grouped to- 
gether undejj- the Emperor, who ruled as absolutely as a mediaeval 
monarch. \The Jesuits were all-powerful and were dominant in the 
educational and, indirectly, in the political fieldT| Austria at that 
period might well be described as a solid bloc, impregnable to any 
idea of progressive social or political changes, thanks to the close 
alliance and supreme rule of the Hapsburg and the Catholic Church. 
Austria, in fact, was ruled in both higher and lower spheres by the 
trinity of 
li nk ed tog 

Nevertheless, ^Le^ISeals of the French Revolution fiaTnot spread 
in vain over Europe. Unrest came to life in Austria as well as in 
other parts of the Continent. Revolutions broke out which were 
suppressed with the ferocity characteristic of the pious Hapsburg. 
Gradually, however, Liberal principles took hold of Austria and be- 
gan to permeate the social, educational, and political life. We cannot 
relate this interesting process here: it suffices to say that in the 
’seventies the Taafe Government, which was to last fourteen years, 
fought with all its might against the hesesy of Liberalism, which 
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daily was making new conquests.|The Catholic Church was the main- 
spring of this hostility^ 

This was the natural sequel to the struggle fought by Catholicism, 
especially after the revolutions of 1848, when it tried to strengthen 
its own fervor as an antidote against the democratic spirit then be- 
ginning to penetrate into Austria. ^ C oncordat was concluded with 
the Vatican, and the Catholic Church added new privileges to all 
those she already possessed. What the Vatican really sought, how- 
ever, by signing the Concordat was to counteract and destroy the 
democratic and Liberal ideas which threatened to captivate youth. 
Thus, in virtue of this Concordat, the whole educational system was 
handed over to the Catholic Church, which charged the religious 
Orders and the village priests to carry on the new counter-revolution. 

^Although Catholicism has been an integral part of Austrian every- 
day life, especially among the rural population, the Concordat was 
received by a considerable part of the population with great hostility. 
I t aroused widespread anti-clerical feeling w hich had been unknown 
before Liber ali srSl The challenge of the Catholic Church was taken 
up and its absolutism contested in all spheres, and |thus^ anti-cler- 
icalism, to the large masses of the populace, became the one attrac- 
tive thing in Libera lism.] 

mi Vienna anti-clericalism took deep root , bec ame widespread, 
ancTremained so until the end of the last cent ury^F or decades priests 
hardly dared to address public meetings in Vienna, but eventually 
political Catholicism began to enter on the scene in its modern sh ap£ 
The Concordat, however, was denounced at the beginning of the 
Liberal era. In spite of all the efforts of the Catholic Church and of 
the ruling castes of Austria, Liberalism and democratic ideals gained 
ground.\The Catholic Church decided to enter directly into the po- 
litical arena and fight her enemies on their own ground. A Catholic 
political movement was initiatecTf 

The Austrian Cat holic Part y, in order t o hav e a popular appeal, 
^ggan with a most rabn ^^ the mostouF 

stan3mg~imnin Au d that Cathol* 


icism, especially in Vienna, could be made into a political movement 
only t hrough an interm ediary stage of m ass anti-Semitism^ This 
( might sound surprisi^ 

speak in favor of the Jews. Yet this is not the only instance of this 1 
kind we shall encounter. Lueger’s group for a lqng time, in fact, 
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called itself simply “anti-Semitic.” Later on it was rebaptized “The 
^Christian Social Party,” and under this name the Party subsisted, 
until 1934|Lue ger created a cult firmly rooted in deep veneration of 
the Church and of the Imperial Ho use?} 

The Socialists meanwhile had begun to increase in number and 
influence. At the instigation of the Socialist Party the workers began 
to organize and develop trade unions, ffhe result was that the So- 
cialist trade unions drove out the organizations of the Catholics and 
Nationalists and soon won a practical monopoly of organized la bors 

Owing chiefly to the rise of the Socialists, universal suffrage was 
jn troduced^ which gave the vote to the workers in 1906. A big group 
of Socialists appeared in Parliament. Gradually they began to ac- 
quire power in local administration as well as in the State machin- 
ery. The Socialists, owing to their organization and also to the 
weakness of the tottering Empire, built almost a State within a State. 
They succeeded in organizing the workers, not only politically and 
industrially, but also in all other spare-time activities. They got hold 
of the worker from the cradle to the grave, nursing him, caring for 
him, and trying to supply all his moral, spiritual and material needs. 

There existed workers’ organizations for gymnastics, for hiking 
and climbing, as well as for many other sports. Artistic and educa- 
tional pursuits were not forgotten — for instance, choral singing, 
listening to music, playing chess, and the provision of book clubs 
and lectures. Many of these clubs granted to their members sub- 
stantial financial advantages. Furthermore, the Socialists, by means 
of the democratic vote, controlled an increasing number of sick- 
relief insurance funds and similar institutions and, after the First 
World War, won control of 47 per cent of the municipalities. The 
municipalities, when once in the hands of the Socialists, carried out 
large-scale relief work; the effect of this, when combined with the 
efforts of the various Socialist clubs, being to keep the workers 
linked up to the Socialist Party in every aspect of their lives. 

The Socialist worker generally wanted to have his children born 
in a municipality ruled by Socialist administration, because there 
the poorer families enjoyed some financial help at the time of birth. 
A Socialist town council usually launched an extensive scheme of 
kindergarten, run on Socialist principles of education, after which 
the pupil, boy or girl, would enter a preparatory school still under 
the supervision of a Socialist town council. A boy or girl on leaving 
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school would join a Socialistic youth organization. youth 

organizations would reject all the teaching and practice of Cathol- 
icism and carry out an equivalent initiation rite of their own, in 
place of confirma tion^ 

The Socialists extended their influence, teaching, and practices 
in all spheres of life and throughout the worker’s life until his death, 
when he was buried through the care of a Socialist burial insurance 
fund, to which he had contributed during his life. |AJI this was 
strongly opposed by the Catholic Chu rch, which saw that the Social- 
ists wereMresj^^ impudence on those spheres 

hitherto considered her ownTj Socialistic practice was rapidly being 
substituted for the principles and practice of Catholicism. 

The Catholic Church had fought Socialism from its beginning, 
and with its continuing increase she deemed it necessary to come out 
and fight in the open. She declared the Socialist faith to be sinful, 
condemned Socialist ideas, boycotted Socialist organizations, and 
preached against anything the Socialists were doing. As a result the 
workers^ began to regard the C hu rch as their enemy. The working 
class became anti-Catholic the organizations of 

the Freethinkers became one of their strongest branches. ffhe fight 
against Catholicism developed into one of the most powerful assets 
of Austrian Socialism for winning the ma ssesi 

This state of affairs, since long before the First World War, was 
due to the fact that, as we have hinted already, Catholicism, in 
Austria more than anywhere else, has been always a strongly po- 
litical affair. It had always been closely connected with the Mon- 
archy, and all its care of social problems was consistently subor- 
dinated to the interests of the Catholic Church and of the Monarchy. 
The Catholic Church was identified withjhe dynasty and was, in 
fact, an integral part of the ruling classes. yThe_ S ocialists and all their 
principles were abhorred by the Catholic Church, and in addition 
they were considered as a non-loyalist el ement.^ In consequence, |the 
fight between the Church and the Socialists in Austria attained such 
bitterness as it had never reached in G ermany^ 

In their dealings with their adversaries, however, the Austrian 
Socialists were not totalitarian. They had always been strong and 
convinced democrats. For them a democratic policy was not a mat- 
ter of tactics, but of deep conviction. 

Immediately after the First World War only two forces remained 
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in the field, the Catholic and the Socialist. Their strength was about 
equal.|The Catholic Party, in 1919, enj oy ed the complete confidence 
of the peasants, although a good number of agricultural laborers 
had voted for the Social ists^ 

The Socialists organized the whole working class, and within the 
next few years increased their membership to the fantastic figure of 
700,000 in a country of only 6,500,000 inhabitants. T he Austrian 
Socialist Party, during the years after the First World War, was the 
strongest Socialist Party in the world, both in its political influence 
at home and in the proportion of the total population absorbed in its 
ranks. 

A reaction to this Socialist power began to take shape, jjt w as 
led by the Catholic Church with its Hierarchy, supported by the 
Catholic peasa nts, t he whole b ourgeoisie, J ewish and A ryan, and the 
ol3 "aristocracy!^ 


From the day of the formation of the Republic the Socialists had 
co-operated with the Catholics in a coalition Government. Tms Gov- 


emment, at first, had been strongly under Socialist influence, but, 
after the fall of the neighboring Hungarian Soviet Republic, had 
been reconstructed to the advantage of the C athoHcs \The masses 
grew uneasy at the participation of the Socialists in a Government 
dominated by the Catho lics^ In 1920 th e Socialists finally left the 
Government. 

But in so doing they did not break with the administration. Much 
of the power of the State was vested in the provincial Governments 
and in the municipalities and here the Socialists were strong. They 
completely dominated the provincial Government of Vienna, where 
polled more than two-thirds of the vote. 


The Socialists made use of the municipal administration for carry- 
ing out extensive social reforms. ^Durin g their ten years of power 
a great amount of social work was done, including the creation of 
an efficient hygiene department, a home for consumptives, and the 
Iike^ 

They municipalized housing. The Viennese Socialists constructed 
large municipal buildings which earned the admiration of conserva- 


tive refor mers all over t he world . This great energy m providing 
healSLy’ and clieap housing for the working class in Vienna was 
regarded by the Catholics, and all other anti-Socialists, as the best 
proof of “creeping Bolshevism.” So much was this so that when. 
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ad an intense hatred oftnebocialists or anything connected with 
their ideas. Equally repugnant to him were Secularism, Modernism, 
and Liberalism* \gis s econd objective, besides that of furthering the 
power of the Catholic Church, was th e crushing of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which he hated as “the RedTAnti ^isL’f 'The Socialists" 
called him “The Cardinal without Mercy” — “Der Keine Milde Kar- 
dinal.” Twice he was almost killed by the infuriated mob. 

Before proceeding farther, let us see what were the ideas and aims 
of Seipel in the domestic and foreign fields. These are most impor- 
tant, for they continued extensively to guide the Austrian Govern- 
ments till the end of Austria, especially in the domestic sphere. |fheir 
importance is further enhanced when it is remembered that they 
d rew their inspiration from the Catholic Church itself, and were not 
o nlyapproved, but f ortere d7Ty^the~^V ati cam| lt must be borne in 
mind that Seipel, throughout his life, was in the closest contact with 
the Pope and his Secretary of State and that he moulded his policy 
a ccording to the dictate s of the Vatican. 

~ Trhe,l )u5 characteristic of his policy was the subordina- 

tion of political, economic, an d social matters to ecclesiastical inter- 
ests^ To him The interests of the Catholic Church were identified with 
the existing social orde r; or, to be more correct, with the social 
order of pre-war times. \He jw as bitterly hostile to any widespread 
movement of social ref orm^ He hated the Socialist unions. Once, 
when argui n g with a French Jesuit who had emphasized the neces- 
sity forwidespreadsocial reforms, he replied; “More capitalistic© , 
vivit ecclesia cathoiica”— “theXatholic Church lives, in the form of 
capita lism?^ 

He Took his cue in economic matters from the bankers and in- 
dustrialists, whose aims coincided with his. To him the ideal stats] 
of society for which he was striving was closely identified with thJ 
resuscitation of the old hierarchical structure of society, and espe- 
cially of the power of the clergy.^ On^ more than one occasion he 
openly confessed that he found it impossible to tolerate the limita-’ 
tions imposed upon the power of the Catholic Church within thej 
Rep ublic? We said, before, that the main asset of the Socialists was 
t heir anti-clericalism, w hich, as soon as they took over the adminis- 
tration of Vienna in 1918, increased greatly. The Party fom ented^ 
sentiments of anti-clericalism and religious indifference. 
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Early in 1927 a Vienna jury, consisting mostly of anti-Socialists, 
acquitted Heimwehr men who, for political reasons, had committed 
several murders. Already, in numerous other cases, anti-Socialists 
had been acquitted in similar circumstances. fThe workers thus be- 
came convinced that the Law Courts no longer afforded any protec- 
tion against political murderJ A spontaneous mass-demonstration 
swept the streets of VienniTorfthe morning of July 15, 1927. Clashes 
with the police occurred iThe infuriated crowcE^attackeTthe build- 
ing of the Supreme Court and burnt it down as a symbol of legal 
injusticejThe leader of the Socialists sent the “Republican Defence 
Corps” to disperse the masses and save the building, thereby de- 
priving the Catholics of an excuse for using more force. But the 
Government had already prepared to send troops, who arrived sud- 
denly and began to fire upon the masses, who were completely 
disarmed. Fighting continued, here and there, for two days. There 
were over ninety dead and over one thousand wounded. 


who began the systematic killing of prominent Socialists i n 
provincial towns. 


The political balance was quickly upset. Seipel declared publicly: 
“Do not ask mildness from me at this moment.” fAjxemendous 
wave of political passion took possession of the working-class dis- 
tr icts?! Within the next five months, over twenty-one thousand people 
officially left the Catholic Church as a protest against the priest wJio 


As a consequence of this tragic event the Socialists lost their last 
influence in the Army and Police, which by now were instruments of 
the Government lFur thermore. the Catholic, anti-Socialist, and semi- 
Fascist movement, which had been preparing itself with varying 
fortunes, came suddenly into the open J This movement arose chiefly 
among the peasants. The Catholic peasants, influenced by their 
priests and by their fear of having their lands confiscated by the 
Reds, had hated “Red Vienna” since 1919. On July 15 they thought 
that Vienna had become the victimofaT^olshevik” rising. 

Thus the Heimwehren suddenly reappeared on the political scene. 
The Heimwehren, mainly a peasant organization, were led by the 
upper class of the villages and small town s f The ir appeal was made 
to Catholics and enlisted numerous priests, who declared the city 
government of Vienna to be the work of Lenin, the devil, and Anti- 
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The Heimwehren had one definite aim only — to smash the Reds. 
Seipel, who had helped them, speedily employed them as an instru- 
ment to overthr ow democracy. He shaped the ideas of this body 
and directed it not only against the Reds, but against democracy as 
such. His slogans assumed the tune of “Away with Parliament” and 
“We need an authoritarian State.” Such slogans, of course, were in 
opposition to the Catholic Party, of which Seipel was the leader, 
as well as the Socialist Party. But there was no contradiction in the 
now openly declared policy. The same sequence of events which had 
occurred in Italy was now occurring in Austria — namely, £he 
liquidation of the Catholic Party as a political instrument and the 
substitution of a more p o werfiHTnstrument to policy. 

This instrument was Fascism, embodied in this case in the Heim- 
wehr. Thepolicy oftEevatican, to sacrifice a Catholic Party if 
thereby dictatorship could be attained, had again triumphed. 

The Heimwehr, however, remained always under strength. l^ts 
battalions were recruited mainly from the peasants, who are not 
generally available for political act^noutsideTEeir own region or 
beyond their immediate interest If Italian Fascism, and Nazism, 
had relied solely on the Catfiolic peasants and on anti-Socialistic 
sentiment, t hey could never have triumphed. | They relied mainly on 
the middle stratum of the urban populatxmvthe lower middle classes. 
This stratum in Austria was actively Fascist, but it was very small. 
The Fascist Heimwehr could never find compensation for the absence 
of the middle classes as an aid to Fascism and Nazism. 

In the October that followed, Seipel instructed the Heimwehr to 
organize under his banner, giving an assurance of protection from 
State action, of immunity from interference by foreign Govern- 
ments, of enough money for uniforms and weapons and of wages 
when necessary. A year later the ex-Chancellor, believing the time 
to be ripe for his return to power on the crest of the Fascist wave, 
o penly proclaimed himself a Fascist. (Seldes, The Vatican; Yester- 
day — Today — Tomorrow.) Owing to this support and to the sup- 
port of the Catholics and other reactionary elements, coupled with 
the encouragement of the Vatican as well as that of Mussonm, the 
Heimwehren were strong enough to attack the Socialists and de- 
mocracy four times in the following au tumn. 

^Subsequent history shows that the following years of the Republic 
pivoted mainly on these atta clSj The first attempt was planned in 
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imitation of Mussolini’s march on Rome. In October 1928 the Heim- 
wehren organized a big demonstration, gathering armed troops from 
all over Austria to meet in an industrial area south of Vienna. The 
workers, who also possessed arms, prepared themselves to fight. 
Nothing, however, happened. 

By now the military aristocratic elements had given more uni- 
formity to the Heimwehren. With the help of these armed forces, 
Seipel, who had resigned early in the spring of that year, compelled 
his successor to resign. JBchober, the Chief of Police^ who had ordered 
the troops to fire on the Socialists in 1927, became Prime Minister. 

Seipel was to receive two major blows. fPmst, Schober expelled 
Seipel’s right-hand man in the Heimwehr, Major Waldemar P abstT 
Pabst was a professional counter-revolutionist. Implicated in po- 
litical assassinations in Germany and a go-between of Hitler and 
Prince Stahremberg, the chief of the Heimwelur^he second Brow" 

was the election of aLabor Government 

in England. // 

Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur Hend erso n were close friends of 
the Viennese Socialists. Henderson, wEen informed of the arming 
of the Heimwehr, caused an interpellation in the House of Com- 
mons. jfh e charge was that the Peace Treaty had been broken, that 
a secret army was being organized, and that the secret army was 
being supplied from Government sou rces! The British Government 
demanded that the Heimwehr should disarm. The French Govern- 


ment made the same demand. . Th is intervention from the two Gov- 
ernments saved Austria from imminent civil war between the 
Heimwehr and the Socialist Republican Army and led to the retire- 
ment for the time being of Monsignor Se ipeCf 

The Heimwehr meanwhile, having seentneir direct attack fail. 


tried indirect methods. With the help of the Catholic Karl Vaugoin, 
the Vice-Chancellor, 1 attempt was made to break Tffie SociSIst 
control of the railwa ymen.f The Government was split on the issue 
of selecting theman appointed to break down the Socialist resistance, 
and resigned.^augoin was appointed Chancellor, and his first act 
was to dissolve Parliament|ln this he was passionately supported by 
the Heimwehr, which pronounced for dictatorship. The Government 


itself stated that from now on it would govern only by “authori- 
tarian” methods.|Seipel, in the meantime, resigned the chairmanship 
of the Catholic Party, a move full of meaning so far as the use of 
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the Catholic Political Party to the Catholic Church was concerned 
He next entered Vaugoin’s Government as Foreign Minister- Of the 
two Heimwehr leaders, ^Prince! Stahremberg became Home Secretary 
and D r. Hueber went to the Board of TigdeJ Dr. Hueber was an 
outspoken Nazi, who later on was to become a member of the four- 
days’ Nazi Government of 1938, which handed over Austria to 
Germany. Prince von Stahremberg openly boasted of his alliance with 
Hither, who by that time was marching quickly towards absolutism. 
fThe Socialists, however, made it clear that if the election should 
be cancelled, or if the New House were to meet, they would fight 
resohitely^ In the election the Vaugoin-Seipel a nd Stahremberg gr oup 
f ailecjto secure a majority. Meanwhile, England and France clear^ 
stated that they exp ectecPAustr ia to produce a constitutional Gov- 
ernment. The three would-be dictators resigned. 

After these resignations the Heimwehr rapidly disintegrated. In 
Germany Hitler had now become a political power, through the 
general election of 193Q.jThe Austrian election at the same time had 
not given the Nazis a single seatf Nazism began to exert a strong 
attraction for the members of the defeated Heimwehr. They ap- 
proached Hitler, who propounded to them three conditions: no 
restoration of the Hapsburgs, but Anschluss; absolute opposition to 
parliamentarianism; unquestioning acceptance of his personal rule. 
What was left of the Heimwehr split on these three conditions. 
Stahremberg supported Monarchism, but the Styrian Heimwehren 
joined the Nazis. On September 13, 1931, they attempted a military 
rising, which, however, was quickly suppressed. 

Parliament continued to drag on very uneasily, the Catholic Gov- 
ernment striving to rule with a minority. In the end a new Cabinet 
was formed under Dr. Dollfuss, with a one-vote majority in Parlia- 
ment. 

Dollfuss was the illegitimate son of a peasant. yle had been des- 
tined for the ecclesiastical profession, and had been educated in a 
seminary with the assistance of an ecclesiastical grantT| At the age 
of nineteen, however, he changed his mind. After the War|he^grad- 
ually became an important official of the various Catholic organiza- 
tions^ first among the students, and later among the peasants. He 
started as an outspoken member of the democratic wing of the 
Catholic Party, but afterwards he became a member of the “Au- 
thoritarian” faction. He assumed power shortly after Seipel’s death 
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on September 2,. 1932, and can be regarded as the executor of the 
political testament of that pre late. 

Relations with the Catholics in power became every day more 
strained, and also with the Socialists. Once more Dollfuss sought 
to strengthen the discredited Heimwehr. Simultaneously he declared 
his intention of transforming Austria into a “Corporate Authori- 
tarian State.” ^Fh^Stale, he said, would resemble that of Fascist 
Italy, but would take its guidance from the instmctions issued by the 
Pope himself to Catholics throughout the worlXffThese instructions 
were embodied in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno , issu ed in 1931, 
in ja hich Pius XI called upon Catho lics t o set up a Corporate State 
wherevejM-^^ continuously in intimate contact 

with the Catholic authorities, the Hierarchy and the Vatican, from 
whom he often took adv iceTj 

On Ja nuar y 3 0, 1933 , Hitler assumed power in Be rlin. A little 
incident - j e oc- 

curred.^Raflway trade uni onists discovered that an armament factory 
at Hinterberg, irTTo'i^rTustria, was producing rifles, not, as was 
believed, for the Austrian Army, but for reactionary Hungary . Im- 
portant officials o f the Government were helping in the smuggling 
dTsuS = ^ma^STTurthOTnore, it was discovered that the officials 
involved were mostly Catholics of semi-Fascist or even openly Fascist 
sympathies^ OnF^chofficial, knowing that a certain railwayman 
had knowledge of what was going on, with the consent of Dollfuss 
offered him a large sum of money as the^^ p rTce^of^Lis^^iIeScel^^^e^ 
man refused, and this double secret was made known by the news- 
paper of the Socialist P artyTf 

The scandal made a sensation; but that was not enough. The 
issue became wider. The rifles were not for Hung ary, bu t for Fasc ist 
Italy. They had not been ordered for the Hungarians, but were 
directed to Hungary only as a temporary store-house. They were 
destined for the Catholic Hapsburg monarchists in Croatia, who 
were plotting a rising in order to detach themselves from Yugo- 
slavia (SeipePs “planning for a Catholic Federation” is to be 
renu mbered) . 

\The Hinterberg plot wa s part of an international plan, which 
culminated in the assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
of the French Foreign Minister by a Croatian partisan of the Haps- 
burgs, in 19344 At that time Fascist Italy was in bitter enmity with 
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Yugoslavia, and Mussolini was seriously contemplating intervention 
with force. [The aspiration of the Catholic Monarchists for the de- 
tachment of Croatia from Yugoslavia suited him wellf In this proj- 
ect Mussolini, the semi-Fascist Hungarian Government, the leaders 
of the Heimwehr, and Dollfuss were alike implicated. Mor e than that, 
the Vaticanj i ad knowledge of the whole affair. Several years after- 
wards Count Grandi, Fascist Ambassador iiTTLondon, stated that 
Dollfuss^as weiraTMussolini had approached the Pope regarding the 
plan. iThe^ Pope, while not encouraging it, expressed the wish that 
when Croatia had been detached from “schismatic Yugoslavia” the 
rights of the Catholic Church should be resto red.j He promised to ask 
the Catholic clergy in Croatia to support the movement, and said that 
he would certainly have the aid of numerous Catholic countries in 
the League of Nations ifjthe matter were now on a serious footing. 
“Phus the Socialists, by their discovery of a serious Catholic Mom 
archist plot, involving Croatia, Hungary, and Austria, had obstructed 
the path of the Catholic Dollfuss, of the Vatican, and of Mussolini. 
Troni ^iat_day onw ards Catholics in Austria were sworn to destroy 
the Socialists. DoHusspromised Mussolini, who was eager for the 
immediate crushing of the Socialists, that he would do everything in 
his power to annihilate them.^The Socialist watch-dog had to he 
suppressed. ollf uss turned openly Fascist. Within ten days he 
had formed^nis^anti-Socialist Cabinet, comprising members of the 
Cath^io^ar^ftSeTT irmexJE^rty (Catholic ) , and of the Heimwehr. 
The SocialDemocrats, constituting the largest and most compact 
party in the country, were not even consulted. 

The first act of Dollfuss was the abolition of Parliament Then 
he proclaimed that Austria had gone over to Fascism on the Italian 
model. He concentrated into his own hands the most vital port- 
folios, namely those of the Army , Police, Gendarmerie, Foreign 
Affairs, and Agriculture. He decided thaFall partiS^must disappear, 
including the CathoTic Party, whose disappearance, as he well 
knew, was in accordance with the wishes of the Vatican. The new 
dictatorship would rule in accordance with Seipel’s conception of 
the Corporate State, based on the 5ton.deJ ^nth Semitism received 
official recognition, the Press was muzzle3, opposition suppressed, 
and concentration camps were opened^ Trade unions were gradually 
dissolved. ^fPol lfusse proposed to create Catholic unions, himself 
nominating Hieir leader^ 
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Du ring th e year 1933, after the suppression of Parliament, Doll- 
fuss issued over three ^undred illegal and unconstitutional decrees. 
He used his power mainly to diminish the social and economic 
rights of the workers and to increase the value of property and the 
security of its ownersTfThe peasants, his followers, were subsidized 
at the expense of tfieoocialist workers in the towns. yTe restricted 
the right of trial by jury, destroyed thejfreedom of therress, and 
aBolSsKSd^tEe right of assembly. He ordaineJmiat the secrecy 
hitfierto observeTby the^^stal Serv ice was no longer to be in- 
violable. Se^BoEhS^imosT^^e^cultural and sporting organiza- 
tions that were not Catholic, dissolved the Re public an Defence 
Corps, ^mTaFl^'sameliS^^rmed, so far as fie could, ^ejCatholic 
ahdfTascist Heim wehrT| rhen he estafaHshed^ cg L ightning Courts/ ? and 
restored the death^'pemlty, although the only persons to be hanged 
wer e invariably Socialists accused of resistance to the Heimwehr. 
These steps he initiated, significantly enough, after a visit paid to 
Mussolini and the Vatican. 

”>A11 these measures lvere later, m l934^to be |crow ned by a Con- 
cordat between the Vatican and the Austrian Government by which 
Rome made into a reality his slogan “A Catholic Austria^jThe 
principles of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno were enforced, 
wherever possible, with more care than before. yThe Concordat 
established the Catholic Church in a legal, official po sition, which 
she began to use to the fullest extent. The Catholic religion became 
the religion of the State, e ducation was dir^^^nySidfirectly sub ject 
to heir, and all traces of non-Catholic influences were systematically 
destroyed. The clergy became a privileg ed section of society and 
an enormous volume of Catholic literature, in the form of books 
and newspapers, extolled the blessings of the Corporate authoritarian 
State as expounded by the Pope and as adopted by Mussolini and 
the Austrian StateJThe various Evangelical and Protestant Churches 
began to suffef'^stematic persec ution, and their ministers were 
Boycotted / 

This persecution was due to a feeling of resentment experienced 
by the Catholic Church; and this feeling of resentment was aroused 
by the fact that, notwithstanding the Church’s enormous political 
power and her hold on the life of the nation, flhous ands of Austrians 
began to join Protestant Churches, especially me Evangelical ChurchJ 
The converts took this step as a protest against the religious, social. 
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and political tyranny of the Catholic Church. Within a few months, 
in fact, over25^M0Austrian Cath olics KacTsought membership of 
the Evange^^‘13^^1 alone. In addition to that astonishing figure, 
m^Tienna alone anotEer T6,000 persons abandoned Catholicism. 
Within a very brief timeTEeT number in that city who had re- 
pudiated the Catholic Church amounted to over 100,000. The 
middle classes, significantly enough, provided the greatest numberj 
of converts. ( Churches Under Trial.) 

Dollfuss thought that the Nazis would become more friendly with 
him after he had destroyed “those cursed Social Democrats. 5 * The 
Nazis, however, behaved in a manner which did not promise any 
closer collaboration. Thus the policy of Dollfuss at this time was the 
devotion of all efforts towards putting new life into Austrian 
patriotism.|5dthough he desired a Fascist State, he wanted totali- 
tarian Austria to be independent/ Many sections of the population 
supported him. fThe leading groups of Catholic politicians had 
always disliked the idea of the Anschluss . The clergy were opposed 
to it. So much was this the case that there was a time before Doll- 
fuss, and even after, when the bishops proclaimed from their pulpits, 
and the village priests in sermons and in private conversation 
strongly impressed upon their flocks, that Nazism aimed at destroy^, 
ing Austrian independence. Furthermore, they proclaimed — and this 
was most* important — thaPNazism was the sworn foe of the Catholic 
Ch urdhjplJtt important contributory cause to hostility against union 
with Germany was the hatred of Prussia innate in all A ustrians, 
and a dislike for the North and, above all, for Protesta ntism/ The 
Catholic Hierarchy, hoping at this time to establish a totalitarian 
State in Austria, were opposed to the Anschluss . If the Anschluss 
had come into being, they would never have been able to form a 
“Catholic Austria 55 under Hitler, remembering the stronghold which 
Protestantism was obtaining in the life of Austria.lThis last con- 
sideration was now so powerful that when Catholics acknowledged 
their attachment to National Socialism in the confessional, the 
priests condemned it as a simj 

i ze a Heimwehr State, transforming his 
storm troops into a Totalitarian Party. This step was desired by 
Stahremberg and Mussolini. Once more the Heimwehr was well 
provided with funds. Dollfuss and the Catholic Party were, how- 
ever, well aware that a full-fledged Heimwehr Fascism would incur 
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the hostility of at least 90 per cent of the population^ besides the 
Socialists, the Nazis, anJeveFaTiectioh of the Catholics. 

Arms were not enough to support a dictatorship. The Catholic 
lea3e^ entirely on the guns of the Heimwehr, 

but to utilize another element which they thought was very strong 
— namely, the Austrian c lergy . Thus it was decided, after obtain- 
ing the consent of the Vatican, to make the Catholic clergy the 
backbone of the new dictatorshigjn the political field, as the Heim- 
wehr was in the military field. \The higher ranks of the Austrian 
clergy had meanwhile received instructions from Rome to support 
whole-heartedly the Dollfuss regime, and to strengthen it to the 
best of their abilit^From them instructions went out to the whole 
Austrian clergy' "nTevery village and parish to become pillars of the 
new Catholic authoritarian State fjfn th e end, however, the Catholic 
Church failed, and that decided the fate of Aus triaJ 

In Austria, as we have seen, the Catholic tmurch had identified 
herself continuously with^ a p olitical reactionary regime, usually 
disliked by the masses. f Th e average Austrian peasant, although a 
Catholic, disliked the intrusion of the clergy into what he rightly 
considered secular affairs| The priest, concerned with the religious 
needs of his parish, ought not to aim at political leadership. Doll- 
fuss was striving to make the Catholic Church the ruler of Austria. 
Besides this, the Catholic Church and Dollfuss were sponsoring the 
resuscitation of the Hapsburgs and the traditions of the aristo cracy, 
and although in certain parts of Austria this idea was not unpopular, 
it was distasteful to the great majority of Austrians. 

The revolt of the peasants against the Church, the continually 
multiplying adherences to Nazism, and die staggering number of 
conversions to Protestantis m, filled the Catholic Church with ever- 
increasing alarm. The bishops asked Dollfuss to act, and to forbid 
these transferences of allegiancej jToI Ifuss started to sentence persons 
spreading Nazi propaganda, which m the case of most of them 
assumed the form of conversion to ProtestantisimJ Such measures, 
of course, strengthened the spirit of rebellion. While this process 
was going ^ 

of Socialism and the building up of his own dictatorship. j^fe p ro- 
ceeded gradually by taking away the rights of the Socialists one by 
onejbut under continuous pressure from the Hierarchy, the Heim- 
W&Er, and from Mussolini. 
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When at last, on February 11, 193 4, the Dollfuss police occupied 
the Socialist Party headquarters at Linz, the Socialists began to 
fight at Linz, in Vienna, and in otheTdistricts. The fight lasted four 
days, and in some parts even longer. Dollfuss allowed to a Heimwehr 
leader a repetition of “the joyous hangings of war-time.” He gave 
orders tfiaTlijver^ couH^marSalleJ and hanged. 

Dollfuss said that there were only 137 “rebels” killed. One man 
severely wounded was carried on a stretcher to execution. After the 
seventh hanging, Major Fey was compelled to stop, owing to the 
protest of a Foreign Power and to the indignation of every civilized 
community, though, significantly enoug h, not a single word o f mercy^ 
or of protest came from tEe^^ a con- 

servative estimate there were between 1,500 and 1,600 Socialists 
killed and 5,000 wounded; 1,188 were imprisoned, and eleven were 
hanged. ( Osterreich , 1934.) 

The attitude and methods o£ the Catholic regime towards its 
adversaries should be compared with the methods of the Socialists, 
who, during their revolution of 1919 and during their years of 
power in Vienna, had not “hurt a hair of anybody’s head,” as one 
historian says. ““ " 

I^The Socialist Party was dissolved, the union closed, and a Com- 
missar took over the administration of Vienna.f Many Socialist 
leaders had to flee abroad. The official Socialist Party was driven 
underground and those daring to support it were sent to jail. By the 
end of 1934 there were over 19,051 Socialis ts in the Austrian jails, 
imprisoned without trial. They were treated with the utmost brutalltyT 
Some journalists, desi ring to investigate their conditions, were not 
allowed to visit them. I Fu r thermore, the Catholic clergy compelled 


Dollfuss to refuse relief funds from abroad in order “to force those 
in distress to apply to Catholic Organiza tions^ ( Annual Register ). 
We shall see presently how Dollfuss’s successor followed the same 
line^ 

(The most appalling religious persecution of the Socialists and all 
en emies of the Catholi c Churc h ens uedTphe.s plendid system of edu- 
cation, b eing t otally absorbe d by the Catholic Church, was com- 
pletely destroyed an31Ee economic position so deteriorated that 
millions again became semi-sta rvedjj The great building scheme, 
which had edified Europe, was entirely stopped. The Vatican was 
pleased^jipd so were Dollfuss and Mussolini, but most plealeT^all 
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was Hitler, who saw a tremendous increase in the number of his 
adherents all over Austria, consequent on “the suppression of the 
Socialist watchdog.” 

^The Vatican authorities, meanwhile, were playing a double game 
with Dollfuss and HitleOThey were watching and waiting. Pope 
Pius XI had given Hitler to understand that if he adhered to his 
word regarding the treatment and privileges granted to the Catholic 
Church in Germany \then the Church would help him to “achieve 
his political aims” in AustriaJj By doing this the Vatican hoped to 
compel Hitler to observe the clauses of the Concordat, some of 
which he was already beginning to forget. In addition to that, the 
Vatican wanted to see whether the Catholic victory was likely 
to last or whether the danger of “revolutions” was still present ^ I n 
the latter case it was of paramount importance to the Vatican 
to ensure that “the Red danger” should be kept underground by an 
even stronger hand, ^nd that stronger hand would eventually have 
been that of HitlerlTo achieve its aim the Vatican had to make still 


further sacrifices. ^Besides the sacrifice of the Austrian Catholic 
Party, the Vatican would have to sacrifice the Austrian Catholic re- 
gimef and its dreams of “Papa l Confederations” envisaged by SeipeL 

Meanwhile, Dollfuss candidly believed that his great service to 
Hitler, in destroying the Socialist Party, would render Hitler more 
amenable. Hitler hoped that it would be easier for him to secure 
his aims now that the Socialists had been removed. Dollfuss was 
ready to admit Nazis to his Cabinet, but he desired Austria’s inde- 
pendence. The Nazis wanted the Anschluss and the rule of Hitler. 
Negotiations broke down and the Nazis began a campaign of bomb- 
throwing. Dollfuss proclaimed martial law, and finally the death 
penalty was instituted for the illegal possession of dynamite. But, 
significantly enough, not a single death sentence was carried out. 

At the same time serious dissensions concerning the demands of 
Hitler were threatening to disrupt the Dollfuss Government. Major 
Fey^ was accused of actually conspiring with the Nazis.|jCnton 
Rintelen, the second naan in the Catholic Party and until a few 
months~fiefore Governor of Styria, was won over to theimJOn July 
25, JL934, the Nazis attempted to seize power. A group of Nazis 
entered the Chancellery, attempting to seize the Government, Only 
Dollfuss and Major Fey were captured. Dollfuss was mortally 
wounded and died shortly afterwards. Troops were called out and 
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proved reliable QVlu ssolini, seeing that his dream of being overlord 
pf Austria and Hungary was in danger, sent two divisions to the 
Brenner PassT] Hitler, who was not yet ready for a fight, left the 
conspirators to their fate. (Had the plot succeeded, no danger of 
international war would have ari semf 

Then Herr von Papen, the Chamberlain of the Papal Court was 
sent to Vienna in order to effect a conciliation. 

Dollfuss was followed by He rr von Schuschnigg. He was a Catholic 
p f the deepest r eligious feelings. He had recei v e d a thorough educa- 
tion from the JesmtsT^ndTeven in bearing he had tEe^aiT of a 
^Hfouspri^ of a politician. Schuschnigg wanted an 

; 4 authoritarian” Austria, but on milder lines than those laid down 
by Dollfuss. His task was rendered easier by the changed policy of 
Hitler, who, seeing the alarm he had created in Europe, was com- 
pelled to apply the soft pedal to his moves. All Europe, in fact, 
3eemed to unite against German aggression. The result was the Con- 
ference of Stresa. 

At first the new regime varied little from that of Dollfuss. 
Gradually, however, Schuschnigg realized that to obtain popular 
support he must relax the dictatorship which weighed so heavily 
on the people, and especially on the working class. Thus he began 
gradually to grant modest concessions now and then, but promising 
more in the future. |He s lowly rid himself of the most hated and 
notorious extremists in his Government — Major Fey and Stahrem- 
berg, the leaders of the HeimwehrT| Then he incorporated the 
Heimwehr itself with the military organization of the Government. 

The Catholic Church, which at first had retired into the back- 
ground, again sought to exert strong pressure on the political life 
of the country. iShe continued to fear the 44 Red danger and the 

d angerous ideas of Protestant ism and of religious indifference.” 

The Church wanted to get some degree of control over all the 
workers, whether they were Socialis t, Athei st, or Bolshevi kJ The 
Law and the Army, which had driven them underground, were 
not enough. The Catholic Hierarchy wanted to obtain an even 
tighter hold of them by compelling them to come under its direct 
control. 

Negotiations with the Government continued for some time, until 
at last agreement was reached. \Schus chnigg passed a law requiring 
every citizen to be a member of a Chur chi The political character 
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of this move was received with the greatest hostility in many 
quarters, not only among the workers, and what happened under 
Dollfuss was repeated on a larger scale, ^mass movement from the 
ranks of the Catholic Church ensued. Thousands of Roman Catholics, 
workers and people of the middle classes, began in disgust to enter 
the Protestant Churches, where their votes were not dictated by the 
religious body to which they belo nged! During this period the num- 
ber of Protestants reached the figure, unheard of in Catholic Austria, 
of 340 ,000— a happening which overwhelmed the few Protestant 
pastors still left at liberty. ( Churches Under Trial.) ^ 

Matters went on fairly quietly for some time, and the internal 
situation seemed to be reasonably stable. Although the Catholic 
Church was continuing to press the Government for more drastic 
measures against “the Red peril which was rumbling underground,” 
there was no internal trouble for Austria. But then disquiet recurred, 
and once more it started from abroad. ^The Abyssinian War broke 
out. Fascist Italy, seeking German friendship, would no longer sup- 
port Austria and advised Schuschnigg to deal directly with Hitler. 
Aust ria there upon signed a treaty with N az i^ Germany f.Tu lv 1936) . 
Austria p r onuseTto^subor din ate her foreign policy to that of Hitler, 
and further undertook that, should war break out, Austria would 
side with Germ any?! 

In Austria the prohibition of the Nazi Party continued, but Nazis 
were allowed to gather unmolested. A Nazi leader became Home 
Secretary. The truce with Nazism lasted about eighteen months. 
Meanwhile, Germany had become stronger in the international field, 
the Axis firmer, and her armament had seriously increased. Owing 
to these factors and to the bogy of the Red peril, whose recrudescence 
seemed imminent, the Austrian Hierarchy, instructed by the Vatican, 
decided to strike a bargain with Hitler. Only by his iron hand coula 
the Red be utterly destroyed. If Hitler had promised to respect the 
Church’s rights in Germany as well as in Austria, his co-operation 
with the Catholic Hierarchy would have been possibleJ pDtl er, aware 
of this new attitude, began to act by starting a persecution in Ger- 
many of the Catholic Chu rch| There were strong domestic reasons 
for Hitler to act thus, as we have had occasion to see, but his 
Austrian aims provided an additional reason of no mean order, 
made it known to the Vatican J :hat the persecution would be dis- 
continued provided that the Vatican instructed the Austrian Hier- 
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archy and leading Catholics to support the A nsch lussTynce that was 
done, he would respect the rights of the Church, not only in Ger- 
many, but also in AustriaTJ 

The Vatican consented. Through the agency of von Pa pen and 
Cardinal lnnitzer, negotiations were continued with the aim of 
persuading Schuschnigg to hand over Austria. Schuschnigg, how- 
ever, was opposed to the Anschluss , knowing that it would have been 
the end of Austria. He stubbornly refused. Hitler summoned him to 
Berchtesgaden and ordered him to hand over the Home Office to a 
most devout Catholic, a fervent Nazi, Dr. von Seyss-Inquart. Hitler 
showed Schuschnigg the marching-ordersTobegrverrfdTEe German 
troops should he decline. Schuschnigg had to obey. Seyss-Inquart 
had had many secret interviews with von Papen and the Cardinal 
before this happened. J&eyss-Inquart, of course, accepted, knowing 
who was supporting him inside AustriZJ 

Seyss-Inquart was a Viennese barrister who, after the First World 
War, had opened a modest office in Vienna without attaining any 
success. His connection with the Catholic Party was very close. 
This was due chiefly to the fact that he was a supporter of many 
Catholic organizations of all kinds. He had become an ardent 
Catholic propagandist and he was frequently heard in Vienna as a 
lecturer propounding Catholic principles. He was very pious and, 
with his family, was assiduous in frequenting the services of the 
Church. His zealous and sincere efforts to serve the Catholic cause 
brought him into personal contact with the Chancellor, Dollfuss, 
and from that moment his advance was rapid. Even after he had be- 
come a political figure, and I jitler had m a de him Reich Commissar 
for Austria, he continued to go almost daily to church. 

Schuschnigg returned from Berchtesgaden, having learned many 
things, ^amo ngst which were several closely connected with the 
Vat ican . I This led him to a reshaping of his policy towards the 
Socialists ^He w anted their friendship, counting on their support to 
preserve the independence of Au stria^/ 

At that time the situation still presented a three-cornered contest 
between Catholics, Nazis, and S ocialis ts. In the days of Dollfuss the 
GovernmenTTiaci trie3^to join forces with the Nazis in order to 
crush the Socialists. After him the new Government tried simul- 
taneously to subjugate both parties, yet to make friends with them. 
But, when the decisive hour came| Schuschnigg saw that he could 
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as it was conceived as a democratic measure implying great regional 
rights for Austria, were bitterly opposed to it now that the Nazis 
were in power. Thus, {parad oxically, they supported the Catholic 
Schuschnigg hoping thereby that they would return to democracy 
and liberty^ In Vienna, great mass-demonstrations clamored for 
Austrian Tiberty, shouting and singing the old Socialist slogans. 
Socialists, Commutes, Monarchists, and even many Catholics, 
marcEed side by side for daysTAofstria had risen to its feet ready 
to fight. Never had the Nazis seemed so weak as at that moment. 
Hitler, as well as Schuschnigg and Cardinal Innitzer, became 
alarmed, for no one could tell where that mass movement would 
lead. It was felt that even if all that enthusiasm did not lead to 
“Bolshevism,” lit might perhaps result in a mass drive against 
Fascism. If such a popular and formidable demonstration against 
Fascism had occurred, it might not have been confined to Austria 
aloneTJ 

"The Government meanwhile was preparing. The plans for action 
were complete and the troops were ready to march. The Austrian 
Government was determined to fight for its independence. Schusch- 
nigg, hoping to avoid bloodshed, played his last card. He an- 
nounced that, if the Austrian people really desired the Anschluss , 
the Austrian people should show its will by a plebiscite. 

This decision went against the plans of^ the Vatican . Accordingly, 
Cardinal Innitzer, who was already in direct touch with Hitler, once 
more opened up negotiations with him. The Cardinal well knew that 
a plebiscite would reject the Anschluss , in which case the Reds 
might get out of control. The Church could not allo w this to happen. 
TSefore promising the unstinted help of CaSS^ic^ChLTirSbL iri 
Austria and of the Vatican, Cardinal Innitzer required a promise 
that once Hitler had incorporated Austria he would respect the 
rights of the Church. (The Universe, March 1, 1946.) 

"“Hitler was fully aware that if the plebiscite preceded his entry 
into Austria, the Austrian people would reject the Anschluss. |He_ 
therefore proposed this incredible plan to the Cardinal — that not 
the Austrians, but the German people, should decide whether the 
Austrians were to become Germans or notjThat a cardinal should 
even have listened to a pr oposition so cy nical sounds incredible. 


Yet the Cardinal noFo3^ac^esc^7TSSpr^msed that he would 
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do everything in his power to secure that the Austrian people should 
welcome Hitler and give him their votes. 

The ninth day of Ma rch had been announced as the date of the 
AusSarT^ucite, which, however, did not take place, as Hitler 
forbade Schuschnigg to carry it out. During the afternoon of March 
11 almost all the population of Vienna was demonstrating against 
Nazism and Fascism, hailing political freedom and national inde- 
pendence and singi ng ~SocialIst**son£;s. A t seven o’clock that very 
"evening the Nazi storm-troopers suddenly appeared in Vienna. 
Herr von Schuschnigg had resigned without a^blow |With in an hour 
the Austrian police were wearing the swastika|Vienna was flooded 
with Nazi troops. ^Card inal Innitzer welcomed the Nazis with 
swastikas in the churches and with the ringing of bells. He ordered 
his priests to do likewise. Not content with this, he ordered all 
Austrians to submit to the man “whose struggle against Bolshevism 
and for the power, honorjmd unity of Germany corresponds to the 
voice of Divine Provid ence.”! 

Then, a few days later (March 15) , he went to see Hitler again, 
and once more asked for his assurance that he would respect the 
rights of the Catholic Church. That was not all. The Cardinal and 
his bishops, with the exception of the Bishop o f Linz, after having 
talked about the “voice” of the bio od urgedail Austrians to vote for 
Hitler at the plebiscite. Under his own signature he then wrote the 
sacred formula “Heil Hitler.” 

Thus ended Austria. 
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ithin a few weeks of the absorption of Austria 
into the greater Reich, Hitler was employing the 
same tactics towards the Catholics of the little 
republic of Czechoslovakia. 

One would have thought that the Catholics 
in the various countries bordering on Nazi 
Germany would have learned their lesson from 
the fate meted out to Austria and, above all, to the Austrian Church. 
That was not the casef pBo on they were co-op erating with Hitler 
whole-heartedly, as if nothing had happenedAThe Vatican, of course, 
was in the background, for, as we shall^aveoccasion to see, the 
Catholic movement aiding Hitler to disrupt the Republic was led by 
a most devout Catholic prelate, a miniature of Mgr. SeipeT] 

Before proceeding farther, let us review concisely the background 
of the disruption of the Republic. 

The Catholic Church has hated Bohemia ever since the days of 
John Huss, the great “heretic, 9 ’ who was burnt by the Church owing 
to his daring ideas. During the Thirty Years’ War the Catholic 
armies destroyed and pillaged the country in such manner that, at 
the end of hostilities,! it was reduced to the utmost misery and 
des pair.^fet this country had formerly been one of the most flourish- 
ing in mediaeval EuropeI| Its population, once estimated at over 
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3 5 000,000^ w a s reduced to 780,000 people^ Its rich villages and 
towns, once numbering30,0QO^ were reduced to 6,000 onl^ lThg re- 
mainder had been destroyed, burned, or left deserted by the 
slaughter of the inhabitants^ After this holocaust, plague did the 
rest. ^AJhiundred thousand people were carried off by it, and many 
thousands of Bohemians were dispersed as refugees throughout 
Euro pej The once prosperous Kingdom of Bohemia ceased to exist. 
\It p assed under Catholic Austria and became an appendage of the 
Hapsb urgsTf ” 

Thus the birth of the Catholic Reformation and Catholic political 
control coincided with the disappearance of the politically inde- 
pendent life of the territories of the Czech Crown. For jhree centuries 
preceding the Fir st World War_the Czechs , w§re J to The 

Austro -Tlim gar i an Empire under the Hapsburg Dynasty. 
^We^avT^a^ady^ofed that the Hapsburg House was devoutly 
Catholic, and the part it played in furthering Catholicism in lands 
subject to its rule. Under the Hapsburgs|the Catholic Church re- 
gained completely the position she had lost m the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and even the seventeeth centuries. In this part of the Empire, as 
well as in Austria, TEe“Churc& and the despotic Hapsburg ruler 
made a pact of mutual assistance and interest, which they strove to 
maintain and str engthen.! On more than one occasion the Church 
became the politicS^l^Srament of the Hapsburgs — and vice versa. 
Ss^a result the Nadonalists, and allied elements in the Czech nation 
with a longing for Hberty, railed against the community of interest 
subsisting between the Catholic Church and the detested Hapsburg 
reg ime^ They objected to the discrepancy between the interests of the 
nation and the Church. These elements were to he found among the 
who were opposed to the Church. ^flie ir op- 
position was aroused because in the Church they perceived a bul- 
wark of the Hapsburg despotism, constituting a reactionary brand 
of social, political, and national administration which the Church 
did her best to support on all occasions. \ 

Futhermore, under the Austro-Hungarian regime|alJ Rl! currents of 
thought and all ideas or principles not in harmony with the Catholic 
religion were to a great extent penalized and boycotted^ This censor- 
ship assumed, at one and the same time, the double aspect of a 
religious and a political persecution. Catholicism was favored, not 
only because the dynasty was deeply Catholic, but also because 
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Ca tholicism was, as the rulers sa w, an appropriate weapon for k eep- 
ing the pe ople dior oughlj t ame d. 

Catliolicism reigned supreme in the land of the Czechs, and 
although certain other Churches were granted State recognition, 
non-Catholics were to a great extent penalizedJ^Free-thought was 
tolerated, but the public services, with the teaching and other pro- 
fessions, were open only to Church members. | In consequence only 
13,000 persons dared to register themse^es^as Freethinkers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the liberation of the Czechs and 
Slovakians from Austro-Hungarian domination after the First World 
War was followed by a str ong^ movement “away from Rome” and 
directed against the Church. |The a Church had too closely identified 
herself with the Hapsburg dynasty and the main instrument of Haps- 
burg domination, p olitical Catholicism.! 

Even before the First World War, but chiefly in the year follow- 
ing the es t ablishment of the Czech oslovakia n Republic, r eforms were 
introduced to give the Church a specifically national character. The 
Czechoslovak tongue was to be the liturgical language, and a 
patriarchate was to be created for the territory of the Republic, en- 
joying the same independence as the Greek Catholic Church. That 
portion of the clergy of Czechoslovakia which had endorsed these 
endeavors only with much hesitation abandoned the thought of any 
further development of the scheme as soon as the disapproval of 
the Vatican became apparenfS /Only a very small group of clerics, 
who also aimed at ^abolishing the rule of celibacy, insisted on these 
reforms aiiTfinaliy went so far as to lay the foundations of “the 
Church of Czechoslovakia.’ppThis Church, in a very short time, lost 
any internal connection withtlie Catholic Church. The disapproval 
of the Vatican arose not only from religious, but also from political 
iss uesTf 

Between 1918 and 1930 about 1,900,0 00 people (mostly Czechs) 
changed their religion, the maj^ontylEemg "deserters from the Roman 
Catho lic Church. Some^O^O^OO^of these, all of them Eeb ug Czechs, 
fo^rme3TE^SeIves into a newHJzechoslovak Church ^Thi s Church 
represented a kind of reformed Catholicism, and, beingmclependent 
of Rome, was un taint edBymem o r i eso Oh e hated Hapsburg con- 
nec tion?! About 150,000 became Protestants of one kind or another, 
and the remaind^cE^ on J354,000 in number, openly declared 
themselves Agnostics. The overwlmlmmg maj ority of the citizens of 
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the new Republic, however, equivalent to 73.54 per cent, remained 
Catholics, although many of them were Catholics in name only. 
Strong anti-Catholic movements nevertheless continued their 
activities directed to the separation of Church and State and to com- 
pulsory civil ratification of marriage. 

^"^TEeStatecontmued^K matters and its Con- 

stitution guaranteed complete liberty of conscience and religious 
profession. All religious pro fess7oHs“wer e 3ecIare3rtcrEe on an equal 
fooSng*7nTEe eyes of the law, and none was recognized as the State 
Church. Every Church complying with the Law received official 
recognition. Thus the State, giving a guarantee not to interfere in 
religious matters, was justified in demanding a reciprocal guarantee 
from the Churches — they must not interfere in political problems, 
which were the sphere of the State. 

Owing to this understanding in the years following the creation 
of the Republic, the Holy See accepted the fait accom pli an d in 1918 
recognized the State. The State therefore had no ground of con- 
tentionlvEb the Roman Catholic Church except with regard to the 
provisions of the Land Reform Law. This law affected, among 
others| the large estates owned by Roman Catholic dignitaries and 
r eligi o us^ ^3ersJ The matter had since been compromised on a basis 
of quid pro quo . 

The Vatican, on the other hand, hoped that Catholicism would 
easily reap great social and political advantages from the freedom 
granted to the Church by the democratic spirit of the Republic. 
Thus a kind of mutual agreement was reached by the Vatican and 
the Republic ^The State was to grant certain prerogatives in the 
religious field claimed by the Church as her ri ght , and the Catholic 
Church was to exercise her religious free dom.! In exchange the 
Vatican ordered all Catholic elements working either for the restor- 
ation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or for disruptive reforms to 
cease their activities. 

At that time the Vatican had good reasons for this action. First, 
the mass-exodus of Catholic Czechs from the Church, as recorded 
above, was alarming second ly, the suspicion and dislike felt for 
the Catholic Church intEe minds of many was on the increa se^ 
Thirdly, there was the hope that with the Church’s newly guaranteed 
freedom she would be able to reconsolidate her position. In this 
way the diplomacy of the Vatican did its utmost to cement the bonds 
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of unity between the Eastern and the Western Slavs, despite religious 
disputes in sub- Carpa thian Ruthenia. 

The ratification of this Modus Vivendi was justifiably regarded 
as a political event of premier importance. Unsolved problems, 
promising to cause recurrent difficulties, seemed to have been settled 
once and for all. Relations between the Republic and the Vatican 
were secured. In 1935 a Eucharistic Congress was hel d in Prague. 
Cardina lly erdl^ ^TEe^FrencK Archbishoj ^of P aris, w$nt to Prague 
aTtHe Papal Legate. In November - 1935 ArcEETshopTKSspar of 
Prague was nominateS Cardinal. , 

This state of apparent cordiality between Church and State 
began i n 1917j inder the auspices of ^Edward Benes. He realized the 
importance of Catholicism in Czechoslovakia, in the new Republic, 
and as an international factor, and therefore he tried to establish 
relations with the Vatican. Normal diplomatic relations with the* 
Vatican were re-established immediately after the First World War. 
A Czechoslovak Legation at the Vatican was created without delay 
and a Papal Nuncio was nominated to Pra gueTJ 

A short time after this, Dr. Benes, in his capacity as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Republic, ^opene d negotiations dealing with a 
number of politico-ecclesiastical questions. The negotiations began 
in the yea r 192 1 with the Cardinal-Secretary of State, Gaspari, and 
Cardinal Ceretti, and they were continued in 1923 on the occasion 
of ^laS^visitTy Dr. Benes to R ome. S 

Any Church or religious denomination other than the Catholic 
Church would have appreciated such behavior in a secular Republic, 
like the Czechoslovak Republic, as perfect, and endeavor would have 
been made to co-operate with the State in the development and 
furthering of such cordial relationship.fjVith the Catholic Church it 
was otherwiseTjTlm C athol ic Churc h^^deman ded one right after an- 
other, and in her demands^disp^edjhat^ntransi^m^^^^J^^ 
peculiar char acter lstia The most typical example occurred in 1925, 
when the Czecli*Republic planned a great national ceremony to 
commemorate the country’s hero, John Huss. It happened, however, 
that the Church had condemned Johnlluss, m his time, as a heretic, 
a spreader of errors, and an enemy of Catholicism. VThe Vatican 
therefore requested the Czech Government not to celebrate these 
festivities, lest offence be given to the Church and the Czech 
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Catholics by the glorification of a “heretic” who had dared to dis- 
obey the Vaticaruj 

Naturally, tEeanswer of the Czech Government was what it had 
to be. The festivities would take place with or without the approval 
of the Vatican. The Vatican ordered the Czechs, and particularly 
the Slovak Catholics, to initiate a campaign of protest 'against such 
a commemoration. This order was duly obeyed. The Catholic Press 
and the Hierarchy wrote and preached against the Government and 
against John Huss until the issue became one of great importance, 
not only in its religious aspect, but also socially and politically. The 
Vatican, perceiving that all its efforts to prevent the celebrations 
were unavailing, ordered the Papal Nuncio in Prague to protest 
“against the offence given to the Catholic Church by the honoring of 
a heretic.” The Vatican instructed the Papal Nuncio to leave Prague 
after uttering his protest, and on July 6, 1 925, he left the capital. 
Diplomatic relations between the Republic and the Vatican were 
suspended. 

The reader should note that, during these events, the Czech Re- 
public was still granting one demand after another to the Vatican; 
the role which the Catholic Church, in alliance with the hated Haps- 
burgs, had played during three centuries of suppressing Czech na- 
tional aspirations was forgotten. After holding the commemoration, 
the Czech Republic continued the attempt to cultivate the friendship 
of the Vatican and succeeded in re-establishing relations with Rome. 
Thus the young Republic pursued the course of friendship with the 
Catholic Church, allowing her complete freedom. 

True to her principles, the Church produced complaints of an- 
other character purely social and political. Three were outstand- 
ing: First, that Slovakia^Sthou^^^mmently Catholic, did not 
enjoy that freedom which a Catholic population had the right to 
enjoy; Prague kept the people under a “Hussite” yoke. Secondly, 
that the very principles of religious and political freedom enunciated 
by the Republic were increasing the spread of “Bolshevism.” 
Thirdly, that the Republic was on too close and friendly terms with 
“Atheistic Bolshevik Russia.” 

For years the Vatican, acting through diplomatic channels, the 
local Catholics, and the Hierarchy, tried directly and indirectly to 
influence the Republic to yield to “the desire of the Church” on 
these issues. But the Republic, although acting impartially to the 
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Church, was also impartial in its principles and political interests, 
jmd therefore pursued the policy best adapted to its own welfare. 
That is to say, the Republic treated the ultra-Catholic Slovak on the 
same footing as any other citizen. Political freedom was allowed to 
the Catholic as well as to the Communist, and friendship with Soviet 
Russia was cultivated increasingly as a safeguard against the enemies 
of the Republic, especially Germany. 1 

The main pillar of the Czechoslovak Republic’s foreign policy 
had been the building up of a close and secure friendship and 
alliance with Soviet Russia, for obvious reasons. W is sufficient to 
glance at the map of Europe, displaying the position of Czecho- 
slovakia vis-a-vis Germany, to understand why the Czechs desired 
Russia’s friendshipIlOwing to this Czecho-Russian alliance, the young 
Republic stood like a mid-European Gibraltar on Nazi Germany’s 


Republic stood Tike a mid-European Gibraltar on Nazi Germany’s 
path to the Ukraine, "|which Hitler had repeatedly declared he would 
annex, especially in ms Mein Ka mpt j Catholics in Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere, as well as the Vatican, never ceased to complain of 
this alliance. On more than one occasion the Czech Government was 
actually accused of being a “Bolshevik Agent” in Europe. QL is 
remarkable that the most bitter and vociferous critics were 
Cath olics!/ 

The principles of democracy and the friendship with Russia 
were responsible, according to the Vatican and the Catholics, for 
the disproportionate increase of the Socialists and Communists 
within the Republic: they were a danger. At the last election in the 
Republic the Socialists and Communists did, in fact, poll well over 
1,700,0 00 votes. fin ally the Slovaks wanted to be separated from 
Ae bo3y oi AeR^ublic on the claim that they were all Catholics. 
They wanted a Catholic State where the Catholic religion would be 
supreme, and, as was said before, they disliked the rule of “Hussite 
Heretics” — meaning, of course, the Liberal CzechsIJ 
^ \Tb e Vatican, which claims never to interfere in politics, began 
to exert politica l^pressure on the Republic in its ever-recurrent 
rnmnerT^Sn this occasion, having perceived that all its approaches 
to the Central Government regarding the abandonment of the Czech 
friendship with Soviet Russia and the civil liberties allowed to 
Socialists and Communists had been in vain, it started to exert a 
kind of political blackmail against the Central Govern ment!] This 
was donTTby^conlronting the Czech Republic with the threat that 
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unless it radically changed its domestic and foreign policy the 
Church would resort to the kind of pressure to which the Govern- 
ment was most sensitive — namely, support oftta^ Separatist move- 
ment of the Catholic Slovaks. This the Vatican did, and for a period 
of several years gave its patronage to the Separatist movement in 
Slovakia with a degree of success varying according to its influence 
upon the successive Central Governments. pT sh ould be remembered 
that, although many racial, political, and economicjcauses were in- 
volved in the Separatist agitation, the religious issue was not unim- 
portant; far from it, the movement wasintKe hands of zealous 
Catholics, and indeed the leaders themselves were Catholic priests. 

This pressure on Prague, exerted over several years, was monTo? 
less indirect; but matters were coming to a head.|The climax was 
reached when the Papal Nuncio interfered so openly in Czecho- 
slovakian affairs that the very tolerant Government was compelled 
to intervene. The Papal Nuncio dared to publish a letter in which 
he encouraged and supportenEe^Catholic Slovak claims, and his 
expulsion from the territory of the Republic became ess entiakjThe 
Vatican, of course, protested. In addition to exerting pressure on 
the Czech GovernmeS’^ffirough its Catholic adherents within the 
Republic, it appealed to the French Hierarchy, and even to certain 
Frenc h polff icaTauthorities. This happened during 1934 and 1935- 
dates whi3TsEouI3rhe remembered in conneTtlon^m 
on France|7[s^we shall see, when dealing with that country, strong 
Catholic elements in France were already at work aiming at the 
creation of domestic and international Authoritarianism throughout 
Europel Their two main objectives were anti-Bolshevism and a 
So ciety built on Catholic pri nciples. 

The F rench Gm^nment, backed by zealous Catholics, co-operated 
with the Vatican and the Catholic Czechs in rebuffing the Central 
Government b y organizing, in 1935, a monster demonstration in 
Prague. fThe PrimHec^^ was present as 

PagjdLegate, and Polish and Austrian Catholics took a prominent 
p art(|The Prague demonstration, organized by the Vatican^ was an 
act of open defiance as well as a threaT^ 

From that time onwards events marched fast. fThe Vatican, Tnco- 
operation with other European elements — mainly Polish and 
Austrian Catholics, Hitler, and French reactionaries— began to^ work 
f oTSeJis mt on* oTth e “Hussite RepubGc?’# 
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Before proceeding with the events which brought about the dis- 
integration of the Republic, let us glance briefly at some char- 
acteristic elements within the body of the State, which contributed 
in no mean way to its ultimate fate. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic there were several political parties 
at this time. One of the principal reactionary parties was the 
Agrarian^ which not only encouraged the formation of the Sudeten 
German Party, but actually helped it in numerous ways. This 
Sudeten Party, led by the Catholic Henlein, agitated foryhe abandon- 
ment of the Czech Republic’s defensive^^act with the SovieT Union 
and ardently advocated a policy of compromise with the Third 
Reich J 

'^"Another important party was the Czechoslovak People’s Party, a 
Catholic party founded under the Aiistn ^^ 

Party remained loyal t o CatHoTic Aus tr i a until shortly before the 
revolution. It then decided to exert its influence on the side of the 
Czech National movement, and made its appeal to the Catholic 
sentiments of the workers with varied success. 

In Slovakia there was the jlovak Populist Party, essentially a 
Catholic party. Originally it tended tcTworE^M^^^y^ side with its 
Czech counterpart, but, with the passing of time, it transformed 
itself into a Slovak Nationalist Party. This party was led by a 
Catholic priesi^hlg^HlIn^T'aSriipr^ented the strong opposition 
tomiificador^ in certain circles since the founda- 

tion of the Republic.llt acted as spokesman for Catholicism as well 
as for Conservatism throughout Slovakia^ Its main complaint was 
that Slovakia had not obtained full autonomy and similar rights. 
[Am ong; other things, it was felt by the Catholic priesthood that 
the improved educational facilities placed by the Republic at the 
disposal of the Slovak people were “a very ^serious menace” to 
the privileged position of the Catholic Chu rchTftWe have already 
hinted that education in Czechoslovakia was secular and non- 
sectarianraltbnug^^ 

"rel^^sTn schools. This subvention, however, was irrespective of 
any particular religious denomination — an arrangement which the 
Catholic Church condemneaT) 

The Czech Republic SacTmade giant steps so far as public edu- 
cation was concerned, \and Jin this field was one of the most pro- 
gressive countries in Eu rope^ It would be of interest to glance at a 
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few figures in regard to the Slovaks, who complained of the treat* 
ment meted out to them by “the Hussite tyrannical Czechs.” 

In 1918, 2,000,000 Slovak people had only 390 Slovak teachers 
for their children, only 276 Slovak elementary schoo ls, and no other 
Slova k e duca tional e stab lishment. The situation in sub -Carpathian 
KatKenia was still worse, for there were no schools at all. | By 1930 
the Czech Republic had provided Slovakia with 2,652 elemratary 
schools, ^39 secondary schools, 13 technical c o lf ep:es, and a uni* 
versify jflrtfiis within twelve years. The State and local govern^ 
ments built, on an average, 100 new schools each year, and during 
the first fourteen years of the Republic’s life they built 1,381 new 
elementary schools, and a further 2,623 were enlarged and modern- 
ized. During the same period the Republic built two new univer- 
sities, ^nme new technical collegers, and 45 new secondary schools. 1 

This is the record of the young Republic in Catholic Sfovmaa, 
whose motto “Slovakia for the Slovaks” was based, among other 
things, on anti-Semitism and on the resolve to arrest and reverse the 
racial integration of the Czech Republic. The Party on numerous 
occasions refused requests to join the Central Government. 

In addition to the parties mentioned above there existed the 
“National Union” — a movement of distinctly reactionary tendency, 
founded in 1935. It was divided into two groups, based on Fascist 
principles, the Nattanal^ Front and the National League.. 

This, ihe^^vaTSe^Sground of the events v^ISETwe are about, 
very succinctly, to relate. 

In the chapter dealing with Germany we have already related the 
plans discussed between the Vatican and Hitler before and after 
the Anschluss , when it became obvious that the next victim had to 
be Czechoslovakia. Once more Hitler, with the co-operation of the 
Vatican, employed Catholic tools to achieve his aims. Of course, he 
did not work with the Vatican in order to further religion; nor did 
the Vatican work with Hitler in order to further the particular 
type of Totalitarianism of the new Germany. Each one co-operated 
wiA the other in order to achieve its particular aim. 

We have already said that the Vatican, having for years exerted 
pressure on the Republic, began to work for the ruin of the Czech 
State after the expulsion of the Papal Nuncio. It accomplished this 
end by internal pressure on the Catholic population and by bar- 
gaining with Hither . 
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The Catholic Slovaks, led by F ather Hlinka . continued their 
agitation during the time when^urE^db^wasconfronted with the 
menacing advance of Nazi Germany. Hitler had no need of Slovakia 
for his first steps towards the rape of the Republic; but he did 
need an excuse to justify his invasion designed to protect the 
Sudeten Germans. He had not long to search. f^r eady and easy 
tool was at hand, the very conscientious Catholic, Henle in,, w ho 
began an agitation bent on furthering Hitler’s aimsJJ 

How could any sane person, unless blinded by fanatical political 
hatred, have failed to learn the lesson of the Catholic Austrians, 
whose betrayal had occurred a few months before? Yet many 
Ca tholics rallied to the support of Henlein and the plans of Hitler. 
It is true that a great number of Catholics objected, but their ob- 
jection was based, not on political grounds, but rather on the 
apprehension that Hitler would treat the Catholic religion in their 
country as he had done in Aus tria^ On this point Hitler gave his 
solemn word of honor to the Catholic Henlein, who had conveyed 
to the Fuehrer the objections of the Sudeten Catholics. ^Hit ler 
promised that he would respect all the rights and privileges of the 
Catholic Faith among the Sudeten populati on!^ 

To convince the Sudeten Catholics, and above all the Western 
Powers, Mussolini was employed in the plot. He published an open 
letter stating that private conversations with Hitler had convinced 
him that Germany wanted only to shear off the German fringe of 
Czechoslovakia. Thus Henlein and his Catholic followers continued 
their agitation with increased violence, supported directly and in- 
directly by the Catholic Slovaks, who deemed it untrue that they 
were seriously embarrassing the Central Government and bringing 
about the first step in the disintegration of the hated Republic. 

Came Munich, with all the international complications it involved 
and the evil omen it portended for the future. It is not the task* 
of this book to enter into the controversy whether it was or was not 
advisable for the Western democracies to surrender to Nazi Ger- 
many. We wish, however, to emphasize an important fact related to 
the problem we are studying-%-namely, the indirect but decisive in- 
fluence of the Vatican in this mtefuF international pro blem. J 

FirsJ:, it is to be noted that the Catholic Church in Slovakia was 
the primary cause of the disintegration of the Republic, at a time 
when its unity was most essential. Secondly, when Hitler made his 
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first cut into the body of the Republic, severing the Sudeten lands 
from Czechoslovakia, the tool employed was Henlein, a Catholic, 
like his supporters and followers^jwilh_the exception of Nazis and 
fanatical German Nationalists^^ Eirdly , tSh ^Great Powe r which had 
given its pledge to stand by Jim treaty with the Czech Republic failed 
to keep that promise, France^ h aving left Czechoslovakia to her fate. 

This third point leads directly to a very controversial field where 
we should be involved in international discussions too wide for 
this book and too foreign to its design.pt need only be remem- 
bered that there were already inFrance strong Fascist elements, 
very powerful behind the sc enes.^hese were working for the setting 
up of primarily a French, and more remotely a European, system of 
Totalitarianism!! It should further be remarked that these Fascist 
elements consisted of zealous Catholics, no matter whether their con- 
stituents originated from the i ndustr ial, financial, land : o = \yning, or 
official caste. All had the same dreadful fear of Soviet Russia and 
Communism as possessed the Vatican. ^fedeed, their alliance with 
the Vatican was designed to take measures to destroy this dan ger* 
(See Chapter 16 , “France and the Vatican”) 

E-l s remarkable that France left her friend in the lurch, whereas 
Soviet Russia declared clearly, precisely, and on numerous occasions, 
a readiness to fight if France should honor her word| Czechoslovakia 
has already been described as a kind of mid-European Gibraltar 
and fortress on the Communistic highway, and so it appeared to 
the minds of the Catholic Church and of many reactionary French 
elements; it was chiefly for this reason that they desired her 
liquidation. 

We shall see in greater detail what forces were at work in France, 
acting in this case in. accord with the policy of the Vatican. For 
the present it is sufficient to say that Hitler achieved his ends, not- 
* withstanding the adverse opinion of his own generals. 

Hitler, however, did not dare to occupy the whole of the Czech 
Republic, deeming it more advisable to accomplish his task by 
degrees, the first and most important step — namely, the severance of 
the Sudeten land from the body of Czechoslovakia — having been 
made. His aim being to get possession of the whole of Czechoslovakia 
without precipitating a European war before he was ready, ^ie ha d 
to work for the disruption of the Republic from within, and, once 
again having thought of the Catholics, he turned his eyes towards 
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Slovakia, where he found the immediate and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the Catholic Chu rch/] 

So long as Father Hlinka led the Catholic Party in Slovakia, 
he restrained his followers, and on several occasions even the 
Vatican, from going to the extreme. His policy was to achieve 
autonomy for Slovakia, but not separation. When the Papal Nuncio 
had given him to understand that an independent Catholic Slovak 
State would be to the advantage of the Church, and that therefore 
the Slovaks should strive for their separation from the Republic, 
Father Hlinka was honest enought to answer that he did not think 
that this, in the long run, would be beneficial to Slovakia. At the 
same time he reminded the Nuncio that he had sworn allegiance to 
the Czech Republic. 

Father Hlinka died in 1938, still urging the Catholics to be con- 
tent with autonomy and not to endanger the Republic by pressing 
for a complete separation. But then another priest — namely, Tiso 
— who had been one of his most zealous followers, came into 
prominence and power. While negotiations were proceeding, and 
Father Hlinka was being subjected to pressure by the Vatican and 
the most extreme of the Slovak Catholics, Tiso had distinguished 
himself by his docility to the Papal Nuncio and the suggestions of 
Rome. The Vatican speedily recognized his services and Tiso was 
made a Monsignor. 

Immediately he became Premier of Slovakia. Tiso’s first action 
was to raise the cry for independence. This was done in complete 
accord with the Vatican and Hitler, who knew how the plan would 
eventually work out^Tbc President of the Czech Republic — to whojg^ 
by the way, Mgr. Tiso had taken the oath of loyalty — deposed him. 

What did Tiso do? He fled immediately to Nazi Germany, 1lS& 
country of his supporter and friend Hitler. It was a detail of some 
significance that Hitler’s close and continuous contact with Mgr. 
Tiso had been maintained through the agency of another Catholic, 
Seyss-Inquart of Austria. As go-between in the shaping of the 
c onspiracybet ween Hitler and Mgr. Tiso, Seyss-Inquart had played 
his part. Hitler ordered Seyss-Inquart to proceed with a plane to 
convey Mgr. Tiso to Berlin. 

Having received a more than cordial reception in Berlin, Mgr. 
Tiso entered into close consultation with Hitler and Ribbentrop, 
keeping at the same time in even closer touch with the representative 
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of the Vatican. | At th is time the Secretary of State to the Vatican, 
who for so many years had shaped the policy of the Catholic Church, 
was crowned the new Pope, taking Pius XII as his designation. He 
had been so much occupied during the days preceding the fall of 
the Czech Republic that, as his biographer records, he could take a 
few days’ rest only. His pontificate, indeed, had started with two 
great problems requiring very careful handling. These were the 
invasion of Albania by Mussolini and the rape of Czechoslovakia by 

HiS 

Weposses few details as to the instruction given to Mgr. Tiso by 
the new Pope, but we do know that Mgr. Tiso and Ribbentrop were 
consulting with the Vatican, not only through the usual channels, 
but also through the Fascist Government. On more than one occasion 
during this crisis the Fascist Government acted on behalf of both 
Hitler and Mgr. Tiso in negotiations with the Pope. 

A few days after the arrival of Mgr. Tiso in Berlin the Nazi 
Press began to circulate accounts of the horrors inflicted by Czech 
rule on Catholic Slovakia. Tiso telephoned to his Catholic friends in 
Slovakia that Hitler had given him a promise to support the 
Catholic Slovak cause if they were to make a declaration of inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile the Hungarians were also enticed to take a 
hand in the game.’tThe Hungarian Catholic Primate, who com- 
municated directly with the Vatican and with whom Tiso had been 
in touch, now reaped his reward. The Hungarian Government, which 
shared the hatred of Hitler and others against the Bolshevik Czech 
Republic, demanded Ruthenia from the Czechoslovak Government, 
Catholic Poland also was asking for the liquidation of the Hussite 
Republic as being the friend of Bolshevik Russia. Thus Catholic 
Poland sided openly with Hitler in demanding the dismemberment 
of the Czech nation. 

In such manner the tragedy was enacted. Hitler summoned the 
President of the Republic to Berlin, where he arrived on March 15, 
at one o’clock in the morning. He was ordered to sign away his 
, country, with the alternative that, if he did not sign, seven hundred 
Nazi bombers would flatten Prague, the Czech capital, within four 
hours. 

President Eacha signed, and the fate of the Czech Republic was 
^sealed. The “twilight of liberty in Central Europe,” as the New York 
Times said, bad begi^n. Nazi troops occupied Prague and the rest 
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of the country. Bohemia and Moravia became, in the language of 
Nazism, “Protectorates,” fwhereat Catholic Slovakia was promoted 
to the status of an independent country as a reward for the help 
given to Hitler .j The Czechoslovak Republic had ceased to exist. 
\Thus another stepping-stone towards the attainment of the Vati- 
can’s grand plan had been successfully laid dowmjA. Republic whose 
internal policy allowed the spread of Bolshevism and did not allow 
a full Catholic State to take shape, a Republic that was friendly with 
Atheistic Soviet Russia, had disappeared. fOn its grave a new 
Catholic State was built entirely conforming to the principles ex- 
pounded in the Papal Bull Quadragesima Anno, and soon this State 
was incorporated in the fabric of the newly emerging Catholic 
Christ ian Fascist Europe^] 

Im m ediately after the birth of the new Catholic State of Slovakia, 
Mgr. Tiso, whojiad naturally become Premier, began to shape it 
according to the newTotalitarian, anti-democratic, anti-secular and 
anti-Socialist principles preached by Mussolini, Hitler, and the 
Catholic Church. 

At nrst consideration of Mgr. Tiso was to find a new motto for 
the new Catholic State. He decided — “For God and the Fatherland.” 
Then he ordained a new coinage bearing the portraits of the great 
"Slavonic saints Cyril and Methodius, pe naturally exchanged official 
representatives with the Vatican. He passed laws against Commu- 
nism, “Socialism, Liberalism, Secularism, and the like, suppressing 
their papers and organizations. Free ogmion, freedom of the Press, 
and freedom of speech alike disappeareXjThe State was reorganized 
on the Fascist model. |Youth was regimented on the Hitler Youth 
jJan and schools conformed to the principles of the Catholic Ch urcQ 
Even the storm-troops were copied from the Nazis, and a legion of 
Catholic volunteers was recruited and sent to fight side by side with 
the Nazi armies against Russia. 

While occupied with all these activities, Mgr. Tiso and almost 
all the members of his Cabinet, together with many Members' of 
^Parliament, made a regular retreat of three full days each Lent. 
They frequented the services of the Church with the utmost zeal, 
and Mgr. Tiso himself never allowed the cares of his new office to 
interfere with his priestly dut ies! Every week, like Mgr. Seipel, he 
relinquished for a time the care of the State to act as the simple 
parish priest of the Banovce Parish. 
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The new social structure of the State, as already hinted, was based 
on the corporate system, as enunciated by the P opes. Trade unions 
were therefore abolished Bec^se,^s^]M^r^Tiso explained, [“the y 
came under the all-perv ading influence o f Liberalism and Indivi dual- 
ismT^^ elements of decomposition from wreaking 

destruction we had to unify professional organizations and organize 
our whole country on a corporate basis, as taught by the Catholic 
C hurch”i (April 17, 1943). “Slovak workers may rest assured that 
they need not dream of a so-called Bolshevik Paradise, or expect 
a more just order from Eastern f oreigners f^The pr inciples of religion 
will teach them what a just social order me an sJ^J 


Next in importance to the corporate system came the laws for the 
protection of the family, as taught by the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and of Fascism. These were a replica of the Fascist laws, 
and everything was done to see that the family undertook the earliest 
teaching of religion, obedience, and Totalitarianism to the younger 
generation. 

Then Tiso organized the Catholic Slovak youth on the model of 
the Nazi youth. He created the Hlinka Guards and the Hlinka Youth. 
In addition to this he organized the Slovak Labor Service copied 
from the Nazi model, and the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party. All 
of these organizations were, of course, 100 per cent totalitarian, 
except that in certain matters there was a blend of Italian Fascism. 
In all other respects Nazi Fascism was the model adopted in Slovakia, 
and both were cemented by the spirit and the slogans of the Catholic 
,-Qiurch. 

In the programme of his Government Mgr. Tiso preached from 
Hitler’s texts; he demanded discipline and blind obedience. |He 
introduced religious instruction in the schools and granted privileges 
to the Church. Only those who showed themselves to be zealous 
Catholics could hope for employment in the State, the schools, and 


the Civil Ser vice^ All those who were suspected of Socialist or Com- 
munist sympathies were boycotted. Gradually the jails filled with 
political criminals. 

Again m imitation of Hitler, Tiso created special political schools, 
in which the students were taught the fundamental principles of 
Catholic Totalitarianism. ^k^mitiated"tEeNazis even in their perse- 
cution olLhe J ej^y rb” certain Catholics who questioned the righteous- 
ness of this. Mgr. Tiso replied : — 
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As regards the Jewish question, people ask if what we do is Christian and 
humane. I ask that too; is it Christian if the Slovaks want to rid themselves,, 
of their eternal enemies the Jews? Love for oneself is God’s command, and 
His love makes it imperative for me to remove anything harming me (Tiso’s 
speech, August 28, 1942) . 

Tiso made himself the head of the Slovak Army. Addressing young 
officers, he frequently repeated to them: “The Slovak nation wants 1 
to live its own life as a national and Catholic State.” (May 25, 1944) . 

Apart from the democracies, the main hatred of Mgr. Tiso and 1 
his Catholic State was, of course, directed against Liberalism, Social- 
ism, and Bolshevism, and hence against Soviet Russia. He spared 
no effort to make the Slovak Catholics good Bolshevik haters. The< 
Catholic clergy were entirely on his side and co-operated with him 
in raising the Slovak Catholic legions which were sent to the Eastern 
Front. 

The Bolshevik plans for predominance make it clear that Slovaks must fight, 
not only for their own survival, hut also for the salvation and protection of 
European culture and Christian civilization against # the forces of Bolshevik 
barbarism and brutality - Tfflay''^T9BTr w -si */§ /vnttA 

Apocalyptic Bolshevism unleashed by Capitalists is”wreaking death and de- 
struction. We Slovaks are Catholics and have always striven for the further- ( 
ance of the interests of man (Tiso’s Christmas message, 1944) . 

Not content with words, Tiso sent a legion to fight Bolshevism 
and more than once personally visited the legionaries on the Eastern 
Front (November 6, 1941). pfe spoke against the Western Powers 
as the chief enemy that the Slovak had to fightJ“We cannot doubt 
that Allied victory would mean for our people amost horrible defeat 
of our national ideals and deliver our people to the tyranny of the 
Bolsheviks. Slovakia will hold out on the side of the Tripartite Pact 
Power until the final victory” (September 27, 1944). 

The progress of the war, however, was not in accord with the 
wishes of Hitler and Mgr. Tiso. The Soviet armies invaded Germany 
as well as the territory of the former Czechoslovak Republic. 

When in 1944, President Benes went to Moscow and signed a pact 
with Soviet Russia, Mgr. Tiso and the Catholic Slovaks screamed to 
Heaven of the monstrous crime of the “Hussite Benes” in selling the 
Slovaks to the “Godless BpIsEotI]^* ^^ Catholic 

ates of Bohemia and Moravia” 
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echoed his words. They preached against Benes and his Government, 
then in London. They actually went so far asjto issue a pastoral 
le ttar^ directed against the Czech Government in Lond^^ TOie letter 
was never puBIiSed|\ as by this time the Vatican was working hand 
in hand with the Allies, realizing that the defeat of Germany was 
c ertain.j The advance of Soviet Russia also stir red the Vat ican to a 
cautious s upervis ion of the utterances of Catholics dwelling on the 
RussrarTJ order. The bishops received orders not “officially to com- 
prcmi^Wemselves .’ 5 Thereupon the bishops issued stern warnings 
“telling people of the danger from the East.” This was after Benes 
had signed the pact with Moscow. 

Such was the new Catholic corporate State of Slovakia as desired 
by the Catholic Church. The structure did not last very long, for it 
crumbled with the defeat of Nazi military might. fBut t he failure 
of the plan does not exonerate those religious and political institu- 
tions, or individual men, who had been responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the gallant Czech Rep ublic^ By their ambition to 
establish a totalitarian Fascist State they hastened the outbreak of 
the Second World War, the Slovak State having become the supporter 
and close partner of that Nazism which was to drench mankind in 
a sea of blood. 
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lie Second World War broke out when Hitler 
attacked Poland on September 1, 1939, only a 
few months aS had disap- 

peared. Poland fought bravely but hopelessly 
against the armored divisions of Germany, and 
after about forty days she lost her independence 
to two powerful countries: Nazi Germany a nd 
Communist Russia. ThrougEoSlhrSecondWorld W^Tolisharmies 
contimmdtofip^ Nazi Germany; while in the political field one 
disaster seemed to follow another in the internal as well as the 
external policy vis-a-vis several great Powers, esp ecially Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Poland, the jdassic martyr-nation of Europe, was following her 
unenviable past. But behind all her heroism in defending herself 
against Nazi Germany, and in her struggle for independence, the 
situation at th e outbreak of the Second World War wa s not so simple 
as .it appeare5I TIon^ : ?ange"^^tic^ r^I3r"an3 w i^Egious interests 
were shaping the policy of Poland, which eventually made her the 
easy victim of Hitler’s aggression. Only by glancing at the back- 
ground against which Poland conducted her internal and external 
policy is it possible to understand, even superficially, the reasons 
for the disasters which overtook the nation. 
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Before proceeding farther we would like to stress the fact that 
this is not the place to enter into the complex social, racial, terrh 
tori alT^and political causes which moulded Poland, especially in the 
period between the two worl d warsj We can only try to examine the 
Polish tragedy in that aspect of it which interests us here — namely, 
the religious. And, naturally, |the V a tican enters the picture, for it 
must be remembered that Poland is an extremely Catholic cou ntry. 
In fact, one might even say that, in its blind fanaticism and piety, 
Poland, as a nation, is the most Catholic country in the whole of 


InNorthern Europe, for centuries, one country alone remained 
loyal to the Vatican — Catholic Poland.|2^ from the time when her 
French King returned to France ,11 2541, “taking with him the crown 
diamonds and leaving behi nd him the Jesuits, 55 as Michelet says so 
picturesquely, Poland^ Catholi cismT) 

It has been said with reason that Catholic Poland was in the past 
the Ireland of Northern Europi^She resisted the brutal oppression 
of the Russian Czar and his attempts to eradicate the people’s love 
for their nation and their religionTJOwing to her loss of national 
liberty, and to many other factors/P oland, on the eve of the First 
World War, was still a very backward country in all fields of human 
endeavor. AE through this period, and tin spite of persistent and 
cruel persecution, the Catholic Church was^tEe dominant factor in 
the country} The Polish workers were the poorest paid and the worst- 
housea worTcers in the whole of Europe (see Spivak, Europe Under 
Terror ). 

Poland’s second characteristic was Ijerpiety. The Poles, in fact, 
were so intensely religious that their disp^'^of piety in the streets 
of their towns was greater than could be found even in the most 
backward villages of Chile and Peru (see Revue des deux Mondes , 
February I, 1933). This latter characteristic of the Poles would not 
have been mentioned here if it stopped at that: ^we rela te it in order 
to show how great must have been the influence of the Catholic 
Church over the pop ulationj Such piety was not found in any lesser 
degree amongst the upper classes, who, since Poland recovered her 
political independence, have been the most devout followers of the 
Vatican in social as well as in political matters. 

This was becaus ^the Poli sh upper classes consisted of the most 
reactionary elements ^chiefly great landowners) to be found in that 
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part of Europei The interests of these reactionary sections were, of 
course, parade! to those of the Catholic Church. Their policy hung 
on one main hinge : | intense hatred of Russia as a country and even 
more intense hatred of Russia as the centre of Bolshevism. JEL this 
the Polish reactionary elements and the Catholic Church were in 
complete ac corcTl The Poles, therefore, as Poles and as Catholics 
shaped their policy on the persistent boycott of Soviet Russia, and 
although, as an independent nation, she had reason to fear a re- 
awakened Germany, Poland nevertheless concentrated all her hatred 
on her other neighbor. 

To carry out their mutual policy, the Catholic Poles and the 
Vatican had first to strengthen their position inside the country. For 
inside Poland there were problems to settle which, on a small scale, 
were the same great problems which Catholic Poland and, above^ll, 
the Vatican wanted to solve on the stage of European politics.lThis 
internal policy was that of maintaining the status quo of the rich 
landowners and the aristocracy in the social sphere, of “Polonizing” 
all foreign elements, and of converting to Catholicism all who did 
not belong to the true rel igion^ The practical aims of this policy 
were to prevent the spreadofSocialism and Communism and, if 
possible, to crush them both, t o oppress all m inorities, especially the 
Ukrainians, and make them allT^^^les/^St^^e^^same time eradicating 
the Orthodox religion and substituting for it the Cat holic. / 

So far as the internal affairs of Poland were concerned, the Vati- 
can, although having the same aims, had vaster goals, which it 
planned to achieve with the aid of Catholic Poland, one of its many 
p artners. pt" pl anned to destroy the Atheist country of Soviet Russia, 
als o to w ipe out the Orthodox religion and supplant it by Catholi- 
cisrrufw e s hall see how the Vatican tried to carry out these plans with 
Lenin after the Russian Revolution — plans which were further en- 
hanced by the desires of the Polish Nationalists, who were never 
tired of dreaming of territorial expansion at the expense of Soviet 
Ru ssilnf This dream had begun immediately after Poland was resur- 
rected by the Treaty of Versailles, and in such a desire Poland had 
several allies who, like her, intensely hated Bolshevism. 

Paderewski was sent to France, and with very little persuasion 
he induced the French to strengthen the enemy of Bolshevism — 
namely, the new Poland — by detaching two large provinces from 
Russia and giving them to Poland, and at the same time to weaken 
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German ^ by taki ng from her a slice of Silesia through a fraudulent 
ple biscite^ ^ 

It is interesting that the Catholic Poles, who for centuries had 
been subjected to foreign servitude, once free, adopted the most 
undemocratic methods to satisfy their nationalistic as well as their 
religious aspirations. In the case of Silesia, part of that region was 
so essentially German that even those responsible for the Treaty of 
Versailles hesitated to give it to Poland: they decided that a plebiscite 
should be held. French and Italian troops were sent to the province 
to safeguard the liberty of the voters. |But t he Poles, and particularly 
the Catholic Hierarchy, began a mostviolent and widespread cam- 
paign of intimidation comparable onlyjo that used later by Fascism 
and Nazism in their “free plebis cites.”/ (See the French Catholic 
writer, Rene Martel, in La France et la Pologne.) It is significant 
that at the head of this campaign of political terror there was a 
Catholic High Prelate, the Bishop of Posen. The Poles got what they 
wanted most — namely, "S^sStEs^of^^^Smes and several large 
towns which had voted for Germany. But that was not all. After hav- 
ing incorporated two provinces into their territory, they dreamed 
of something else — the extension of their boundaries at the expense 
of Soviet Russia. 

Of course, the Poles were not alone in desiring the destruction 
of Bolshevism. Far from it. Powerful forces in the West had decided 
to annihilate the Reds by force of arms. The victorious Allies, in 
fact, went so far as to organize a military expedition in alliance 
with the White Russians in order to bring about the downfall of the 
Bolshevik regime^n^iis first anti-Red crusade the most enthusiastic 
who joined the venture were the Poles. It should be remembered 
that at that time the representative of the Vatican in Warsaw was 
Mgr. Ratti, the great enemy of Communism, who was later elected 
Pope Pi us' XL? 

Pilsudski, in course of time, was swept back to the very gates of 
WaSawun3er the impact of the Red armies, while (what must have 
seemed very strange to the super-Catholic Poles) the Pope was 
courting Lenin. fSbis courting, however, having failed, the Vatican’s 
hopes of furthering its plans in Soviet Russia went wxonglj By 1925 
the S oviet Government had forbidden the Vatican representative to 
enter the country, t it was from then onwards that the real Catholic 
campaign against “Soviet Atrocities against Religion” began to 
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flood the whole worldJ ^This campaign was substantiated by the fact 
that many Catholic priests were imprisoned and shot; hut what 
Catholic propaganda never told was that practically all of them were 
sentenced, not because of their religious faith, but because they were 
political agents of the Polish Government, which never ceased to plot 
again^^ period the hatred of 

Soviet Russia, aroused by Eisl^cal, national, and racial causes, was 
infinitely magnified by the religious incentive. — 

Meanwhile, the Catholic Poles, having been hampered in their 
plan to destroy the Soviet Union, began to exterminate all those 
elements inside the new Poland which might have the same ideas as 
the Reds. ^Democracy, Liberalism, Socialism, and Communism were 
all loathed by the Poles and the Chur e h| Polish Socialists, during the 
first years of the Republic, were outraged at the tyrannical behaviour 
of the Government, and especially at the crimes against the minorities 
and at the religious persecution begun by the Catholic reactionaries. 
In 1923, after a large crowd had gathered before the Greek Cathedral 
at Leopol in protest against religiouspersecution, Polish troops dis- 
persed them with rifles and swordslfrhe Socialist representatives in 
Parliament were so indignant aSout tEis outrage that they vocifer- 
ously protested at the Sejm and Se nate^ 
iBoth Catholic reactionaries and the Catholic Church grew alarmed 
lesttneir plans should go wrong because of the Socialist interference. 
Means of preventing this were studied by both, and one day Pil- 
sudski, with the warmest support of the Vatican ancTme Polish 
Hierarchy, extinguished parliamentary government, imprisoned the 
Socialists, destroyed any vestige of democracy or freeSom^ and set 
Eimseifiip as a dict ator! Thus Catholic Poland was one of the first 
countries in Europe, after the First World War, to become a dictator- 
ship. |jFrom that time the great plans of the nationalist and reac- 
tionary Catholic Poles and the Catholic Church advanced rap idly^ 
We have already said that after the First World War Poland cut 
off large slices of Russia as well as Germany, to which in all justice 
she had no right. In these lands were large populations which were 
anything but Polish. There were over 1,000,000 Germans (almost 
all Protestants) , and between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 White tlus^ 
sians and Ukrainians, of which about half belonged to the Russian 
Orthodox Church. There were also about 1,000,000 Catholic Poles, 
1^)057)^^ Greek Uniates (who, although practising 
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Greek rites, acknowledge the Pope), and over 4,0 00,000 anti-Papial 
Orthodox Cath olics, 

t j ie annexa tion of these territories (which Russia 
was later to take back from Poland during the Second World War) 
the Poles gave solemn pledges to the Great Powers that they would 
rSpecTlhe racial, social, political, and religious rights of these 
mmorit^rTSut*firom the very beginning the Catholic Poles carried 
out a ruthless double campaign, sponsored by intense nationalism 
and religious fanaticism, to “Polonize” the Ukrainians completely 
and to destroy the Orthodox C hmci^ They began to take away from 
the Ukrainians their liberties, one by one, with brutal force; they 
tried to suppress their national habits and institutions, and even 
their language. Parallel with this^jthey tried to convert them to the 
“only and true religion of God.’tThe Vatican instructed the Polish 
Hierarchy and the ultra-Catholic Polish Government that the “con- 
version” should be brought about, not so much by pressing it on 
the peasants, but by ‘^eliminating” the clergy of the Orthodox 
Church||ln a compai^^ 

Orthodox priests had been arrested; in one jail alone 200 of them 
were crowded with 2,000 political priso ners! (mostly democrats and 
Socialists) . 

The jailers received special instructions to maltreat the clergy. 
There were thousands of executions amongst the Ukrainians. “Whole 
villages were depopulated by massacre.” (See Les Atrocites Polo- 
naises en Galicie Uhrainienne , by V. T ennytski^ aiid J . Bo ur atch ) . 
TUie Catholic Church approved. Indeed, one of its high JigmfarrS7 a 
bishop, was appointed to the Council set up to accomplish this plan. 
In 1930 there were over 200,000 Ukrainians in jail. The most ap- 
palling tortures were employed by the Catholic Poles: tortures which 
would be not an iota less compared with those that occurred in Nazi 
concentration camps later on. When a military expedition was sent 
to punish the “rebel Ukrainians,” Catholic priests accom pa nied every 
regiment of Polish soldiers, who , v^e^<^ hearing 

Mass regularly, going to church frequently, and carrying holy images 
with them, |didn ot hesitate to commit the hideous crimes of torturing 
and raping, of burning Orthodox churches and executing thousands 
upon tho usands.^ “Most of the Greek churches are plundered by 
Polish soldiers and used as stables for their horses, and even as 
latrines.” (See Atrocities in the Ukraine , edited by Emil Revyuk) . 
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Catholic countries, the world over against a regime which did not 
X^wTeiigiourTiB ertylf This was done while the Vatican knew what 
was going on in Poland; indeed, while the Vatican was the main 
agent behind all the religious persecution in that country. 

To every impartial observer of her foreign policy, Poland’s posi- 
tion during the period between the two world wars was a very 
delicate one; in fact, so delicate that the object of her politicians 
should have been only\ to pu rsue a policy which would be in the 
interests of their country — a policy uninfluenced by any ideological 
or religious ha tredsj 

When Nazism came to power, and when it was made obvious, by 
a colossal building up of military machinery, what the Nazis’ in- 
tentions were, it should have been the concern of Poland to make a 
close ally of Russia, for, owing to Poland’s geographical position 
only Russia would have been able to give her immediate help had 
she been attacked. Poland instead, pursued the entirely opposite 
policy of continued intense hatred towards Russia and always closer 
friendship with Nazism. 

fit js true that, in the first years of Nazism, Poland was the first 
country to ask France to intervene against Hitler on the occupation 
of the RhinelandJ That was understandable, for Poland was a young 
nation who feared that Germany might renew claims upon her /But, 
after that, Poland hitched herself to Hitler’s cha giotj In internal 
affairs she became more and more Fascist and totalitarian in the 
strictest sense of the word, whilst in the foreign field she became a 
faithful ally of Nazi Germany, ffod eed, she even helped Germany 
to carry out her aggression against Czechoslovakia. Not only did 
she support Nazi Germany throughout that crisis, but joined her 
voice with Hitler’s, and was one of the first nations to ask for a 
share of the Czechoslova k kilLf 

Even before Munich, Poland had become a real Nazi Germany in 
miniature. Besides following Hitler in his raping, she began to 
shout and agitate the sabre, in true Hitlerian fashion, repeating the 
very slogans of the Nazis. She began to talk of lebensrainxi for Poles, 
first in Europe and then in Africa; sEe^lva^ 

and if colonies were not given to her, she would get them all the 
same. Hitler, at that time, was shouting exactly the same words, and 
when Poland proclaimed that she would get colonies, she meant, of 
course, that she would get them after they had been conquered by 
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Hitler ^She s neered openly at democracy, and even menaced Soviet 
Russia on many o ccasi o n s7^HTnting tIiat in Russia, too, there was 
enough lebensraum for the surplus Poles and enough raw material 
for her indu striesTj 

In short, and as the Polish Foreign Minister said later, the Poles 
had struck a real alliance with Nazi Germany (Colonel Beck, January 
1940). Whence had the inspiration come? In the internal field, 
from the causes already shown;\in the international sphere, from 
t he Western Pow fir a~and from the Vatican, all of whom hoped that 
Hitler might turn against Russia^ 

We have already related the events preliminary to the break of the 
Second World War, with particular regard to the situation of the 
Vatican, Hitler, and Poland, the agreement reached by Pius XII 
and Hitler|aLbout the temporary character of the German occupation 
of that country,! the , grandiose pla n which lay behind it all, and the 
grand strategy of the"^a!Tcan^ naving for its main goal the attack 
oiTISovn^^ was seen as an instrument con- 

ducive to this ultimate goal. As we shall come across the subject 
when dealing with France and the Vatican, we shall content our- 
selves here with quoting the words of a man who knew, perhaps, 
more than any other the extent of the Vatican’s responsibility for 
the Polish tragedy — namely, Poland’s Foreign Secretary, Colonel 
Beck, at one time a great friend of Goering and Hitler, who led 
Polish foreign policy in the wake of Nazism in the years before the 
war. After Germany and Russia had occupied his country, and 
Colonel Beck had to flee abroad, disillusioned and ill, he uttered the 
following significant words, whiclTpu^^ part played 

by the Catholic Church in steering the policy of that nation: — 


One of those mainly responsible for the tragedy of my country is the Vatican. 
Too late do I realize we have pursued a foreign policy for the Catholic Church’s 
own ends. We should have followed a policy of friendship with Soviet Russia, 
and not one of support of Hitler. ( Excerpt from a letter addressed to Mussolini 
by the Fascist Ambassador in Bucharest (February 1940), who stated he was 
one of those to whom Colonel Beck spoke.) 


Could there be a more striking indictment of the interference of 
the Catholic Church in the life of a modern nation? Yet those 
individuals and parties who, after Poland’s occupation, formed a 
Polish Government in London, owing to a sum of racial, social, 
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political, and religious factors, continued to behave exactly as their 
predecessors had behaved, so far as their relations with the Vatican 
and Soviet Russia, now Pola nd’s ally, w ere concerned. jF rom 1940 
untilllieveiiy^enir^ interminable intrigues with 

the Vatican and the Allies continued to be spun in London by the 
exiled "Poles, who, while directing their main efforts to expelling 
the Nazis from Polish territory and raising armies to fight side by 
side with those of the Western Powers, never lost an opportunity to 
antagonize Soviet R ussia^ This policy culminated in the pitiful and 
tragic rising of Warsaw in 1944, when thousands of lives were 
sacrificed uselessly. The rising had been planned in order to prevent 
the Soviets, who were approaching the capital, from occupying it. 
The Catholic Poles thought that thus they would have the right to 
reject “any political interference from the Russians.” 

At the beginning of 1945 Poland had her “fifth partition,” as it 
was called, by which a certain portion of the former Poland was 
handed back to Russia. It is not for us to pass judgment on whether 
this partition was right or wrong, or on whether or not a victorious 
Soviet Russia imitated Hitler in dealing with smaller neighbors. 
The fact remains that Poland, after twenty years of relentless 
hostility, could not expect her Eastern neighbors — mainly thanks to 
whose exertions Poland was freed — not to take precautions to ensure 
that the past would not be repeated. 

The disavowal, by Moscow, of the exiled Polish Government in 
London, and the formation of a new Left-Wing Government in 
battered Poland in the spring of 1945, were more than moves by 
Soviet Russia to ensure the future. Although meant to hamper the 
efforts of the reactionary elements which had ruled Poland between 
the two world warg jthey were directed mainly against the great 
rival, the Vatican.|F or Moscow, as well as the Vatican, knows very 
well that, in the future, Poland is bound to become once again an 
instrument in the bands of whoever controls its 
poKc^^ in a wider battle whose jnrize is the conquest, 

not of a single country, but of a whole continent 
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hen, in the spring of 1940, Nazi Germany turned 
away from the East in order to destroy the 
military power of the Western Allies, the small 
countries lying between her and France — namely, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium — were overrun 
and occupied. 

We shall not deal with Denmark, whose Catho- 
lic population is minute; nor with Holland, which cannot be 
considered a Catholic country, for,\ although o ne-third of her popu- 
lation is Catholic, such a minority at this time did not exert a great 
in fluencej It suffices to state that the Dutch Catholics, although they 
produced certain pro-Nazi elements, behaved on the whole as die 
the ma jority of the Dut ch population ? the Hierarchy adopting i 
policy of obedience to Nazi authorities, hut expressing neither con 
demnation nor support of their actions. Occasional protests w er< 
raised only when certain laws, such as that enforcing labor recruit 
ment, endangered the morals and faith of theCafEolic workers m 
violated the principles of the Church; or when the Nazi regime 
dissolved Catholic associations, !^ reduce d the subsidies of Catholic 
scEofll^^ buildings, s uppressed Catholic 

newspapersTBam^puWiccoll^SonsT^S^ed the salaries of re- 
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ligious teachers, or adopted a system of centralization as regards 
IvorlS sandy o uth, and so on. 

On the other hand, although it is true that the Catholic Hierarchy 
gave in general neither support nor condemnation to the Nazis, it 
co-operated whole-heartedly with them in destroying the Socialists 
and Communists. As when, for instance, on January 27, 1941, it 
forbade any Catholic to become or remain a member of the Com- 
munist Party, the disobedient being threatened with excommunica- 
tion. 

Lack of space forbids any detailed relation of the part played by 
the Catholic Church in Holland. |We must pass on to Belgium, for 
in that country the Catholic Church played an important part in 
shaping social, political, and even military events up to the time 
of occupation by the Nazi^ While surveying the part played by the 
Church there, the reader should remember that Belgium, like other 
countries, was but a part of the Vatican’s vast plan for establishing 
Totalitarianism wherever possible. As we have already seen, the 
Vatican worked on two planes ffiirst , it tried to create totalitarian 
political movement s within the selTcted country, taking advantage 
of economic, political, social, or racial characteristics of general or 
local origin. Secondly, in the case of small countries, they were 
gradually trained for enticement into the orbit of Nazi Germany or 
Fascist ItalyT ^ 

Before proceeding farther, let us glance briefly at the position of 
the Belgian Catholic Church, for thus will be explained the influence 
exercised by the Church, not only over matters purely religious, but 
extending to the social and political field. 

Practically the whole population of Belgium is, nominally at least, 
Catholic. The Catholic Church as a religious, social, and political 
institution is, perhaps, the most influential organization in the 
country ^As ^e vidence of the overwhelming numerical superiority o f 
the Catholics* over the adherents of other Churches^ 
quote the following figures illustrating the proportion of clergy 
serving the various religious denominations in Belgium in the year 
1937: The Roman Catholic Church possessed 6,474 priests; the 
ministers of Protestant denominations numberedj32^ Rabbis of the 
Jewish faith numbere dJL?;^ and the Anglican Church was represented 
by ^9 clergy. Of all Catholic countries, Belgium had relatively the 
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greatest number of convents, and the number of Belgian nuns 
approach ed 7,0007 1 

The Belgian Constitution guaranteed religious freedom, and no 
subject was compelled to take part in religious observances . Every 
^reed enj oyed co mplete li bert y. The State disclaimed any right to 
intervene in ecclesiastical matters and was not concerned in the 
appointment of Church dignitaries or of authorities in the uni- 
versities. 

This degree of religious liberty in a country overwhelmingly 
Catholic resulted from compromise between the Catholics and the 
Liber als.^The^ struggle between the Catholic Church and the Liberals 
rad formerly been as fierce as in other countries, but the Church 
was compelled to compromiseJJShe well knew that the liberty granted 
;o her by the State woul<Tcompensate for any loss involved in such 
compromise. pEr ough a network of institutions — educational, social, 
political, and charitable — the Church was able to influence the life 
>f the n ationj These channels of influence widened yearly, thanks 
jo the principles of freedom of association, of education, and of 
the Press. This mutual tolerance between Church and State enabled 
Belgium to maintain close diplomatic relations with the Holy See. 

Ever since Belgium became independent, the education of Belgian 
youth had been a subject of bitter controversy between the Church 
and the champions of the secular State education system. La Lutte 
Scolaire , as it had come to be known, the struggle for the control 
of youth, was still unresolved in principle in May 1940, alth oug h 
some degree of compromise had been reached in practice./JJie 
Constitution provided that education should be free and that the cost 
of maintaining schools should be borne by the State. But the 
p rinciple of liberty in education p ermitted the foundation of schools 
by private organizations and individuals, and the Catholic Church 
in particular made use of this privilege. Whether the State should 
be responsible for the cost of education in schools thus privately 
established was the next question to arise and for a long time caused 
bitter dispute. The Catholic Church claimed that the State should 
provide a part of the funds necessary to support her sc hoolsj 

Religious instruction in the schools likewise producecTa difficult 
issue. In their own schools Catholics could, of course, ensure that 
their children were educated in accordance with Catholic principles. 
In schools controlled by public authorities, the Liberals, and later 
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the Socialists, maintained that education should he placed on a 
purely secular basis. They considered that religious instruction 
should be given outside school hours and only with the parents’ 
consent. ^The Church fought these contentions with the utmost 
ferocity, claiming that Catholic teaching should be given in all 
schools and at the State’s expense. All children should be brought 
up as Catholics, irrespective of their parents’ wi shes, j 

To demonstrate the intolerant spirit animating the Catholic Church, 
even in a State where superficially it seemed that an understanding 
with the Church had been reached, two small but significant illus- 
trations may be given. The State, being truly democratic and Liberal, 
had enacted that Catholic instruction should be imparted in those 
schools where Catholic scholars formed the majority. This especially 
affected Communal schools. But when the State applied a corre- 
sponding rule to communal schools where Catholics were in a 
minority, that religious instruction inapplicable to the majority 
should not be given, the Church protested vigorously and accused the 
State of intolerance .and hostility to the Church. 

As in many other countries, so also in Belgium, a fierce antagonism 
persisted between the Church and such progressive parties as the 
Liberals and the Socialists. ^The Church consistently opposed any- 
thing tending to secularize the State and the national lifej Without 
recapitulating the motives which urged the Church to fight against 
the secular State and Liberalism, it suffices to say that the Church 
in Belgium conducted the same campaign as she had done in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. [Dur ing the first 
fifty years of independence the fight was directed .against the 
Liberals, and the influence of the Church on education and on the 
political life of the country was the main cause of s trife^ The 
Catholics, of course, supported the Church, while the Liberals and 
Progressives advocated a secular State. 

From 1884 to 1914, owing to various circumstances and social as 
welf as economic ahdT political events, the Catholics governed the 
country alone. {Afte r the First World War the Catholics and the 
Socialists, who meantime had grown enormously in number and 
power, possessed equal strength, but the Liberals gradually lost 
ground, with the result that the CatholuTT^a^^ 
working-class movement entered upon their inevitable struggle with 
the Socialists^ This struggle was based mainly on social questions. 
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formal declaration of war against anything t hat savored of d<> 
mocracy or Socialism , and against all elements hostile to the Catholic 
^i m^y These campaigns were mainly directed against the Socialists, 
the Communists, the secular State, and jsignifica ntly enough, against 
that solid, stable, and influential section of Catholic Belgium — 
namely, the leaders themselves of the Catholic Party, f 

Does not the situation strike the reader as very similar to that 
which had been created in other countries? And does not the creation 
of the Catholic Fascist Party strike one as in perfect accordance 
with the general policy of the Church at that time? |Thls policy, it 
is suggested, involved the supplant ing of the old Camonc Party or 
even its complete destruction; in its place was^tobesuBsHEit^ a 
party new, vigorous, a nd unscrupulous^ ! All this happened at a time 
when the Socialists and^peciallymeConimunists in Belgium were 
increasing in number and power. As a consequence the middle 


class, which in other countries formed the backbone of Fascism arid 
Nazism, was becoming restless and demanding strong measures.^n 
short, the Church chose the right time for launching yet another 
Fascist partyTJ 

The move was most cleverly timed from another point of view. 
^Serious scandals had occurred among the Catholics exercising the 
greatest influence, causing the middle and lower middle classes to 
rebel against this state of affairs!! The Catholic Party had, in fact, 
been accused by Catholics as well as non- Catholics of gross misdeeds, 
in that the Church “ha d embarked upon so rdid specul giic^s” so as 
to “increase its strength and enrich some of its members” (Revue de 
Deux Mondes, June 15, 1936) . 

Owing to these considerations, the Catholic Fascist Party had 
every advantage leading to success, with or without the support of 
the old Catholic Party. Thus t he Fascist Degrelle^ leaving Catholics 
of the old stamp in the lurch, ensured the advancement of his own 
faction. At the election of 1936 the new Fascist Party, now designated 
Rexism, secured twenty- one seats in the Chamber — a very good 
"starETThe Commumstsa3^nce3Tfrom two seats, in 1925, to nine 
seats. 

"TEe new Fascist Party, however, although indirectly supported 
by the Vatican, became too violent and exceeded the instructions 
of Rome as regards its relationship with the old Catholic Party. 
Degrelle was too enthusiastic and inexperienced. Rexism was next 
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in collusion with Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, and the popularity 
of the movement began to wane.fThe old Catholic Party in Belgium 
gave the Vatican to understand thaTthey were too influential in the 
life of the country to be thus cavalierly treated. They asked that the 
Church should repudiate Rexism as it was then constituted. They 
assured the Vatican that, exercising due precaution, they would 
themsqjves in time ensure the “liquidation” of Socialism and Com- 
munismJ 

An important test case was fought in 1937, when Brussels elected 
to send Degrelle himself to the polls in opposition to Mr. Van Zea- 
land, an independent Catholic, then Prime MinisterT^epSlehad 
the suppo^^ theC^h^icTlemish Nationalists. 

The Catholic Church took this occasion to repudiate the doctrine 
of Rexism as being “incompatible with good Catholicism.” The 
result of the election was the polling by Degrelle of 69,000 votes 
only, against the 275,000 votes for his opponent. 

The old Catholic Party had scored a success with the Vatican, but 
Rexism survived, using all the slogans and methods of Fascism and 
Nazism with varying fortunes. Since the Vatican had given it the 
cold shoulder and, above all, being opposed by the influential rich 
Catholics, it could not force Degrelle on the Catholic population. 
Accordingly, in 1939, Rexism lost almost all its seats in Parliament, 
registering only four. 

Then war broke out, 

between the reactionary ^ ^ 

were repeated in Be lgium. j That is to say, an Influential CaiEoEc* 
section in Belgium, composed mainly of industrialists and financiers, 
sought to keep Belgium neutral and even to come to terms with 
Hitler. 

Whg. Vatican was at the bottom of all these plans and negotiations!! 
Of course, the Vatican was not the only interested party; powerJuT 
interests, sjocjal* ec onomic , and financial, were at work, in close 
connection with their counter partsTnTrance. We shall enter into 
greater detail when dealing with France. It is sufficient here to record 
that a French general of Belgian origin and devoutly Catholic was 
implicated in these various proceedings and was a link between the 
Belgian and French sections desiri ng to “come to terms with J difle^ 
His name was General WeygandJ|^ 

The Papal representative in Belgium was in intimate contact with 


and jthe sam e intrigues as had been woven 
sectionoi France, the Vatican, and Hitler 
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various influential persons in the King’s entourage^te was also in 
contact, significantly enough, with those Flemish Catholic National- 
ists who, claiming independence, saw in Hitler’s intervention a 
God-sent opportunity for creating a new Flenush^Catholic State. 
These Flemish Catholics desired^se|) ar ation on racial and historic 
groun ds, but it is notewor^^that they were most fervent Catholics 
and their main objective was the creation of an authoritarian State, 
This State was to be founded on Nazism and the Fascist Corporate 
System. In the years preceding 1940^ the Flemish Nationalists had 
changed the form of their party. The Front Party had given way to 
the Vlaamsch National Verbond, an organization on an authoritarian 
basis. 

After the invasion of Poland the parlous position of Belgium as 
vis-a-vis Germany was clear enough. Nevertheless, ! the intr igues 
continued and reached such a stage that King Leopolaand his 
advisers refused to join the French and British experts in devising 
plans until it was to o late.p hL acting thus, King Leopold neglected 
the advice of his military lea der!^ 

This delay was due to thefact that jtheJ 3elgian Catholics, or 
rather the few concerned in these intrigues, were aware of the 
Vatican’s plan regarding Poland, Belgium, and Fr ance^ They knew, 
to speak more accurately, that the Vatican had promised Hitler the 
mpport of the Catholic Church in the West in return for his promised 
attack on the great Bolshevik ene my | Hitler, in turn, promised to 
respect the Church wherever his "armies “were forced to go.” He 
would “crush all the Socialists and Communists,” and when once 
that was done “he would turn East.” 


King Leopold was well known to be under the influence of the 
clergy and, not possessing great political acumen, he may or may 
not have known what his actions portended. 

Besides the decision of the King, the onus in this matter falls 
particularly on two men, and these two men were the Papal Delegate 
in Belgium and the Belgian Primate. They conducted secreTn^gotiaT 
tions with sever alp^^Sn^^i^Sholic industrialists and politicians 
and more than once had private audience with King Leopold. 

King Leopold and his entourage were also under pressure from 
the Fascist Government in Rome, which had been charged by Hitler 
to persuade the King to follow a certain line. This side of the 
negotiations was conducted through the House of Savoy, in the 
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person of the wife o f the Itali an Crown Prince, Umberto, who was 
King Leopo!3^sister. This colosssd^raF'wll ^bTTo^idered^S 
gre^ffeTdetail in the next chapter . fit su ffices to say here that Belgium 
was a part of the France- Vatican-^Merite plan, with which the small 
Catholic industrialist clique, the King, and others, consented to work 
in har mony?! 

As already suggested, the King, in accordance with this scheme, 
prevented the Allies from preparing their plans. Consequently, when 
Hitler invaded Belgium his armies reached the sea, and King Leopold 
was advised by his Catholic counsellors, including the Papal Dele- 
gate and the Belgian Primate, to surrender.tThis course was contrary 
to the opinion and the will of the Government, which refused to 
surrender; so Catholic Leopold, flouting the ConstSudonTf^I^Te 
Sa3T°swd]fii to respect, pe rsonally surrendered the Belgian Army to 
the Nazis. King LeopoldTater stated that he had sent due warning 
to the Allies. It is certain that they never received this warning and 
were confronted by the gravest d anger? ! 

Immediately after the surrender, andhef ore the country had been 
informed , Cardinal van Roey: had an extremely private interview 
with the King, lasting for more than an hour and a half. It should 
be noted that the King, in spite of pressing military problems, had 
previously had a private meeting with th e Papa l Nuncio. The sur- 
render immediiff^ 

Of what transpired at the meeting of the King and Cardinal van 
Roey we know nothing, except that the Cardinal discussed what 
message should be given, and how it should be given, to the Belgian 
people, most of whom wished to continue the struggle. The King 
had surrendered unwillingly, as he wished to be in accord with his 
Government. After the surrender he was apprehensive of the judg- 
ment of his people, but the Cardinal undertook to defend his action 
to the Belgians. 

It was in these circumstances, and employing Cardinal van Roey 
as his mouthpiece, that t^e King announced the capitulation of May 
J jS, 1940, t o his people. yde f urther publishecT^FtexTof ’ '!his letters 
addressed to President Roosevelt and — significantly enough — to the 
Pope. Belgium had become an occupied country and a satellite of 
the Nazi New OrdenJ 

The outstanding characteristics of occupied Belgium were twofold. 
First, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, and all democratic insti- 
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tutions, being inimical to the Catholic Church and incidentally 
to Nazism, were destroyed or otherwise thoroughly overhauled. 
Secondly, the organizations of the Catholic Church enjoyed un- 
exampled freedom and the Church exercised unsurpassed influence 
in the country, thanks tTTET^^ Ty^ie Nazis 

themselves. 

“"*A11 political parties were dissolved except two, the ultra-Catholic 
Fascist Rexists and the ultra-Catholic Flemish Nationalist Party. The 
Socialist and Communist papers were suppressed or changed hands. 
Only Catholic papers were allowed to be published and, except for 
military censorship, to circulate freely. 

""“All other activities and organizations — economic, social, cultural, 
or political — were either suppressed, hampered, or handed over to 
the Belgian Fascists or the Nazis. Only Catholic institutions, societies, 
and activities were left free. ^The only authorities to maintain their 
power and prestige, or rather to acquire more of both, were the 
Catholic clergy. And last but not least, the Cardinal became the most 
powerful political personage in the coun try!} 

We have seen that Hitler disliked Catholicism and the Vatican, 
only bargaining with them when he had something important to 
gain.lHow, then, can anyone explain the fact that his first proceed- 
ing in Belgium was to make the Catholic Fascist parties and the 
Catholic Church all-powerful? ^ 

This state of affairs continued for a considerable time after the 
occupation. Of all institutions, the Catholic Church longest escaped 
German oppression and suffered least from the occupation. Catholic 
social organizations, unlike those of Socialistic and other non- 
catholic origin, continued their work as bef ore. ^The^ Catholic Youth 
)rganization, the Catholic Boy Scouts, the Peasants’ Guilds, and the 
Vomen’s organizations, not only remained unmolested, but flourished 
more than ever before, owingtothe protection of the Germans and 
the all-powerful Higher Cler gyuThe C atholic Party and the Catholic 
trade unions were, however, “suspended” in accordance with the 
instructions of the Vatican and of Hitler^The Nazi New Order re- 
quired a new Catholic party and Rexism supplied the need, and the 
Corporate System, among others, supplanted the Catholic trade 
unions. 

Although the University of Brussels was closed, the University of 
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Louvain, controlled by the Vatican, remained open, and students 
Irom'alT^v^ Belgium were asked to go there. 

The great majority of the Belgians were, to say the least, critical 
of the King’s action, and to a great extent this criticism included 
the Church. The Cardinal and his bishops thereupon instituted a 
campaign to convince the Belgian people of the wisdom of the 
King’s actiom hoping to secure a continuance of their loyalty to 
the Throne. ^Loya lty to the King became a primary consideration 
with the Belgian bishops, and was repeatedly stressed in their 
pastoral let tersTf 

VThe Cardinal and bishops never spoke adversely of Fascism 
anuNazism, and when they referred to totalitarian regimes their 
criticism was confined to matters in which “the authoritarian State 
might endanger the Catholic Chu rch.’? Nevertheless, they urged the 
Belgians to submit to Nazism. In unmistakable terms they told them 
to accept it, and to co-operate with the Nazis: “In the present cir- 
cumstances they should recognize the de facto authority of the 
occupying Power and obey it so far as International Law required” 
(first collective Pastoral Letter of the Belgian Bishops, October 7, 
1940). Then, as the fortune of war went against the Nazis and 
their victory looked less assured, and still more after the liberation 
of Belgium, the Belgia n JHierarchy began to boast of the protests 
they had presented to the Nazis. 

*TETwh^^ truth, had happened? It is true that the bishops and 
the Cardinal, after two or three years of occupation, had made 
protests to the Nazis, but what had been the basis of these protests? 
Was the inhumanity of Nazism, and the bath of blood in which 
Germany was continuing to plunge the world, the subject of their 
protests ? By no means. They protested because the Nazis compelled 
the Belgian miners to work on Sundays. This was the first of a series 
of protests, and it is significant. It occurred on April 9, 1942. Van 
Roey and the bishops, writing to Von Falkenhausen on May 1, 1942, 
denounced this imposition as being contrary to Article 46 of The 
Hague Convention, which obliges an occupying Power to respect 
“the religious convictions and practice” of the occupied country^ 
Von Falkenhausen, the Nazi Commander, concluded his reply with 
the significant words: “Finally, I tender my most heartfelt thanks 
to your Eminence for the solicitude you have been good enough to 
show for the interest which I represent.” 
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pbi other main ground of complaint by the Cardinal and bishops 
consisted in the removal of church bells by the Nazis, the prohibi- 
tion of the practice of taking a collec tion on behalf of the Church 
aFfuneral^^ 

"TJeamvEUe the various F ascistC atholic groups were organizing 
an anti-Bolshevik campaign and recruiting anti-Communist legions, 
destined to fight Russia. It is noteworthy that almost all such volun- 
teers were fervent Catholics. The most notorious unit was the Flemish 
Anti-Bolshevik Legion, which was incorporated in the S.S. Legion 
in Flanders. Degrelle himself went to Russia as a private soldier. 

The Rexist Party, however, encountered hostility and unpopularity 
and shrank almost to nothing. Many Catholics were strongly op- 
posed to It, and this gave occasion to an unpleasant episode^ within 
the Catholic ranks. This little incident is worth relating. |Degr eIle, 
while at Bouillon, assaulted the local dean and locked him up in a 
cellar, whence he was rescued by German soldiers. For this offence 
hejwas excommunicated by the Bishop of Namur, and in November 
he was sent back to the Eastern Front.! 

But the excommunication of the' leader of one of the Catholic 


parties was not approved by the Vatican, and so, by one of those 
moves so typical of the C atholic Church, Degrelle was granted 
absolution and was enabled tor^enfeF^ffie^C atholic Church. This 
was engineered through a German priest while Degrelle was on the 
Eastern Front, and the Bishop of Namur, who had issued the ex- 
communication, was forced to acknowledge its nullification by 
decree in December 1943, although it was in strict accord with 
Canon Law, which rules that any Catholic laying violent hands on a 
priest i s ipso facto excommun icated. 

But, as always, Catholics oFtEe rank and file were not too slavishly 
following the Hierarchy, and very often rebelled. Accordingly, 
numerous Catholics, and even members of the lower clergy, were 
active in the underground movement and fought heroically against 
the Nazis. 


After the liberation of Belgium by the Allies, the Cardinal and 
his bishops declared that they fought against Nazism. What their 
protests amounted to we have already related; and although the 
Cardinal now wanted to persuade the people that he had fought 
the Nazis as such, he could not conceal the real motives which had 
called forth his protests. He declared how glad he was that Nazism 
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had been defeated, and explained his happiness by saying: X2 
Nazism had triumphed m Belgium, it would have entailed the com- 
plete suffocation of the Catholic religion”; forgetting that the Nazis 
had co-operated most heartily with him and the Church and had 
given the widest liberty to the Church compatible with the occupa- 
tion.! This was confirmed by the Cardinal himself when, in a later 
sentence, he stated: “During the occupation religious feeling has 
increased and the cultural, philanthropic, and social organizations 
of the Church have flourished more than ever.” After which the 
Cardinal and his bishops declared that they fought the Nazi “each 
day, for our principles.” 

What these principles were was not stated; or rather they were 
described in such manner as to sound very unlike principles, to the 
impartial listener. We again quote the words of the Cardinal: “We 
had to fight and to condemn the Germans, for they, besides looting 
blessed and sacred objects from the churches, took away more than 
thirty-two thousand tons of bronze church-hells to use as war 
material” (Cardinal van Roey to a Reuter’s correspondent, December 
1944 — see Catholic Herald ) . 

It might well be said that this was the only strong and genuine 
protest made to the Nazis by the Catholic Church in Belgium/With 
regard to the relationship between the Vatican and the Belgian 
nation, no amount of explanation will ever serve to absolve the 
Catholic Church of its share of responsibility for the fateful events 
just described^F or the following facts, now well established, bear 
witness against her. First, that even before the Nazi invasion of 
Belgium the Catholic Church was busily paving the way for 
Nazism through the creation of a Fascist party; secondly, that 
during the hostilities the Church used her influence to secure that 
Belgium should surrender rather than fight; thirdly, that during the 
occupation the Church never condemned Nazism, but extended to it 
silent co-operation; and finally, that the Vatican strove hard to 
fit Belgiu m within tha t gr eat frameworkr^clT^adbeenfabr icated 
jn^ume^ as a secure^foundatio n on which to establish Fascisin 
throughout the woricL^ 
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FRANCE AND THE 

VATICAN 

lie history of the diplomatic, political, and social 
relationship between France and the Vatican 
is a remarkable one, ^and sh ould be borne in 
mind by every reader concerned with the in- 
fluence exercised by the Vatican in shaping 
m^erg history^ "^ 

Catholic Church been so powerful and yet so 
weak; in few countries has it had to recur to such subtle and un- 
scrupulous means in order to assert, preserve, and even strengthen, 
its authority in a nation in which its inAuence has waned from 
year to year. 

The climax of the Vatican’s machinations in France was reached 
in the decade preceding th e Second World War and during the four 
years of Nazi occupation. Thisv^^ concisely later. But 

before examining the imp ortant role that the Vatican played in the 
downfall of the Third Republic, and in the installation of a semi- 
Fascist, semi-Nazi Catholic authoritarian State, it is necessary to 
study, even if brieAy, the historical background to the relations be- 
tween France and the Vatican, and thus see in their true perspective 
the events which we shall relate. 

As is well known, the Catholic Church has exercised an enormous 
inAuence in the political and social life of France for centuries, 
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and until the French Revolution it enjoyed a privileged po sition in 
the country. It had supported the Monarch 

Ages. The Crown, in return, had granted important prerogatives 
of all kinds to the clergy, who, in fact, constituted the first of the 
three estates of the realm. The Church had possessed vast lands 
a nd enormous wealth, and had exercised a virtual monopoly of 
eSucatiom ended, however, with the ^ utbr^ 

Revolution, through whose agency the Church suffered a very 
serious setback. Church and State were separated, the religious 
Orders were suppressed, the status of the clergy disappeared, the 
Church’s lands were declared national pr operty, and the control of 
education was transferred to the State. ^ 

"*^TTne Catholic Church, of course, washitterly hostile to the French 
Revolution and fought its principles with all her might, not in 
France only, hut throughout Europe. With the rise of Napoleon the 
relations of Church and State began to improve, and although there 
were many bitter controversies between the Emperor and the Pope, 
the Vatican on the whole maintained fairly good relations with the 
French dictator. So much so that Napoleon, when pressed by socio- 
political considerations, concluded a Concordat with the Papacy — 
as later did two other dictators, Hitler and Mussolini. 

VSince the Revolution France has never been sincerely Catholic. 
Notonly did the ideas of the Revolution remain deeply ingrained 
but the attitude of the Church, after the fall of Napoleon, instigated 
Frenchmen to detach themselves from allegiance to it. The Holy 
Alliance placed on the throne of France a dynasty of monarchs 
whose main conce rn ap peared to be th e bludgeoning of the people 
into s ubmission to the Pop e; and the means employed were those 
known to-day as the “White Terror.” When that dynasty fell, France 
ceased to be whoSy^Tlatholic; indeed, the Church has rapidly and 
consistently lost ground. 

With the establishment of the Third Republic, in 1870, the co- 
operation initiated by Napoleon came to an end. We have already 
seen the reasons which induced the Catholic Church to support 
monarchies, dictatorships, and the like, and to wage war against any 
form of popular government. These motives came into play then in 
the social and political fields of European life as they have done 
since, up to our own day. 

It would be interesting to compare the diatribes of the Pope, 
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the French cardinals, and the clergy against the Republic with the 
invective they have used during the last thirty years against 
Socialism, Communism, and Soviet Russia. Then, as now, the 
Church proclaimed “a holy crusade against the Godless Republic,” 
and the duty of opposition to “the Atheist Government” seeking to 
deprive the Church of “her inalienable rights.” 

But the most striking feature of that period, closely resembling 
the happenings of our own times, was the birth of the Commune 
and the Church’s reaction thereto. The Paris Commune of the last 
century was, in miniature, the forerunner of Soviet Russia in the 
twentieth century. Both were a bogy to the Catholic Church and to 
all other reactionary sections of society. 

It is, of course, a comparison of small things with great to com- 
pare the Commune with the achievement and duration of the Soviet 
Revolution; nevertheless, the Commune gave to the world a fore- 
taste of how the Catholic Church would b eha ve when similar cir- 
cumstances were repeated, as they have beenlNaturally, the Catholic 
Church did everything in her power to “sabotage” the Commune. 
The clergy of France, with Catholics in general, were called upon 
to destroy it. The Vatican pronounced anathemas against its spirit, 
its principles, and its leaders both during its existence and ever 
s ince!] Above all,^ the JV atic an took this opportunity to launch a 
moral crusade against the ideas inspiring the Commune by em- 
phasizing to the middle class its inherent dangers to ]themj The warn- 
ing included all other reactionary classes of society and all persons 
who had reason to fear the “ Communards” of 1871. 

The Church and reactionary thought have always been close 
allies. Their intimate partnership in this fight aimed at setting up 
reaction once the Communards had been crushed, 

A period of reaction duly followed the Commune. For a few years 
France again became more Catholic. In 1875 it was estimated that 
in a French population of 36,000, 00Q^ | ab oi? ,w 30,000, 000 d escribed 
themselves as Catholics. This total was chiefly due to the fact that 
France was then a very poorly industrialized country and the 
ignorant agricultural classes were much under the sway of the 
bourgeois politician and, above all, the clergy. The Church was 
granted great privileges, and for a time she seemed to have 
triumphed over the laws passed against her at the beginning of the 
Third Republic. 
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But once the scare of the Communards had passed, the artificial 
fear, fostered by the Church and other interested sections, disap- 
peared ;|j>efore 1880 France once again almost ceased to be a 
Catholic cou ntry. | The Church in France, directed by the Vatican, 
now increased her attacks on the Republic. (Accordingly, the Re- 
public retaliated by passing successive laws calculated to hinder the 
power of the Church over the social and political life of the nation. 

At every hostile measure the Church and the Vatican invoked~t£e 
curse of God and the help of all Catholics to destroy the Republic 
for daring to give free education to the people, for insisting on 
civil marn ageTandfo State schools to 

State-classified teachers. Fulminations came weekly from the Vatican, 
thecardmals and the clergy mobilizing the Faithful against the 
Government and Republican institutions of all kinds. Their aim was 
to compass the complete downfall of the Republic. The Vatican, in 
fact, preached incessantly to the French people that the Govern- 
ment they had elected must be destroyed, otherwise their eternal 
salvation was imperilled. ^Forj over twenty years the Vatican stub- 
bornly refused to recognize the existence of a Republic in France. 

Then suddenly the Vatican, which was the true source of all tins' 
hatred, changed its policy. It did so because realization had come at 
last that the Republic would last and that it was wiser, from the 
Vatican’s point of view, to make such terms as were possible. 

This course the Vatican now determined to follow. The “New 
Spirit” bore fruit in the administrative and legislative fields. But 
unity in the Catholic ranks was essential to success, and incredible 
fanaticism, dissensions, and hatred prevented unity; when a far- 
sighted Catholic, Jacques Piou^ organized the Action Liberale in 
1902 it was too 'late, ^njuly 1904 diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican were finally Broken and the Act of Separa- 
tion, In 1905, brought the conflict to a cli ma^f The Act guaranteed 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise of public worship, but 
religion was not to be recognized by, noFT^ financial support ! 

from, the State. 

The Vatican pronounced anathema on the Republic for daring) 
to deny the supremacy of the Catholic Church and for putting all 
religious creeds on the same footing. But that was not all. The 
Republic, having denied the control and monopoly of religion in 
France to the Vatican. thad decreed that the edifices of all religious 
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probably one-third are practising Catholics. Most are indifferent to 
religious issues and a small minority is actively anti-clerical. 

As in all nominally Catholic countries, i n France the industrial 
proletariat is the least Catholic element. In a few districts, and 
Sotalilylirth ^ only of the workers 

in heavy industries, such as textiles, and on the railways is actively 
Catholic. The ratio is higher, however, among the employees of 
light industry and small business.^ should also be noted that the 
Church is more deeply rooted in country districts than in towns. 

Notwithstanding the general indifference of the population, tKe 
Church has a vast organization throughout France, co-ordinated by 
a Catholic machinery disproportionate to the real sentiment of the 
nation. 

To begin with the inferior clergy of the Catholic Church. Before 
1940 the ordinary priesthood was estimated at 52,000 individuals, 
of whom 30,000 wer e secular priests and the^Tem^ 

Ruling this army of ordinary priests are the bishops, about seventy. 
in number, not includ ing twent v-six bishops without sees^ The 
bishopsTn? turn, are subject to the archbishops, e ach of whom 
presides over an archdiocese cont aining ^ur or five dioceses, each 
in the charge of a bishop. 

There are three cardinals, the Archbishops of Paris and Lyons 
and the Bishogof Lille. The archbishops and bishops are the imme- 
diate assistant who directly supervises some of the 

French bishoprics endowed with^bjg hjolitical importance, such as 
the Bishoprics of Strasbourg and Metz^ Tlie bishops are ' in charge 
of education within their sees, and each diocese has a directeur , 
who supervises the schools controlled by the Church. 

these dignitaries of the Church are directly responsible to 
ope’s own representative, the Pap al nuncio^ The Church is 
subject to his authority, when there is a nuncio accredited to the 
French Government. The primary duties of the nuncio are, of 
course, diplomatic; he js the centre from which radiate the Vatican ^ 
diplomatic and political negotiations . 

{Ther e are so many kundheds oT religious Orders in France that 
it is impossible accurately to give’T^eneraTlic^unt of their or- 
ganization Each Order of monks, friars, or nuns has its own 
administration and maintains its particular relationship with the 
episcopate. Some Orders are virtually independent of the bishops 
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and are responsible only to tbe Holy See. Others co-operate closely 
with the bishops, especially teaching Orders. Orders of Nuns also 
accept the bishops’ direction. The Jesuits, D ominicans, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, Oratorians, and Cistercians constitute a few of the 

. jv * 



flreat emphasis on cultural and intellectual standards. The Jesuits 
m France, as elsewhere, hav e, specialized in educating, and thereby 
tobtaining a permanent hold-over, the aristocracy, the Army, and 

Thus they Have ^ax^ed thousands of 
high rank, at the Ecole Sajnte 
Genevieve at Versailles, which is a preparatory school for Saint Cyr, 

officer used to be drawn. The upper and 
^middle bourgeoisie also send their sons to the Jesuit colleges, and the 
Jesuits, too, train boys for leadership in the Catholic Youth move- 
ment and the like. 

We have seen that the Church in France, in spite of her vast 
organization, was losing her members — to Secularism and Liberal- 
ism in the nineteenth century, and in the twentieth century to 
Socialism and Communism.! During the last century the Church lost 
one-fourth only of her adherents, whereas the present century has 
witaesseSTaloss of six-sevenths of her flock./ 

In spite of this the Church in France has not lost influence in 
proportion to her loss in numerical strength; indeed, in the period 
between the two wars, she has proceeded from strength to strength. 
How can that be explained? The explanation lies in the fact that 
fthe Ch urch in France, as elsewhere, no longer relied on the con- 
version of the masses^for her influence; she relied, rather, on power 
acqurreH^ _ behind the sc enes J This was quite obvious 

after the First World War, wheiftfie Republic, although still based 
on the former principles and inspired by the liberal spirit, was not 
only flirting with the Church, but also, on occasion, co-operating 
with her — an attitude not due to change of heart on the part of the 
Republic, but to solid social and political considerations, which 
the Vatican cleverly exploited to its own advantage. Of course, 
many other factors were at work in effecting this volte face , but 
the exertions of the Vatican to obtain control of the country from 
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above, and thereby to check apostasy en masse , constituted the 
decisive factor. 

Thus the Vatican, although fighting a losing battle against Social- 
ism, Communism, and other hostile forces, held its own by cultivat- 
ing the friendship of the Republic. This dual campaign became much 
accentuated during the twenty years intervening between the two 
world wars.lThe first decade was characterized by the Church’s 
success in exploiting the Government over pol itical and national 
issue s. During the second decade the Church sp onsn^ d^ToSere3, 
and blessed various Fascist parties and organizations, whose goal 
was to establish a Fasci^France, to crush the Socialists, and to give 
power to the ChurcnJ ^ 

This is not tneplace for an over-detailed dissection of France 
in the period intervening between the two world wars. It suffices to 
give some examples of the two methods by which the Church 
sought to acquire influence in that country; in the first decade by 
exerting political pressure on the weak side of French nationalism, 
and in the second decade by encouraging Fascist movements in con- 
junction with the reactionary section of French society. 

After the Conference of Versailles had laid down the law for the 
jgost-war world, the Vatican began to gain influence in France. 
This was accomplished by playing on French nationalistic sus- 
ceptibilities. The immediate occasion of this was the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. This reincorporation was becoming a source 
of anxiety to the Republic, for it seemed that the returned province 
would not readily settle down under French rule. The reincorpora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine in France was a matter of prestige, national 
prhjg, an d sentiment? 

But, and here enters the Vatican, Alsace-Lorraine was solidly 
Catholic. The Vatican, speaking through the French Hierarchy, 
pronounced that if “the French Government had shown more under- 
standing towards the situation of the Catholic Church in the Re- 
public,” it would have “tried to exert its not inconsiderable influence 
upon Catholic Alsace-Lorraine for the establishment of a better 
understanding between the new Province and the Republic.” In 
short, the Vatican here followed its old policy, oft repeated through 
the centuries, which was once shrewdly characterized by Napoleon 
in his description of the clergy as ^spiritual gendarmerie.*! , ff 

This policy can be summed up thus: if a given province whose 
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population is Catholic, when newly annexed, becomes seditious, the 
Vatican invariably tries to strike a bargain with the annexing 
Power ffihe official biographer of Leo XIII frankly shows how the 
Church, under his rule, followed this policy — with Great Britain 
regarding Ireland, with Germany regarding Poland in the nineteenth 
century, with Austria regarding the Croats, and in other insta nces?! 

Thus Alsace-Lorraine provided the Vatican with the desired op- 
portunity. In 1919, very soon after the First World War, the 
Provinces beganTo^stir dangerously against France and to confront 
the Republic with serious trouble,^! addition, the new Provinces 
sent such a number of Catholic deputies to Parliament as France 
had not seen since 1880JThe Vatican used this powerful weapon 
against the Republic without hesitation in furtherance of Its political 
and religious interests. The two were able to reach an agreement. 

In plain words, this was the bargain struck.^The Vatican under- 
took to keep the Alsatian rebels in check by ordering the local 
Hierarchy and the Catholic organizations to follow a certain course. 
In return the French Government was to cease its hostility to the 
Church, to resume diplomatic relations with the Vatican, and to 
grant any other privileges that might be pos sible^ The deal was 
effected, and France, the least Catholic country m Europe, whose 
population was indifferent or hostile to the Church, whose states- 
men were mainly Agn ostic, dropped the anti-clerical ardor of former 
times. The laws inimical to the Church were repealed, or, when 
abrogated, were not enforced, and the religi ous Orders which had 
been expelled, especially the JesuitsT return^b^ 

That was not alL ffh^ ^iticaninsisted that the French Govern- 
ment should appoint to^it an ambassador and should receive, in 
return, a nuncio in Paris. Thus it came about that the Republic, 
d enounced?Fori^ years b y the Vatican as “a Govern- 
ment of against which all good 

Catholics should rebel, appointed an ambassador to the Vatican and 
welcomed a Papal nuncio in Paris. It is significant that a French 
Minister—^ Cuval — visited the Vatican for the first time within the 
memory ofTrvmg FrenchmemJ 

To complete the bargain the canonization of Joan of Arc was 
proclaimed.yThis was an astute move on the part of the Vatican, 
anxious to take full advantage of French patriotic sentiment in its 
pursuit of further religious gain^The Government, represented by 
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As years passed, and chiefly through this unholy alliance, an 
organized campaign against Bolshevism swept through France, 
waxing and waning periodically. This campaign was fought on two 
levels in French life. In the first place, pop ula r and would-be popular 
movements appeared, one after another. fin the second place, the 
higher political, financial, and social planes w ere involved behind 
the scenesTTie re tfie^^Vadcan g arn ered its most notable su cce sses^ 
Some ten years after — these 

anti-Bolshevik 


organizations 


began 


to appear, growing rapidly 


bolder and bolder. At one time it seemed possible that they would 
start civil war and make a bid for power. These movements dis- 
played definite characteristics. All were anti-Bolshevik and resolved 
to stamp out Socialism and Communism wherever found. Theyop- 
posed the influence of Soviet Russia in the concert of nations. Whey 
were modelled on the classical Fascist and Nazi pattern, with similar 
insignia and slogans. They were armed formations, ^ preachin g 
violence and practising terrorism. They clamored for an immediate 
didtatorsE^jTESrassumpHon of power would have been marked 
by the "destruction of democracy and political liberty. Last, but not 
least, both the leaders and the members were fervent Catholics. 
Nationalism and class interest inspired these movements, all of 
which were cemented by religion. 

Such societies were innumerable. YThe majority of them had, in 
secret, large armaments of all kinds and were supplied with money 
through “secret” channels^ 

They began to march through the streets of Paris, breaking up 
Socialist and Communist meetings. They organized armed demon- 
strations and assaulted their opponents.CThey acted, in short, exactly 
as their earlier counterparts in Italy ancT Germany had done so 
successfully^ 

The most notorious and influential reactionary Fascist and semi- 
Fascist parties in France, before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, are here enumerated. 

The Union Republique Democratique . — This party, backed by 
the wealthiest section of France, was the backbone of French Con- 
servative opinion. -Its main task was to defend the interests of capital 
and of industrial and agricultural “feudalism.” Its secondary task 
was to harass the Left-wing parties as far as possible and to fight 
the “Bolshevik dragon.” In 1936 it attempted to consolidate all 
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Right-wing elements into a National Front in opposition to the 
Front Populaire. 

It was pre-eminently the party of Big Business, and most of its 
members were privately or openly in sympathywith Nazism, much 
as were the reactionary forces in pre-Hitler Germany/ Cfhe Union 
was essentially Catholic, and its goal, ranking next after the defence 
of capital^ was the furtherance of the interests of the Catholic 
Ch urchflt eag erly supported the idea that the Church should control 
educationtEroughout the nation, and preached, in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine, the importance of the family and the undesir- 
ability of State interference in social mat ters! The Union embraced 
many important industrial, social, financial, political, and religious 
personalities. 

f The Action Frangaise . — The Action Frangaise was a violently re- 
actionary party which sought to destroy the Republic and to establish 
a Monarchy, with.Jfie^ help and blessing of the Cath olic Church., 
It preached violence and resistance for many years, and its fanati- 
cism and ultra-Catholicism often embarrassed the plans of the 
Vatican itself. |The Vatican, on many occasions, tried to align the 
policy of the Action Frangaise with its own policy and failed; hence 
the Pope was compelled to ^pronounce a ban on this p artyj The ban 
was pronounced in 1914, but for political reasons had never been 
published until, in 1926, the Herriot Government was superseded. 
The Vatican w^^chiSy" responsible for this supersession, ancT 
friendly relations were again established between State and Church. 
Accordingly, the ban was made public and the Royalist movement, 
led by Maurras and Daudet, began to decline |Fk)r years it had been 
attracting numerous priests and the Fascist element of young French- 
men! This g rave 0 ff ence to the French Hierarchy, 

wEo were supporting this movement, th at a cardinal, Louis Billot, 
returned his red hat to the Pop eKjhis was the first resignation of a 
cardinal for one hundred yearsTV^ 

The Action Frangaise had a military organization, which often led 
to bloody riots, such as the riots of 1934. Here the Camelots du Roy 
played the leading 

During the Front Populaire, the Action Frangaise openly de- 
manded the death of the Prime Minister, JBlum. Actually an attempt 
on the Prime Minister’s life was made by a fervent Nationalist 
Catholic. 
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It also openly supported Fascist Italy in the Abyssinian War, 
Franco in the Spanish War, and the Axis Powers during the Munich 
crisis. 

Another movement, closely connected with the Action Frangaise, 
was the ultra-Catholic League d’ Action Frangaise, w hose main ob- 
jective was the destr ucti on"^flEeRcpuMicr This was the oath of the 
members: “I pledge myself to fight against all Republican regimes. 
The Republican spirit favors religious influences hostile to tradi- 
tional Catholicism.” 

Another movement, modelled entirely on Nazi lines, was entitled 
the Jeunesse Patriote . This body enjoyed the support of the 
capitalists, who provided funds, and its Catholic and nationalist 
membership endowed it with prestige. Its members preached open 
violence to all opponents of themselves and of the Church, espe- 
cially regarding the Communists as enemies. Bagarre , or street- 
fighting, was their chief method of procedure, and their vanguard 
consisted of fifty men, divided into three sections, known as the 
Groupes Mobiles. 

The Soldarite Frangaise was another Catholic party, founded by 
F ra ngou^^ and newspaper fame. 

" aa Xe Cro^ d & JFeu was a movement recruited from the wealthy 
classes to oppose Parliament and democracy . fits members clamored 
for an authoritarian State forbidding freedom of political thought, 
of speech, and of the Press. SFrom this body originated the violent 
and terrorist Fascist mot^ment entitled Les Cagoular^ s 

These various movements and parties strove hard for power — but, 
from various causes, without success. However, the realization of 
failure only inspired them to greater activity behind the scenes, and 
here their influence was great. lAs has been seen, these forces were 
closely allied with the Catholic unurch, and from her some of them 
drew their sup£ ort^ The Vatican also, perceiving its failure in open 
political contest, concentrated its attention on the schemes which _ 
were i n hand behind the facad e of the Repub lic. 

^Wh^e" Trance "wasTTora Germany was 

advancing from one victory to another. An analysis of French 
politics at that period cannot here be attempted, but one or two 
points of capital importance stand out from the background of those 
years. It is clear that the same classes sponsored Fascism and Nazism 
in France as had already done so in Germany and Italy :|also t hat 
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the Catholic Church again played an important part in encouraging 
such move ments! It is clear, too, that the principal objective was the 
destruction of Socialism and Communism. Efforts to this end were 
not confined within the internal life of the nation, but formed a 
part of France’s foreign policy. 

This hostility to Communism, when translated into political 
activity, displayed itself as a restless and [active s abotaging of the 
Republic’s efforts to maintain a close alliance with Soviet Rj ussia. 

The reactionaries were not concerned only with harassing the 
policy of the Republic; they also pursued a policy of their own — 
the installation of Fascism in France. In the existing state in France 
they saw no hope of doing so, except by help from abroad. ^Ihat 
help could only come from Nazi GermanyTjTo this policy national 
pride and sentiment offered an appareirtlyinsur mountable obstacle. 
“Anything rather than a Red France” became their watchword. TOns 
determination was reinforced by the belief that if victory rewarded 
France’s entry into the war, the position of^tEeTReds^would be 
greatly strengthened, to the peril of the capitalists, the would-be 
Fascists, and the Catholic Ghuxc^f ^e^ defeat of their country and 
the sacrifice of their national pride would have spelt their personal 
advantage through defeat of the Re^sl This was the ultimate issue 
of their policy, as we shall see presently. 

We have examined the reactionary political background in France 
in the decade preceding the Second World War. A vast population 
was indifferent or hostile to the Church. There was a vast Catholic 
machinery knitting all France, yet with no hold on the masses, and 
therefore working, as it were, in a vacuum. There was a persistent 
campaign, both above and below ground, against Bolshevism and 
Soviet Russia, jandthere were movements in imitation of Fascism 
and Nazism, largely inspired by the Catholic C hurchj 

In close alliance with these agencies there were small but power- 
ful sections of the country inspired by as deep a hatred for Bol- 
shevism as was the Church. The nightmare pursued them that their 
social and financial world would disappear if Socialist and Com- 
munist principles were allowed to spread freely. They planned to 
put a check on Bolshevism, at home in the first place, and secondly 
abroad; [hence thg ir organization and financing of parties to establish 
Fascism in France as a counterblast to Communism^ 

These two powerful factors in France united to achieve their 
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common aim of setting up a Fascist dictatorship and crushing the 
Bolshevik enemy; } but they failed to accomplish what Mussolini had 
accomplished in ItalyanJ Hitler in G ermany . With mingled fear 
and hope they watched the spread of Atheism and Bolshevism and 
the birth of regimes which successfully, and one by one, crushed 
the Communist dragons. Both the Church and the reactionary classes 
in France, in fact, hailed with enthusiasm the dictatorship of De 
Rivera in Spain; then that of Mussolini and his alliance with the 
Vatican; then the dictatorship of Franco, and on many occasions 
even that of Hitler. 

^jOne particular section of those classes which were “obsessed by 
the fear of Communism” was the class of regular offic e tsJ This 
class was noted for its reactionary attitudeToTmrnost all issues and 
for its devotion to the Church. Many officers of high rank had been 
notorious for their hatred of Bolshevism, contempt of democracy, 
and advocacy of “strong forms of government,” Petaim WeygancC* 
and Giraud^ among them. We select only these three, ageing 
destined to play such important roles in subsequent years. 

These officers were devout Catholics and were deeply interested 
in the Church, not only as a religious institution, ^byjt^also in the 
Vatican’s policy toward social and political mattersJMany officers 
and politicians who followed closely the pdKfical moves of the 
Vatican, were deeply impressed by a particular encyclical, the 
Quadragesimo Anno , published in 1931. This encyclical, which we 
have frequently mentioned, advocated the setting up of a Corporate 
State as an -antidote to Communism and Socialism. We have already 
seen what that meant ^In p lain words, it meant Fascism on the Italian 
model and that every Catholic was officially forbidden to embrace 
or to help Socia lism!/ 

Could any mandoubt where his duty lay? As devout members 
of the Church, as loyal scions of a caste, as patriots who could 
only conceive of a France built on a time-honored pattern, Petain 
and others began to move. Very soon the effect of the encyclical on 
the political field^in France as in several other Catholic countries, 
became visible. |0f c ourse, it was not the Pope’s words alone that 
set in motion the vast machinery of reactionary Fascism in France. 
Vast interests, which had little or no relation to the Church, were 
at work, but the cumulative power of the Church at this juncture 
gave a tremendous impetuTlo w SeseTo^esr , Byl934 armed bodies 
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of the blossoming French Fascist Party were not only formed, but 
were rioting in the streets of Paris. We have already described 
the “Fiery Cross,” the “Hooded Men,” and similar societies, with 
their demand for a Corporate State, for the grant of privileges to 
the Church, and for Totalitar ianism.} 

It was at this time that Petam, \inspire d by the words of the 
Pope and his own hatred of democracy and Bol shevism , decided to 
be active and*lio^^ words.” Not without 

ambition, he had been fuming for several years at his comparative 
obs curity .j The forcible acquisition of power by Mussolini, Hitler, 
and others had fired him and his associates “with a new hope.” 
(Letter of Petain to a friend , September 30 , 1933.) 

Petain “collected about himself a small clique of political friends,” 
leaders of the reactionary partie ^Asa first step in their programme 
they issued a pamphlet entitled We Want Petain . What was their 
plan? To abolish the revolutionary spirit which was threatening to 
destroy France and to set up “an authoritarian regime, which should 
deal drastically with all the disruptive elements that were threatening 
to destroy the countr y, t he family, the Church, and all that had 
rendered France grealLj Petain thought to repeat the feat of the 
youthful Bonaparte, who in 1797 ha d swept the last traces of the 
Revolution out of P ar is f grapeshot.” 

TF^tanT^ did not stop at publishing the pamphlet; 

they made preparations for coming into power. Petain, in fact, “was 
closely involved in preparations for civil war,” |and he^ was intimately 
connected, very secretly, with the terroristic movements described 
above./ While concerned with these activities, he “watched closely 
the progress of Nazism with great sympathy.” With the passing of 
time, and the consolidation of Nazism, he began to fraternize with 
the German Nazis, and especially with Goeringi^ 

Laval. ^ 

"'^"Se^eral years before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
Petain had come to the con elusion ! that F ascism could not become a 
power in France by internal means alone^ Here he was in agreement 
with all the other reactionary leaders, and together they began to 
look and to work abroad ! with , the intention of introducing Fascism 
at the first opportune occasion^ 

Petain, with his friends, sought openings in this foreign field. 
He secured his appointment as Ambassador in Madrid at a time 
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when |the Fa scist and Nazi arms, the English and the French non- 
interventionists, were busy in putting Fascist Franco in power J 

Simultaneously, another influential C atholic politician, Laval, w as 
approached by Petain. TogetherTmHHGT^ 

for their common goal. In Madrid Petain made contact with Hitler 
and the Vatican, authorities whom he could count on for help in 
his plans ^He ma de contact, very secretly, with the Vatican through 
the intermediation of Franco and, above all, through jh lL Papal 
representative in Sp ainT/ Contact with Hitler was made through the 
gcc^^ Ambassador in Madrid, Herr Von Stohrer. 

While his plans were developing, Petain kept in close touch with 
Laval, who was working in France to the same ends, in alliance 
with powerful military, financial, and industrial magnates. 

What were these plans? The general ground plan was very 
simple-|-“the creation of favorable ground for the establishment of 
Fascism mTTrance, which would lead to a European bloc of To- 
talitarian all over the ContinentlThe success of this depends entirely 
on the sabotaging of all efforts to co-operate in, or support in any 
form, Bolshevism at home and especially abroad.” ( Letter of Fascist 
Ambassador in Madrid to Mussolini , March 29, 1939.) In other 
words, ^Soviet Russia’s political influence with various European 
States, particularly Czechoslovaki a and France, had to be boycotted. 

Hitler, by “supporting” Petain and all other Fascist groups in 
France, would have given them the same assistance in “attaining 
power” as he had already given to Franco in Spain. He would also 
have come to their aid in the international field if serious complica- 
tions had arisen. In the event of European war, “Petain and his 
friends would have done all in their power to prevent France from 
entering with those who would oppose German aspirations.” One 
of their chief tasks, during this last period, was to disrupt the 
alliance with Bolshevik Russia pn regard to the Czech problem, this 
had already been successfully done!| If war had broken out (at the 
time of the Munich crisis), and Petain and his associates had been 
unable to prevent the involvement of France, they would have 
secured that “the might of armed France should not be employed 
agai nst the Third Reich.” 

Pius XI and his Secretary of State had given their benedic- 
tion to the entire proj ect^ The fear of another great war was their 
only objection. Pacelli made it known to Hitler that the Vatican would 
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prefer “ the settling of national and international problems without 
tlje jisfc of loosing another great w ar on the world.” He asked 
Hkler to findmeans^ in establishing a sane and 

friendly Government which would co-operate with Germany in the 
rebu ilding of a Christian Europe.” ( Cardinal Seredi, April 6, 1940.) j 
The main protagonists throughout tKisT scheming^were^Se^^gal 
delegate in Spa in, the Ger man Ambass ado r to Spain, General Franco, 
Petain, and, in France, Laval. ^ 

activities of Petain and his friends, and their contacts with 
the Vatican and with Hitler, leaked through to the ears of the French 
Government. Most of the Petain activities were reported in writing 
to the French Premier, Daladier. To the amazement of those re- 
porting these proceedings, Daladier stated that he was aware of 
what was going on but “he could do nothing.” 

The war broke out, and Petain with his confederates continued 
their plotting more than ever. In the chapter dealing with Germany 
we have related the discussions between the Vatican and Hitler 
concerning France.^The Vatican was in close touch with Petain and 
his friends, and the assurance which the Pope was able to convey 
to Hitler concerning France was derived from them. Petain, on the 
other hand, relied on information received from Herr von Stohrer, 
and especially the Papal delegate, that Germany woulap^^ 
pendable towards hiiru| He was still uncertain whether “suffering 
defeat in the military field” was not too big a price to pay for 
Germany’s support. 

The activities of Petain and another pious general, Weygand, 
together with the activities of Laval and other confederates, increased 
a hundredfold at the entry of France into the war. For years Petain 
and others had been contriving the promotion to key positions, in 
the Army, of officers certain to be useful to them at the critical 
moment. fAlm ost all these officers were Catholics, inspired by the 
same hatred for democracy and the Republic as that felt by the 
veteran Mareghal; unobtrusively their promotion to key positions 
had continuedi 

Now that Trance had entered into the war, Petain desired to 
complete the building of his plans on the foundations so long and 
so successfully in preparation. In his pursuit of a closer and more 
frequent contact with those sections which shared his designs, he 
returned to Paris. Here he canvassed members of the Government, 
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asking them to obtain a sanction fox him to divide his time and 
activities. Half his time he proposed to spend in Madrid (where 
he had international contacts) and half in France (to maintain 
"contacTwiSrEs^gents, charged with the execution of his military 
and political plans). 

This request was flatly refused: the old Marechal had already 
incurred the suspicion of the Premier and of other politicians. Petain 
became embittered, and in a moment of anger he uttered a phrase 
which betrayed, more than anything else, what was going on behind 
the scenes. He used the pregnant words : “They will need me in the 
second fortnight in May.” 

In the second fortnight of May Germany invaded France. Petain, 
the Papal Secretary of State, and Hitler, had all their plans ready 
and knew the date on which Nazi Germany would launch her of- 
fensive in the West. (5ee Ci-devant 1941 , by the French Minister , 
Anatole De Monzie.) 

On May 19, 1940, Petain was summoned to Office in Paris’. We 
cannot deal here with the moves which brought him to power. Was 
it a mere blunder of Reynaud? Was it due to the intrigues of those 
who surrounded him? Was it the work ofLayal, the tireless plotter? 
Perhaps all these causes contributed. The fact remains that Petain’s 
prophecy of several months before had proved true. Reynaud ap- 
pointed him Yice-Premier.^ain used his newly acquired influence 
to procure the appointment of the ultra -Catholic^ plotting , and 
re actiona ry Gener al We yg and a s C oi^and^-imChief . Two other 


weeks on end, just before the invasion of France. “Like Marshal 
Petain, Weygand wa s a bigoted clerica l and an enemy of the Re- 
publican Uonstitution^ says the^impartial Annual Regi ster 7j He 
was a Belgian of noble origin, notorious for his outspoken hatred of 
the Republican regime and of “the Godless Socialists and Bol- 
sheviks.”^^ first performance was officially to inform the Govern- 
ment that the defence of France was hopeless, and Petain, of course, 
supported himl 

In the political field Laval echoed the words of his friends. Hosts 
of persons interested in the immediate cessation of hostilities sup* 


^rouvost, were included in the new 


Gabine$jJ 

{wey gand, the accomplice of Petain, had paid frequent visits to the 
Papal representative in Paris, in the most private manner and for 
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ported his clamor that those who wanted to continue the fight, 
althoughJVeygand and Petain pronounced that German victory was 
certain, were parties to the murcler of innocent FrenchmenT"” - ^ 

Laval was a politician of very dubious character/His various 
activities do not interest us here. ^jt s uffices to say that he was a 
Catholic and, like Von Papen, a Knight of the Papal C ourt| In a 
certain sense he was the leading Catholic layman in France, and he 
was very popular at the V atican. He 0 f the 

Third Repu^^ since 1865, to visit the 

V^tican.^ It was he who introduced high dignitaries of the Church 
to increasing influence behind the scenes of French political life. 

Laval’s great intimacy with the Vatican began in 1935, when he 
and Mussolini were plotting a scheme to allow the Fascist Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia without provoking international conflict. This 
is how the intimacy started: — 

His Holiness expressed his joy that after seventy years a representative of 
the French Government had come, not merely to convey a personal visit of 
courtesy, but to restore the homage of the French nation. M. Laval was wear- 
ing the Order of Pius IX confegedj on him by Pius XI. The Pope also gave a 
rosary of gold and coral to M. LawsTaughter. As a return of gifts, M. Laval 
handed his Holiness three exquisitely bound books . . . (Le Temps , January 11, 
1935). 

At the supreme crisis of France that we are relating, and during 
a long period before, Laval, like Weygand, was holding numerous 
and very secret conferences with the Papal representative in Paris. 

While he was still Vice-Premier, Petain, as well as his associates, 
went about Paris saying: — 

France needs defeat. Defeat is necessary for her regeneration. Victory would 
strengthen the political regime which has brought her to moral ruin. Anything 
is preferable to the continuation of a regime so abominable. Defeat followed by 
a rapid peace will perhaps cost France a province, a few ports, some colonies. 
What are they in comparison with her imperative regeneration? (Elie Bois, in 
Truth on the Tragedy of France .) **~+m~*J* 

Complications, however, had arisen for Petain and his associates. 
Mussolini, with whom Petain and Laval had come in contact through 
Franco, had increased his demands on France. tin addition to his 
demand for Nice, Savoy, and Tunisia, he wanted to enter into the 
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war and to march into ParisjHe desired that his Fascist Army should 
conquer and destroy “tl ^e French plutocracy , ri ddled with Free- 
masons, Jews, and Bolsheviks.” 

"’’"'The^Tntentions of MussolmT to enter into the war had begun to 
leak out at the beginning of 1940, and were confirmed when Count 
Ciano told the Papal nuncio to Italy, Archbishop Borgongini-Duca. 
that Germany was preparing to attack France: — 

I have the impression that a great offensive is about to break out on the 
French front, and I foresee that, in this case, Germany will make the maxi- 
mum effort to get us into the war (February 29, 1940) . 

This was the first warning to Petain, Weygand, and Laval of 
Mussolini’s intentions. ^The y remonstrated to the Pope, asking him 
to do his best to “restrain Italy from making it even more difficult 
for France to come out of the impasse?^] 

The Pope approached Mussolini on various occasions, through the 
good auspices of Fr. Tacc hi- Venturi^ who was a go-between for 
the Vatican and Muss<^^ seemed to become more 

and more stubborn about his intentions. The Pope appealed to 
Hitler, asking him to intervene and restrain Mussolini. Hitler 
promised he would do his best, hut could not “prevent Italy from 
entering the course which Mussolini considered in the interest of 
the new Europe.” 

^WhenRxETentrop, in March, at last went to see the Pope, to ensure 
that t he pTaTT^ nFrance’s surrender to Germa ny would work out 
as arrangedT"^^ the Frenchmen 

who were working behind the scenes in co-operation with the Vati- 
can, went so well that the Nazi Foreign Minister, in a moment of 
optimism, declared: — 

France and Germany will seek and find peace within this year. A New 
France will become the great partner of the Third Reich in rebuilding the 
New Europe. This is the firm conviction of all Germans (Ribbentrop, March 
12, 1940) . 

Meanwhile, the French plotters (Petain, Weygand, and Laval) 
impressed upon the Pope that “French honor and national interest” 
could not be “allowed to suffer the humiliation of an Italian oc- 
cupation of French territory,” and that “the whole plan so labori- 
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ously worked out for the rapprochemen t of France and Germany 
would be greatly imperilled” if Mussolini declared war on France. 

Seeing that Mussolini did not respond to his requests, the Pope 
began a peace drive in Italy. The Fascist Ambassador to the Vatican, 
Alfieri, remonstrated to the Pope against such Church manifestations 
in favor of peace “in Italy.” 

Meanwhile, as the date fixed by Hitler for the attack on France 
was approaching, and as the French wanted assurances that Mus- 
solini would not attack their country, the Pope sent a personal 
letter to Mussolini, written by his own hand, in which amongst other 
things, he said: — 

May Europe be saved from more ruins and mournings, and especially may 
our and your beloved country be spared from the vast calamity. 

In reply, Mussolini wrote: — 

I desire to assure you, most Holy Father, that if to-morrow Italy enters the 
field, this would mean in an unmistakable manner that the honor, interest, 
and future of the country render this absolutely necessary. 


Finally, Mussolini made it known to the Pope, through the Italian 
Un der-Secretary of State , . Guidi^ who gave the news to the Arch- 
bisll^ ^ that Italy had definitely decided to enter 

the war (Mg ^22, 1940) . This Count Ciano confirmed to the Pope 
on May 28. 

Petain and Weygand asked Hitler to stop his colleague dictator. 
Hitler answered that he could not “restrain Mussolini” from enter-j 
i ng t he struggle. 

|jn d esperation Petain and Laval once more asked the Vatican for 
assistance, again acting through the ^ Papalr epresentative in Madrid^ 
“the whole future of Catholic Fra nce h aving been endangered by 
Mussolini’s decisio^y"* 

The Pope answered that after Mussolini had made known his 
intention of entering the war, and seeing how Mussolini was de- 
termined to act, he (the Pope) had tried to persuade the Italian 
dictator “to be moderate at this critical juncture.” 

Petain and Weygand hesitated to submit; Laval counselled them 
to do so, asking the Pope to impress upon them both the necessity 
of the situation.yThe Pope went so far as to send a personal message 
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to Petain, asking France to “bow to the situation . . * with fortitude 
and realism,” and assuring him that he would in the meantime 
“continue to make personal appeals to Hitler and Mussolini to 
formulate their terms with moderation and t he absence of vindic- 

Laval, and Baudouin (a fanatical convert to 
Catholicism) decided upon the course they would follow. 

The Nazi armies had invaded Belgium and Holland; King Leo- 
pold, on the advice of Weygand and his other Catholic advisers, and 
on direct instructions from the Vatican, after having prevented the 
AlKesT^^ plans^Tiacl surrendered without even 

letting his Allies know about it. The Nazi legions had invaded France 
and were steadily advancing towards Paris. 

While all this was happening, and as the final disaster was fast 
approaching, the Pope and his Secret ary of State had several very 
private meetings with the French Ambassador, to whom the Pope 
accorSe T^ on June 9, 1940, the day before Mus- 

solini’s “stab in the back.” What the Pope told the Ambassador and 
what the Ambassador told the Pope is not yet known. But the 
coincidence of the date, which was no coincidence at all, is significant 
and^should be borne in mind, in view sequeT~ 

The following day Fascist Italy declared war on France and Great 
Britain. Fascist troops entered French territory and, after very little 
fighting, achieved their first objectives of Mentone and Nice. 

But while the above events took place in Rome, ^djwlule the 
Nazi armies were occupying France, Petain, Weygand, La^danoT the 
other plotters were playing their cards to achieve thei r plans j Petain, 
who meanwhile had become Premier, tendered his resignation, with 
the full agreement of Laval and Weygand, thus at this critical 
moment greatly embarrassing the French Prime Minister, to whom 
the Marshal sent a letter which, among other things, contained the 
Following ominous lines: — 

The gravity of the situation convinces me that hostilities must immediately 
brought to an end. This is the only step which can save the country (letter 
found amongst the Marshal’s documents which he brought from Germany after 
lis arrest in the summer, 1945). 

This was written at a time when some Ministers wanted to continue 
the fight from North Africa. President Lebrun and Premier Re vn an d 


ti vene ss. 

Petain, Weygand, 
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continued in vain to try to persuade Petain to go on with the fight 
They asked him not to resign, but to await a reply from England, 
fiut what became known later was that the letter was not written Tjy 
Petain himself, but was written and sent to the Premier by somebody 
else. This Petain declared to the High Court Commission of Inquiry, 
June 1945: “I was not there when the letter was drawn up. My 
tnougETlia been interpreted.” 

By whom? By his associates, General Weygand and Laval, who 
wrote it to bring about the downfall of the Government and thus 
gain the opportunity of assuming power themselves, which was all 
part of the intrigues, bribery, and deceit they plotted. 

Long before the Nazi armies reached Paris, Petain had decided 
that France should capitulate. f^Whe n Mr. Churchill flew to France 
to consult the French Government, he attended a dinner party at 
Briare, south of Paris (June 1940). Trying to be optimistic, he 
said to Marsh alPltain : “WeTad^ifiScult days in 1918 — we came 
through. We shall yet come through.” To which Petain retorted: “In 
JL918 I gave forty French divisions, which saved the British Army. 
'Where are your forty divisions to save us nowf^J^ 

During the Cabinet Meeting, held on the same night, the atmos- 
phere became tense with defeatism, two persons being mainly re- 
sponsible by advising the Premier to surrender — namely, Mme. Helen 
de Portes a nd, above all, the fanatically Catholic-minded M. Paul 
Baudouin, M. Reynaud’s Under-Secretary. 

^""Marshal P£taii^^ o at that fateful period 

was the French Commander-in-Chief — went to see M. Reynaud every 
day at 11 a.m. |But on June 10, the day on which Mussolini declared 
war, Weygand arrived without having been summoned. The first 
thing he did was to read a note in which he asked the French Govern- 
ment to surr enderT f 

JReyna ud refused. During the night, accompanied by General de 
Gaulle, ke~leit by car for Orleans. 

The following morning, however, General Weygand, who had 
been in constant touch with Laval and Petain, telephoned Reynaud 
and told him that he, Weygand, had asked Mr. Churchill to come 
to his headquarters at Briare, so that the situation might be ex- 
plained to him. 

Meanwhile, many members of the Government were determined 
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to go on with the fight, and urged the Premier not to follow the 
advice of either Petain or Weygand. 

On June 12, George Mandel , then Minister of the Interior, 
Edouard Herriot, Presi dent of the Chambero^^ 
neney, President of "theTl^em^ persuaded 

the wan^Pr^iice would go on fighting 
from North Africa^ Plans were ready to he put into operation by 
which about half a million specialized soldiers could be evacuated 
from all ports available — mainly from Brest and Nice— and trans- 
ported to Africa. 

The Premier gave a written order to General Weygand to carry 
out the plan\But Weygand, seeing that the chance for which he 
and his Catholic friends had been waiting would thus be lost, did 
not carry out the order: 

On June 12 we tried to encourage M. Reynaud. I got out of him a written, 
order to General Weygand for the execution of measures already planned for 
withdrawal to North Africa of two reserve classes still in training, specialists 
from motorized divisions, from Belgium, from Alpine divisions, etc., comprising 
some 500,000 men. 

They would have been evacuated from all ports from Brest to Nice. But 
General Weygand did not carry out the order (General de Gaulle, Paris, June 
18, 1945) . 

Meanwhile the plotters were worried about Britain. They wanted 
to be sure that she would surrender as France would do. They had, 
therefore, to persuade Churchill to do what Petain wanted to do, 
so when, on June 13, the British Premier arrived at Tours, they 
tried to persuade him to surrender. This task was undertaken by 
the ultra-Catholic BaudouinM leynaud, however, stated that he would 
telephone Roosevelt before taking any step^ 

Seeing that the French Government did not want to surrender and 
thus give way to a new Government headed by Petain, the plotters 
conceived another plan which, in addition to scaring the French 
Government, would greatly influence conservative England: they 
brought to the fore the Nazi and Catholic bogy of Communism. 

Petain, Weygand, and Laval decided to act immediately. Petain 
would try to overthrow the French Government by an open at- 
tack against it ^Sh ould that not succeed, Weygand would solemnly 
announce that the Bolsheviks had captured Paris and that all the 
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horrors of anarchy had begun to paralyse the city j We quote the 
words of General de Gaulle: — 

At a Cabinet Meeting held at the Chateau de Cange on the same day, 
Marshal Petain opened the attack against M. Reynaud. General Weygand an- 
nounced that Paris was in the hands of the Communists. We telephoned M. 
Roger Langer on, P refect of the Paris Police, who denied this report (General 
ur^T8*fT945 ) . ~ 

The trick did not succeed just then. The following day Reynaud 
left for Bordeaux. De Gaulle and others asked him whether he would 
continue to fight, and he gave assurances that he would. 
fThu s the French Government was transferred from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, where Marquet, another prominent Catholic and friend of 
Laval, was M ayor j Laval, who was not yet in the Government, used 
threats and promises to persuade a majority of the Deputies to agree 
to surrender. 

Once more Reynaud advised them to go on with the fight, if 
necessary from Africa. In this he continued to be supported by 
Jeanneney, P resident of the Senate, and Herriot, President of the 
Chambe ^Dk ladier, Mandel and others actuallysailed from Bordeaux 
in order to establish the Government in North Africa, but through 
the machinations of Laval the voyage was not completed. Petain 
ordered the ship to be stopped, and those who were trying to escape 
were arr estedTj 

The intrigues of Laval, financed by his own and by German 
money, eventually secured the nomination of Petain, through whom 
he hoped to rule the country once he could procure the dissolution 
of Parliament. Meanwhile de Gaulle had come to Britain and was 
making plans to secure the necessary shipping to transport the 
French Government and troops to North Africa. But Reynaud re- 
signed, Petain became Premier, and on June 17, 1940, at 1 p.m. 
Churchill and de Gaulle learned that Petain had askecT 


ToT 


an 


Armistice . 

Some time later Laval, who continued to work behind the scenes, 
saw to it that Petain should take full control of the State. At the 
joint meeting of the French Chamber and Senate, which met at the 
National Assembly on July 10, 1940, full powers were delegated to 
Petain. On the same day a mission headed by Paul Boncour u rged 
him to become a dictator. In the words of Petain himself: — 
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Paul Boncour paid me a visit on July 10. He told me he wanted to see the 
f ull powers of a Roman dictator offered t o me. I refused, and said I was not a 
Ciaesara^^ before the High Court Com- 

mission of Inquiry, June 16, 1945) . 


The whole manoeuvre had been managed by Laval and Weygand. 
When asked (at the same High Court Commission of Inquiry) how 
he was able to assume power, Petain declared: “The whole affair 
was managed by Laval, and I myself was not even present [at the 
National Assembly of July 10, 1940].” 

On becoming head of the new State, Petain’s first action was to 
sign the Armistice, after which he disposed of all who wanted to 
go on fighting the Nazis. ^He a rrested, imprisoned, and persecuted 
th eimj An unofficial war against the Communists was begun by this 
new Catholic reactionary dictatorship. 

By this time the Nazis had occupied Paris and almost half of 
France. The French Army, Navy, and Air Force had surrendered. 
The members of the old Government were either in flight or in 
prison, and Petain, backed by his close associates, was at last where 
he wanted to be: at the head of a new Government. 


i Th us ended the Third Republic. 

‘ ^fhe Vatican, besides giving its blessing and encouragement to 
Petain, Weygand, and their confederates, dared to express its en- 
thusiasm in no dubious terms on more than one occasi onlj 

In July 1940 t he Pope wrote a letter to the French Tnshops. Did 
thePope bid them repel the invader and disobey the orders of a 
foreign Power? Did he call on them to preach rebellion to the 
Catholics, as was the case when he ordered the Spanish and Mexican 
bishops to fight their democratic Government, or when he had 
exhorted the Slovaks and the Austrians to “undermine” those forces 
which were unwilling to co-operate with Hitler? 

Far from it.Xj ^p J: his occasion the Pope bade the bishops work 
harder, for now at last they had a chance to “bring about a 
reawakening of the entire nation,” as the “conditions for greater 
spiritual labor” were so goodJHere are his actual words: — 


These very misfortunes with which God has to-day visited your people give 
assurance, we feel certain, of conditions for greater spiritual labor favorable 
to bringing about a reawakening of the entire nation. 
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When the new French Ambassador to the Holy See presented his 
credentials, Pius XII assured him that the Church would co-operate 
and give whole-hearted support to “the work of moral recovery” 
which France had undertaken (Havas). 

That was not all. The official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano, published |an ar ticle on July 9, 1940, i n which Marshal 
Petain was highly praised and his efforts to save France were lauded, j 
The article told, in enthusiastic terms, of “the good Marshal^wh? 
more than any other man seems to personify the best traditions of 
his race.” It ended by talking of the “dawn of a new radiant day, 
not only for Franoe,Jmt for Europe and the world” ( Catholic Herald, 


Jul£ 12, 1940)714^1, 

V These praises elicited protests to the Vatican from all quarters^ 
especially from Great Britain and America. So much was this the 
case that the Vatican was compelled to call on one of the cardinals 
to explain matters. i Th e reader should recall the case of Cardinal 
Jfanitzer! ? This time Cardinal Hinsley was selected. fHis position as 
the Sritish CardinaT”^!^ of the English-speaking 

Catholics, and he was made responsible for reassuring Britons and 
Americans as to the Vatican’s open support of a Fascist regime 
and of the Germans. Cardinal Hinsley, “on Vatican authority,” made 
the lame excuse that such utterances, especially those of the said 
article, were in no way officially inspired or sanctioned.YThe article, 
j he explained, had been written in reply to the French Catholic Youth 
Organization, which had publicly pledged the support of the Catholic 
Youth of France to Petain and his new Government} 

Once at the head of the new France, Petain early declared his 
intention of abolishing the slogan of revolutionary France, “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” In its stead he would substitute a slogan 
sponsored by himself and the Church: “Work, Family, and Country.” 
In his exhortations to the French people the words “discipline” 
and “obedience” were perpetually reiterated. He declared that the 
new France would free itself from all traditional friendships (namely 
with Great Britain) and enmities (with Germany and Italy),! an- 
nouncing at the same time that he had asked Hitler’s permissi/n to 
act as Nazi Germany’s colleague in creating and nmintaining the 
New O nie^^ 

p rance k a( j a tW0 f 0 id programme: to 
rebuild a new society in the domestic field, according to the prin- 
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ciples enunciated by the Popes, and to create a bloc of Catholic 
countries in the foreign fie ld. We shalfdeaTw^ latter presently7 
On the home front the Petain Government began to destroy many 
tenets and laws of the Third Republic, supplanting them with laws 
inspired by the Catholic Churc h. Petain was determined to abolish 
Socialism and Communism; he desired to build in France a Cor- 
porate State on the lines elaborated by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
Quadragesimo a Fascist State, 

as in Italy. Trade unions would be replaced by “corporations. 55 

All industrial measures were to conform closely with the Papal 
encyclicals, and with Fascist ideology. 

\ Pe tain preached the ideal of the large family, as Hitler and 
Mussolini had done!] He organized the French Yo uth, in quasi- 
military formations, on the model of the Hitler Youth. IHe^ a bolished 
those laws of the Third Republic which limited the powers of the 
Church, and he ordained religious instruction in the schools, per- 
mitting in them the teaching of priests^ In everything he imitated 
Hitler and Mussolini, except that he surpassed both in the unheard - 
- of power he granted to the Church. Of course Petain immediately 
adopted educ^ionas an instrument to shape the mind of all the 
youth of France to the New Catholic Fascist patterning introduced 
compulsory religious instruction in schools. He created a special 
commission to exercise censorship over the books used in secondary 
schools, and the teaching of history was especially modified. Em^ 
p hasis was laid on France before the French Revolution. Chapters 
referring to recent history underlined the iniquities of the Third 
Republic, and the benefits accru ing to discipline ^ obedience, and 
respect for the auth oidt^^ prominenc^^ 

Petain’s educational poUcywas reactionary and ecclesiastical, and 
was further characterized by a desire to restrict intellectual training 
to the fortunate few. Youth, for the most part, was destined to 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, having the ability to read, to 
write, to be obedient, and no more. 

^Ant^ -Semitism was introduced, and history-books by Jewish au- 
thors were interdicted. In short, French youth was being trained on 
lines closely akin to National Soci alism^ 

The Petain regime was busily removing the influences, the prin- 
ciples, and the methods of the Third Republic in every department 
of the nation’s life. To recapitulate every change is impossible here, 
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and we believe that those just enumerated suffice to give an idea of 
the reforms which were being initiated, in spite of the hostility of 
the French people in gene ral. The tide wastui^ 
in all other totalitarian regimes. 

The relations of the Petain regime and the Church were not wholly 
unruffled, for the same trouble that had disturbed Nazi and Fascist 
Totalitarianism began in France; and the trouble arose from the 
same eternal problem — -yout h. The ChurcET^ 
in^Sieral^ complained that the regime tended, in educational matters, 
to concentrate too greatly on patriotic, at the expense of Catholic, 
principles. So much was this the case th at at onetim 
themselves were opposed to religious instruction in schools on the 
ground that, the teachers being anti-clerical, the education offered 
was not one hundred per cent Catholic. But apart from that, and 
cognate problems similar to those encountered by the Church in 
Italy and Germany, Petain and the Church were in full harmony. 
Together they began to draw up a Concordat which would have 
given to the Church almost unprecedented privileges, only com- 
parable to those she enjoyed before the Revolution in the eighteenth 
century. 

What was the Catholic Church’s attitude to the authoritarian 
regime set up by Petain? 

From what we have just examined, it is obvious that the Catholic 
Church was not only favorable to the regime, but helped and sus- 
tained it with all its might, openly and indirectly, and — what shouldJ 
never be forgotten — as long as this policy did not harm its interests! 
in other parts of the world. “ 

We have already seen how the Vatican intervened to bring about 
the change in the internal affairs of France which would create a 
favorable situation for spiritual and political dominion by the 
Catholic Church. 

That the Vatican ordered the French Hierarchy to side with Petain 
there is no doubt.VThe best proof lies in the fact that the French 
Hierarchy, with notably few exceptions, supported the new Govern- 
ment very warmly from the beginning. It was only later that French 
bishops and even the Vatican (if rarely) addressed some protests 
occasionally; but such protests were never against Hitler, never 
against the new Fascist Government, never against the Nazi system 
as such. They were made only if the Nazis, Petain, or Hitler did 
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not keep their promises to the Church, if they conflicted with the 
Church’s interests in matters concerning education, s piritual welfare 
of workers, or if they trespassed on what the Chur ch considered its 
s phere,/ 

From the very beginning not a single French prelate of importance 
protested against the Nazis or Petain. fit wa s with the passing of 
time and the realization of French resentment and hatred against 
the Nazis and Petain, and growing French patriotism and the French 


Resistance movement, thaTIhTTSurA to retreat here and 

there, and allowed some French bishops or cardinals to comp lain. 
In spite of that, however, relations between the Church and Petain 
remained always very cordial. The higher ranks of the clergy spoke 
openly in favor of the ideals of the National Revolution, as they 
understood it in the early days after the fall of France, and their at- 
titude can be summed up in the words of C ardinal Suhard i n October 
1942 : “Politics are no business of ours. The^Roman Catholic Church 
in France is an intellectual reservoir which will some day help in 
the building up of the new France. 55 

If the Church of France was pro-Petain, it was not pro-German. 
How could it be when the majority of Frenchmen had only one aim — 
the expulsion of the Nazis from their country? That would have 
been too difficult, even for the Church. Yet, if the French Hierarchy 
as a whole had to restrain itself, |many prominent French cardinals 
and bishops were openly and actively p ro-NazLi Suffice it to mention 
a few: Cardinal Baudrillart, Recte ur oftlieCafliolic In stitute, who, 
because" of ins extreme EoYror of Bokhevism/^ 

Collaboration 55 ; Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop o f Paris, of the Abbe 
Bergey, who, in his Catholic paper Suo tarieT^clT T^rance, became 
notorious for the violence and even "vulgar^^ the 

Archbisho p of Cam b rai ; Gounod, Pr imate o f Tunisie; Gerlier, the 
Archbishop of Lyons; and^many^ others. 

the clergy, at the beginning, followed the 
Petainist lead given to them by their superiors, but later they cooled 
•off, no doubt because they were in close touch with the people^ and 
their daily misfortunes. 

Many Catholic papers were collaborationist and pro-Petain. The 
most notorious were : La Croix , the_biggest C atholic paperA w hich 
after the liberation of France had toiaceTegaFproceedings on a 
charge of having supported the policy of collaboration;} and the 
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super-Catholic Action Frangaise, which frequently attacked the 
ESxstancem^emenTamon^Ta^olics. It continually gave examples 
of the attitude of the Cures, especially those responsible for the 
guidance of youth, and demanded their removal from Office. This 
campaign of denunciation reached its height when the Action Fran -j 
gaise (June^26, 1943) reproduced, from the clandestine paper Cour- 
ier Frangais SuTem o ignage Chretien , an article by a priest who 
desired to remain incognito, questioning the legitimacy of the Vichy 
Government, and asserting that 

in the circumstances the question of a citizen’s duty towards such a Govern- 
ment, which is a Government in name only, must be restated in new terms; the 
citizen is bound by no duty of obedience in civil or political matters ; the right 
to serve — if his conscience demands it — the dissident authorities can be denied 
to no one. 


A storm of abuse followed, the lower clergy being accused of every 
crime in the collaborationist calendar, from inciting the youth of 
the country to revolt or to join the “Maquis,” to the very serious 
ques tion of the legitimacy oftne Government. 

\ This tendency on the part of the lower clergy alarmed the Vatican 
and the higher French Hierarchy, which took steps to prevent them 
from taking active part in the Resistance movement]! The issue was 
discussed at the General Assembly of the Cardinalsand Archbishops 
of France, in October 1943. They made a statement repudiating the 
theory and reiterating their loyalty to Petain and their support of 
his Government, which they considered perfectly legitimate. 

It is to be noted that this statement was issued as late as 1943 
when the higher clergy seemed to have lost almost entirely the con- 
fidence of the French people and even of the lower clergy. 

After the attack on Russia an intense campaign was initiated 
against the Reds, and often the most outspoken propagandists against 
Russia were the French Hierarchy. The following are a few typical 
instances : — 


Numerous French Catholics believe in all sincerity that Bolshevism is a bogy 
invented or exaggerated by the agents of Hitler. These Catholics have for- 
gotten that this is not so. They should remember that “Communism is the 
complete ruin of the human society,” as Pope Pius IX said. 

Communism is a deadly pestilence, as Pope Leo XIII declared. 
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Communism is savage and inhuman, in such a degree that it is impossible 
to believe of what it is capable, as Pope Pius XI stated. 

After reading such statements, is it surprising that so many French 
Catholics became Fascists and made the anti- Communist, anti-Rus- 
sian slogan their main policy? Or that numerous Catholics formed 
themselves into military groups and went, side by side with Hitler’s 
legions, to invade and fight Russia? 

The reasons for such behavior are obvious, but it might not be 
amiss to put them in a nutshell by quoting the words of the French 
Archbishop of Auch, who declared: — 


The Hierarchy are undoubtedly afraid of civil war. . . . Let us be French 
above all. Let us draw together around our flag and around him who bears it. 

Or of the Bishop of Brieuc, who put it even more bluntly: — 


Should anarchy (e.g. Communism) come, we should be its first victims. 

We should like at this stage to quote the sentiments expressed by 
one of the moderate French high clergy. We say “moderate” be- 
cause he was considered so in the Vatican and in French Catholic 
circles. This Church dignitary, Cardinal Gerlier, stated that 


in one of the most tragic hours of our history Providence has provided France 
with a chief round whom we are happy and proud to gather. My priests will 
remember what I told them. We pray God to bless the Marshal, and to enlist 
us as his collaborators, especially those of us whose task is difficult. The 
Church, therefore, continues to have confidence in the Marshal and to give him 
her loving veneration. 

To the objections of several dissident bishops and many of the 
lower clergy, that the Marshal was a Fascist and was co-operating 
with Hitler, and that he wanted to build a totalitarian State, which 
had already, as in Germany, begun to enter the Church’s fields, the 
Cardinal replied : — 

Nothing has changed or will change our support of the Marshal; Catholics 
will not make him responsible for the happenings of which the Church dis- 
approves. 
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In further statements the Cardinal went so far as to declare that 
Catholics were not, and should not be, hostile to Laval. All this, 
the reader should remember, was said as late as June 16, 1943. 

On November 23, 1943, Mgr. Piquet declared 

For me and for some others like me, Marshal Petain is the head of the 
French State because God Himself, and not a mediocre assembly of men who 
have resigned, wished him to become head of the French State. And I say that 
if all Catholics of France — I say all of them: bishops, priests, doctors, laity, 
etc. — if they had all followed him religiously, blindly, and fanatically, before 
and after the Armistice, approving him and listening to him, the fate of 
France would have been different. 

This was the Catholic Church’s attitude to the Nazi-sponsored 
Petain Government, and to his social, economic, and political pro- 
gramme based on Fascist principles. 

The policy of collaboration as dictated by the Vatican and the 
French Assembly was not supported by the whole Catholic body, 
which found itself at variance with the higher ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. As a French dignitary put it: — 

The theologians in Paris, Lyons, Lille, are making efforts to obey the orders 
of the bishops, but they are giving to the faithful inscrutable reasons which 
should tell them why they should not accept the situation in which France 
finds itself. The cardinals and bishops have not been able to disregard them or 
to minimize their influence (Abbe Daniel Pezeril, 1944) . 

What was the grand plan envisaged by the Vatican? We know 
it already. To set up a concert of authoritarian States, possibly 
Catholic, which would be based on the Catholic conception of how 
a modern society should be built. That was the general aim of the 
Vatican. But what role did it play in the particular case of France, 
and, above all, what was the particular plan of the French high 
Hierarchy and all other reactionary strata of French society which 
worked hand in hand with it? 

The plans of such sections of society were, of course, in full 
harmony with the Vatican’s plan, which was of a double nature: 
internal and external. 

France, after the anticipated NazLvictory, would have to be rebuilt 
on the lines of the Petain regime, ut had to become an authoritarian 
State, based on the Corporate system!] Socialism and Communism 
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would, of course, be entirely abolished: the Church would be the 
great power in the life of the nation. 

Besides tins internal planT^^ere was the external one. Both were 
an integral part of a greater scheme and had to fit into the Vatican’s 
world-wide programme. The French plan was purely Continental, 
and the Vatican, although it might not have subscribed to it in its 
entirety or in the particular form in which it was envisaged by the 
French and the Catholics of other countries, nevertheless gave it its 
blessing. 

What was its general line? Curiously enough, it was a replica — 
although, of course, in a larger and more up-to-date form — of fthe 
plan for a great bloc of Catholic States as envisaged by an Austrian 
sta tesman. j^he on e great difference was that whereas Mgr. Seipel 
wanted the formation of a big blocjff Catholic States in Central 
Europe which ^ formed mandy^ 

"an! Hungarian provinces, this new plan was for a bloc c ompose d 
mainly by the Latin peoples! It was to be the union of all the Euro- 
j^arTC^ cStefnes, and would have included Italy, Spain, 

Portugal, Belgium, and, curiously enough, the Catholic Southern 
German States. How the last-named could have been included, had 
Hitler won the war, is a mystery. 

iOf course, the States concerned would have had to rid themselves 

I— ... 7 

of democratic parliamentarian government, and would all have been 
based on the principles of the Corporate system as enunciated by 
the Catholic C hurcln jThe system would have been a mixture of Sala- 
zar’s Portugal, Franco’s Spain, Mussolini’s Fascist Italy, and Petain’s 
France, the whole cemented by the ties and influence of the Catholic 
Church. That Hitler had knowledge of this scheme has been proved 
by the fact that he himself made a solemn pledge to Petain, when 
the latter was still in Spain and plotting with the Nazis, ! that ^he 
would permit the formation of “a solid bloc of Catholic countries, 
co-operating with, the G r eater Reich to the building of the New Eu- 
ropean and World Order’/ ( quoted from a letter, dated August 1939, 
from the Italian Fascist Ambassador in Madrid). 

I This scheme was at that time seriously studied by a good many 
people, and supported by powerful personalities of the Right-wing 
Catholic elements in France, as well as in Portugal and SpainsThe 
fact that not a few of those who supported it did so, not to further 
Catholicism, bu t f or non-religious interests, is immaterial. ^Sfany 
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were keen on the scheme through fear that an isolated France might 
become a mere vassal of the Greater Germany, whereas a France in 
the Latin bloc would become the centre of the new s ystem^ The only 
alternative to this would be to fight Hitler. But if Hitler and Nazi 
Germany were destroyed, the tide of Communism would then sweep 
over France; whereas with an ex-Soviet Russia under Germany, 
Hitler would have been only too glad to let France and the new 
bloc become consolidated. 

To what extent Hitler personally supported this plan no one 
knows. But one thing is certain: he promised Petain, Laval, and 
Cardinal Suhard that once the war was over he would improve his 
relationships with the Catholic Church throughout Europe. y^isw as 
in accordance with his promise to the Pope that, at the end oihostili- 
ties, he would sign a new Concordat with the VaticamJ Cardinal 
Suhard, Salazar and other prominent Portuguese politicians, Franco, 
and the Secretary of the Fascist Party in Italy, all hinted at the 
plan on several occasions, and the German wi reless elaborated on 
it, painting alluring pictures of a n e w CEr 1 st i an Europe, formed 
by Catholic States and by “the victorious Germany,” who together 
would bring about “the complete restoration of a Christian Eu rope, 
the prosperity of the Catholic peoj^^ which would 

have been achieved with no “tyrannical interference from Judaic 
usurers in London and New York.” 

This, then, was the long-range plan which the various Catholic 
and Right-wing elements in France had in mind when collaborating 
with Petain and Hitler. And this explains, if not entirely, at least 
to a great extent, the otherwise inexplicable policy pursued by the 
French high Hierarchysl^idift^w^re perfectly aware of the unpopu- 
larity of their actions^! Of course, the plan was the secret of the 
privileged: the great majority of Catholics, including bishops and 
the lower clergy, knew nothing of it, which also explains their oc- 
casional protests and actions when they did what they considered in 
accordance with the welfare of France, and nothing more. 

This great plan^ envisaged by the Vatican and the French Hier- 
archyT^ScvcF except for the first stage — namely, the 

creation of an authoritarian French State. And although it is true 
that the Latin countries were Fascist and based on the Corporate 
system as expounded by the Church, the linking together of these 
countries depended, not only on the permission of Hitler, but also 
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®}n how the war ended. The military victory of the Allies decided the 
matt er, and the great scheme fell with the routed Nazi armies. 

XThe V atican had suffered another set-back in its titanic efforts to 
create and consolidate an authoritarian Catholic Europe, a pro-^ 
gramme which it had begun immediately after the First World Wan. 
The blow was particularly painful, considering that all such efforts 
seemed to be on the brink of being finally crowned with success. 
The scheme had miscarried^Sut does that acquit the Vatican and 
all the other forces which worked wffh it from the severe judgment 
which history will pass upon themlNWe leave the answer to the 
reader. 

When the Germans were expelled from France, and that country 
found herself under the provisional French Government headed by 
de Gaulle, the position of the Chur chu^or rather of the French 
THierarchyT ^ ^^^ot^^^^^iable^on^^^m^P apal nuncio was cold- 
sEouldered, and was asked in no ambiguous terms to leave Fra nc e^ 
The head of the French Hierarchy, “con- 

dined to his palace” and was forbidden from taking p art in the first 
great religious ceremonies in Notre-D am^^wheretEenew Govern- 
ment and all Paris went for a solemn thanksgiving for the liberation 
of the city\3everal bishops were actually arrested, the most notorious 
of themE^ng th e Bishop of Arr as *^T se emed as if the liberated 
French would punish witixouT^SSirmnation all who had collabo- 
rated with Petain and the GermansJC ourts were set up, internment 
camps became crowded, trials started, condemnations began to fall 
on many a French collaborationist, heavy sentences, includin g the 
death penalty, w ere pa ssed on journalists, broadcasters, officials of 
tlie Petain ri^me,^andT^ TascisTFrench Parties. 

[Doriot mmex^Premier Laval were among those judged and exe- 
cuted after the liberation (autumn 1945) ; Petain was sentenced to 
Ufe i mprisonment.'] 

^But although severe measures were taken against the high Catholic 
Hierarchy, time passed and not a cardinal or a bishop ever appeared 
in court or was condemned. The matter had been dropped very 
quietly. De Gaulle himself, although a good Catholic, on his return 
to France asked the Vatican for permission to bring to justice 
Cardinal Suhard and other high ecclesiastical p relates, but nothing 
happened in the lo ng rim. / Or ^rather, what happened was that the 
very cardinals who had supported, and who had asked all Frenchmen 
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to support, Petain from the very beginning until the old Marshal left 
France with the retreating Nazi armies, now began to speak in favor 
of the new Authority and to ask Frenchmen to support it. 

Few days had gone by since the new Authority came to Paris, 
before Cardina l Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, m ade a broadcast in 
which amongst other things, he said: — 

We will practise towards this Government, to which the support of all good 
citizens is indispensable, the loyalty of free men, in conformity with the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Church. ... Of the ceaseless growing adherence of the 
country to the new Authority, the only Government capable at present of 
ensuring order . . . 

Cardinal Suhard himself, when he was allowed to appear and 
speak in public again, began to praise the new Authority and to 
ask Frenchmen to support it. 

While this was going on, the Papal nuncio in Paris, Valery , had 
left France and a new Papal nuncio with a clean recor d was ac- 
credited to the city; Petain’s Ambassador to the Vatican was asked 
to resign, which he did when Petain left France, a new Ambassador 
from the “new Authority 55 taking his place. At the same time, a 
cardinal, Mgr. Tisserant, had a long meeting with de Gaulle, after 
having seen X^nerSCatroux and the North Africarr^bSKopsT 

A nation-wide campaign had begun to show the great role that 
had been played by the Catholic Church in helping the forces of 
resistance. The role of the individual Catholic and of the humble 
parish priest was rightly exalted. General de Gaulle and other mem- 
bers of the Government attended Mass weekly. The trials such as 
that planned against the super-Catholic newspaper La Croix were^ 
dropped. While numerous laws passed by Petain were being 
abolished, those granting privileges to the Church were maintained. 

What had hap^^d?TheChurch, having lost one round, had 
begun on another.Iftjvas once again operating its traditional policy 
of courting and making an ally of the succes sful^ In other words, 
now that Petain was of no use, it was in the interests of the Church 
to support the new Government. 

In this case the Church had strong cards to play. The head of the 
new Government was himself a Catholic. It is true that while he 
was an exile the Church had not recognized him, but had rebuffed 
him and his followers on many occasions; but that was past. Then, 
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many Catholics had helped in the liberation of France, and thus no 
one could accuse the Church of not having played its part in the 
national recovery. 

De Gaulle, in his quality of a good Catholic, was asked “not to 
persecute or in any way disparage the Church at this grave hour of 
Res ponsibility, by casting hasty accusations against her dignitaries.” 
Such a promise was easily obtained, in spite of protestations and 
pressure from many French quarters, especially those of the Re- 
sistance movement. 

"""**The most compromised cardinals kept their silence, while those 
who had ever dared to speak against Petain or the Germans now 
spoke far and wide ^The a ccusations of collaboration were gradually 
withdrawn from Government quarters, and were maintained only 
by the Socialist, Communist, and Radical elements?! The Church, 
which, immediately after the German retreat seemed to be about 
to suffer for its policy, after only a few months was at ease as much 
with the new Government as it had been with Petain’s. The Vatican 
had very successfully begun a new chapter. 





RUSSIA AND THE 

VATICAN 


t would be a mistake to think that the Vatican 

I has considered Russia to be one of the greatest 

enemies of the Catholic Church only since that 
country became Communist. Far from it ^Rom e 
regarded Russia with the deepest hostility even 

when the Czar ruled supreme in that country!" 

But whereas the Vatican’s hostility to Soviet 
Russia was due to its economic, social, p olitical and cultural structur e, 
its v hostility to Czarist Russia was m ainly a religious antagonism . 
^TTwas the animosity of one p o wer f ul "Church, the Roman Catholic, 
against another powerful and rival Church, the Orthodox Churchj 
This enmity had existed for centuries, but, owing to the com - 8 
parative isolation of Orthodox Russia, it had lain dormant except 
in those Catholic countries on the borders of Russia or whose terri- 
tories had, on occasion, been subject to Russian occupation. 

Towards the end of the last century and during the first decade 
of the twentieth century the Vatican began to regard Russia with. 
great^in^est tiaan before, and started, in fact, to formulate plans 
for an “eventual conversion of Orthodox Russia to Catholicism.” Tt 
expatiate on those plans is not the task of this book. It suffices to 
say that the Vatican was becoming alive to the persecution of the 
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Catholic Church by the Orthodox Church in Russia itself and in 
Russian-occupied territory. Protests were lodged with the Russian 
Government and the oppression exercised by the Orthodox Church 
was denounced to the world. 

^That the Orthodox Church persecuted the little isles of Catholi- 
cism is true enough. It is also true, on the other hand that the 
Catholic Church persecuted the Orthodox Church whenever she 

couiarf 

Two characteristics distinguished the two Churches and lent a 
particular importance to their hostility. In the first place the 
Orthodox Church was, by comparison, very corrupt and h e r clergy 
were ignor ant and superstitious. Secondly, and this is equally im- 
portant, it was a National Church — or, rather, it had been trans- 
formed into little more than an adjunct to the military caste and 
the Czarflt co-operated with those who desired to keep the Russian 
people ontfre lowest possible cultural and spiritual level and thereby 
to secure a continuation of the Czarist regixneTlIt would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the Orthodox Church had become a power- 
ful instrument of the Czarist regime, and, in turn, the Czarist regime 
had become a powerful instrument of the Orthodox Church. Each 
was dependent on the other for a continuation of its rule and for 
eventual survival. The fall of one would, in fact, have involved the 
fall of the other. 

Although the Catholic Church has always sponsored a centralized 
and absolute Government, as was that of the Czar, nevertheless it 
hoped that Czarism might be swept away, in one manner or another. 
This was not because the Catholic Church was hostile to the Czarist 
regime itself; but in absolute Czarism the Catholic Church saw the 
main obstacle to its plans, as being the great supporter of the rival 
Orthodox Church. 

^When, in 1905, the Czar was compelled to grant concessions 
permitting the practice of any religion, the Holy Synod made such 
religious liberties inaccessible to the Roman Catholic, thus it was 
that, on the outbreak of the First World War, the Vatican strove to 
hamper the alliance existing between Czarist Russia and the other 
Allies, for in every military or political Russian move the Vatican 
saw only a move of the Orthodox Ch urchTj During the war this 
attitude became obvious when the Vatican made it understood that 
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the Czarist plan for seizing Constantinople was, perhaps, the greatest 
factor hindering the consideration of the Papal peace terms. 

\lhe Vatican emphasized that, so long as Russia maintained her 
imperialist claims, the Allies could not find a just basis for peace 
negotiations. The Vatican could give no benediction to the Western 
Allies while Russia, Orthodox Russia, remained in the Entente. In 
the matter of Constantinople the Vatican greatly feared that if that 
town fell 4 under Russian domination, the Orthodox Church would 
create there a great centre of the Orthodox Faith, in rivalry with 
that of RomcT^J 

At that time the Vatican’s hostility to Russia was due to the 
Orthodox Church in the background. Hence the words of Cardinal 
Gasparri, S ecretary of State at the Vatican: “The victory of Czarist 
Russia, to wh om Fran ^ an d am d have made so many promises, 

would constitute for the Vatican a disaster greater than the ref- 
ormation^/ ( Cardinal Gasparri to Historian Ferrero . ) VMore than 
twe ht pfive years later, in the time of another Secretary oiState and 
another Pope, this sentence of Cardinal Gasparri was repeated over 
and over again, but on these occasions the reference was to Bol- 
shevism Thus, when in 1917 the Czarist regime collapsed in utter 
ruin land was supplanted by Bolshevism, the news was received with 
great hopes and even rejoicing at the Vatican. In view of what has 
since happened, this might seem strange: but happen it did. The 
Vatican rejoiced at the realization of its long hopes. |The fall of 
the Czar involved the fall of Rome’s great rival, the Orthoaox*Church, 
since Nicholas II was also head of the Russian ChurchTj 

It is true that the assumption of power by Bolshevism was not 
very encouraging; but at that time the Vatican considered Bolshe- 
vism to be the lesser of the two evils, especially \as th e separation 
of Church and State became at last a reality, under the rule of 
Kere qsky. j AIthough this separation endangered the situation, still it 
becnieat hed religious equality to Russia, which meant that hencefor- 
ward Catholicism would be on equal terms with the Orthodox 


Ch urch j Thus there would be opened up to Rome a tremendous vista 
of religious activity in that vast Russian territory hitherto sealed 
against the missionary zeal of the Catholic Church. The Vatican 
during those years was, in fact, seriously contemplating the con- 
version of the whole country to Rome. Count Sforza, who was in 
close contact with the Vatican, related that: — 
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At the Vatican, Bolshevism was at the beginning viewed as a horrible evil 
undoubtedly, but also as a necessary evil, which might possibly have salutary 
consequences. The structure of the Russian Church would never have given way 
so long as Czarism lasted. Among the ruins accumulated by Bolshevism there 
was room for everything, even for a religious revival in which the influence of 
the Roman Church might have made itself felt. 


Immediately after the First World War the Vatican entered into 
contact with the Bolsheviks, with the object of reaching an agree- 
ment allowing Catholic activities in the new Russia ^This was done 
while, simultaneously, the Catholic Church was fulminating against 
the ideology and the “acts of terrorism” promoted by Bolshevism 
throughout Europe, including Russia hersemj 

But although the Catholic Church was condemning Bolshevism 
wherever found, it refrained from such eomdemnation during negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Republic. HT tolerated, and even negotiated 
with, Bolshevism in order to destroy that great religious enemy the 
Orthodox Church — or rather, after the Revolution, to supplant 
it permanently/ 

One of the first great moves of the Vatican was effected through 
the agency of JMgr. R opp, Bishop of Vilna, a ^refugee from Czarist 
JTu ssia. Mgr. Ropp, 1920, having established his headquarters in 
Berlin, summoned numerous meetings of Russian emigres, including 
adherents of the Orthodox Church, converted Catholics, Balts, and 
Germans, jwith t he aim of effecting a union between the Russian 
Orthodox GCmrch and the Catholic ChurchjMgr. Ropp made three 
demands from the Soviet — permission to return; liberty of con- 
science in religion and religious education; and the restitution of 
church edifices and other property to the Ch urch The Vatican 
thus expressed its views on this effort: “The moment has arrived 
propitious for rapprochement , inasmuch as the iron circle of Caesaro- 
papism, which hermetically closed Russian religious life to all Roman 
influences, has been broken” (Osservatore Romano). 


The Vatican was very hopeful that Bolshevism would not last very 
long. “Actual political conditions (inside Russia) form a grave 
obstacle, but this obstacle h as a temporary ch aracter” ( Osservatore 
Romano ). There was open talk of “converting a country of 90 ,- 
000,000 people to the true religion.\^Diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Vatican continued, sometimes openly and 
sometimes secretly^ 
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The Soviet leaders, meanwhile, were pursuing crafty tactics. Al- 
though they assured the Catholic and the Orthodox alike that reli- 
gion was untrammelled, they started a gigantic anti-religious cam- 
paign J^o^both Churches liberty and privileges were promised, and 
these promises were extended to Protes tant bodies, especially to 
American Protest ant s. At that period Soviet Russia, obedient to the 
dictum ^divide and rule,” was allowing simultaneously the forma- 
tion of a large Catholic group, the formation of a powerful Atheistic 
centre, and the resuscitation of the. Orthodox Chur cK From this last 
sprang eventually the Soviet-inspired Living Church, with Bishop 
Vedensky as the first Patriarch, and various powerful Protestant 
groups. All these were to fight each other in order to save the souls 
of 90,000,000 Russi ao^j 

These diplomatic, political, and religious machinations reached 
a climax, as far as concerns the Catholic Church, 1922, during 
the Conference of GenoaJ At a dinner the Bolshevik Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, TEcEerin, and the Archbishop of Genoa toasted 
each other. They had been discussing the future relationship of the 
Vatican and Soviet Russia. Chicherin emphasized that any religion 
had ample scope in Russia, since the Soviet Republic had separated 
Church and Statej ^But when the Vatican later proposed concrete 
plans for “Catholicizing Russia” it incurred great difficulties. The 
moribund Orthodox Chur ch was moribund indeed, but it w as not 
vet de 


The Vatican next approached the various nations then having 
re^^entatiy^g^^jG^o^ani,^eQt^ >i Pa£al_messengCTjbMiring___a 
letter Trom the ^Secretary of State. This missive asked the Powers 
not to sign any treaty with Russia unless freedom to practise any 
religion was guaranteed by it, together with the restoration of all 
Church property. Meanwhile the Genoa Conference failed — and the 
Vatican abandoned its plan. 

ST .a#* 

But soon the plan was resumed in Rome.lThe Papal representative, 
Mgr. Pizzardo, negotiated with the Bolshevik Minister, Vorowsky, 
with satisfactory results. The Vatican was allowed to send mission- 
aries into Russia to prepare a great plan for feeding and clothing 
the populat ion^ The first group consisted of eleven priests, who 
took with them 1,000,000 parcels bearing the inscription: “To the 
children of Russia from the Pope in Rome.” It should be noted 
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that the Vatican had promised Vorowsky to abstain from all 
“propaganda.” 

When the Vatican appointed Father Walsh a s head of the Papal 
relieF* mission and representative of the Vatican, at the time when 
the American relief expedition arrived in Moscow. Father Walsh 
joined forces with Colonel Haskell, chief of the Hoover American 
R el ief Administr atiorul An interminable series of disputes arose be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the Catholics, each accusing the 
other of employing “propaganda.” 

The “implacable and undisguised enmity” of Father Walsh soon 
causeT^KEcuhie^^ he became ‘The chief obstacle to the success- 
ful consummation of the Pope’s plan for winning Russia to 
Catholicism” (Louis Fischer). 

This strained relationship reached a climax when fifteen priests 
were arrested on the charge of having aided the enemy, to wit 
Catholic Poland, during the war of 1920; and one was sentenced 
tojjpath. 

^Fath er Walsh and the Vatican used every effort to arouse the 
worlS against Russia. The Anglican Church sympathized with the 
Vatican, and finally the protest assumed the form of a concrete 
menace when the CathoHc Polish Generates ikors ky, thr eatened an- 
other invasion. Relations between the Vatican and Moscow were 
broken off, but both sides tried once more to mend their relation- 
ships. A conference was held in Rome between the Soviet repre- 
sentative Jordansky and Father Tacchi- Venturi, the assistant to the 
head of the Jesuit *Dr^r^Le3ochovski. The conference was without 
result. 

Meanwhile other events had occurred in the international field. 
A strong Government and a new politico-social ideology created* as 
it claimed, to fight Bolshevism at home and abroad, had arisen in 
Italy. That movement was called Fascism. | We have already seen 
how the Catholic Church quickly realized that this movement would 
be useful to her in fighting Socialism and Bolshevism, and from the 
beginning supported it, foreseeing, amongst other things, that the 
significance of Fascism would not be confined to the internal policy 
of Italy. It soon became clear that international repercussions would 
follow, and its economic and social ideology would counterbalance 
the ideology of Bolshevism — this, above all, in view of the fact that 
powerful elements throughout the world were hostile to the new 
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Russia, and that such hostility was increasing with the passing of 

the yearn? 

Thustne Vatican, instead of listening to the numerous overtures 
of the Soviet Republic, developed another plan. This plan sought 
to utilize the old Czarist Russians on t heir return to their own 
country from their present exile abroad. \The^ Church initiated a 
great drive for their conversion, and by 1924 it had already made 
numerous converts in Berlin, Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere. When 
the Soviet Republic again" proposed a meeting to the Vatican, the 
Vatican re fused^ In the next year, 1925^ Chicherin made contact with 
the Papal nuncio in Berlin, Cardinal Pacelli^to whom he gave 
guarantees that the Catholic Church, an3 all other Churches, would 
have the amplest liberty in Soviet Russia. Chicherin went so far as 


to^ give to Pa celli a dossier on ecclesiastical mattery containing 
detailed plans for regulating the appointment of bishops and the 
education of children. The _ one p pint th e Soviet Republic de m anded^ 
from the Vati can was t he banning of Polish Ca thol ic priests from 
'Kussia. 

Once more the Vatican refused compliance and broke off relation- 
ships with the Kremlin.f^Js notable that the Vatican’s refusals 
became increasingly frequent in proportion to the strengthening of 
Fascism in Italy and the growth of similar movements in other 
count ries.! 

Ip,l?^,, while Fascism, being well established in Italy, promised 
that Communism and Socialism should be stamped out and that 
great privileges should be granted to the Church, the Vatican for 
the last time declared its dissatisfaction with “the Soviet proposals.” 
"Since that date there have been no direct communications between, 


the Vatican and Moscow. 

By 1930 the Pope was openly condemning Soviet Russia and in-j 
dieted her before the world. In one of his speeches he declared that 
if, at the Genoa Conference, the nations had followed his advice not 
to recognize Soviet Russia unless that country gave guarantees of 
religious freedom, the world would have been more happily situated. 
Tflia Pope indicted Russia on account of her religious persecutions, 
without mentioning the religious persecuti ons enacted in Catholic 
Poland against the OrtFo^^T heJews, and the^SociaM^ (see die 
cKap^^ and Poland), ancTIie went so far as to ap- 

point a Special Commission for Russia, by increasing the activities 
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of the Institute of Oriental Studies. Meetings were held in London, 
Paris, Geneva, Prague, and other townsIfKis crusade was followed 
by that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Grand Rabbi of 
France, the National Council of the Free Churches, and similar 
bodies!? 

The years 1930-31 saw the world “emotionally roused to war 
against Soviet Godless Russia.” 

During the following ten years, from 1930 to 1939-40 (as already 
seen), the main task of the Vatican was ^ establish pow erful po lit- 
jcaL and m ilitarT ^locs^5 esig;ned to oppose and finally to destroy 
Bolshevism in its various forms. 

The Catholic Church’s aim was twofold, and had to be accom- 


plished in two definite stages^ 
certain political bodies within 


First^ to encourage and support 
leT** various nations of Europe, 
directed to the destruction of Socialism and Bolshevism within a 
given country; and secondly, to support and exploit the diplomatic 
and political powerT^^Tmally the military might, of such groups, 
later Governments, for the purpose of war against Russia^ 

Powerful economic, social, and financial forces throughout the 
world assisted the Vatican in this double purpose, rendering its 
task infinitely easier. Religious, ethical, economic, social, national, 
and other factors together formed an efficient bulwark against 
Bolshevism at home and Bolshevism abroad (Soviet Russia). The 
same combination, in the brief space of a decade, was able to 
establish Fascism almost throughout Europe, and thus the way was 
prepared for the outbreak of the Second World War. 

In Italy, by 1930, this was an accomplished fact, while in Ger- 
manyN*^^ growing in strength, and, like Italian Fascism, 

was largely inspired by enmity against Bolshevism and Soviet 
Russia. \By th e end of 1933 two great European nations had been 
transformea into two powerful armed blocks whose internal and 
external policy was based on their hostility to the U.S.SJt| 

But although the hostility of the world to Soviet Russia was still 
tremendous, there was already a steady, even if slow, recognition of 
her sincere desire for peace and of her various efforts to co-operate 
in establishing an international authority charged with the preserva- 
tion of that peace. 

Thus it came about that the League of Nations proposed the 
admission of Russia, hitherto an outcast from the family of nations. 
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to that Assembly. There were strenuous protests from all over the 
world ; |and the se protests came mainly from Catholic individuals, 
C atholm^Go vernments, or Catholic bodies, beginning with the 
V atican| Within the League itself the loudest opponents to Russia’s 
admission were the spokesman of Catholic de Valera and th e Catholic 
representative ^of Austr ia, where Catholicism had just machine- 
gunned Vienna’s Socialists. With them ranked the Catholic delegate 
from Switzerland, whose violent speech against Russia’s admission 
was fully reproduced in the Catholic Press and praised by the 
Osservatore Romano (October 5), which profoundly admired “his 
nobility of sentiment and rectitude of Christian and civic con- 
science.” 

This boycott of Soviet Russia by Catholics at that period was 
meant to further the grand plan conceived by the Vatican — namely, 
to enclose her in an iron ring from the West and the East. This 
policy took concrete shape when finally a powerful Nazi Germany 
on the one side, and an aggressive Japan on the other, began to 
draw closer together, chiefly as a result of their common interest in 
hampering and eventually destroying the Red Colossus. 

To show the attitude of the Catholic Church on the matter it 
should suffice to quote a significant comment of the Catholic Times 
(November 23, 1934) : — 

In the event of a war between Japan and Russia, Catholics would sympathise® 
with Japan, at least in so far as religion is concerned, so let us beware of any 
Anglo-American bloc against Japan involving us on the side of Russia. 

This at a period when Hitler was voicing his ambition of acquiring 
the Ukraine, and the Catholic Church was indirectly supporting his 
claims by loudly proclaiming that no Christian nation should ever 
dream of helping Russia in the event of an attack upon her by 
either Germany or Japan. “Let Russia fight its own battle” became 
the refrain of the Catholic world at this stage, “for the undoing of 
Godless Sovietism is no evil at all.” 

This campaign was fought by the Vatican simultaneously on^ 
many fronts. For while the Pope was thundering against “Godless” 
Bolshevism, the Catholic P ress was depicti ng its horrors, fi rst in 
Mexico and then in Spai n, aimVatican diplomacy was busy trying 
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to weaken the ties of friendship and mutual assistance which linked 
France and Soviet Russ ia. ^ 

Tliis last-named attempt failed, chiefly because France herself 
turned Red with the formation of the Popular Front. We have 
already seen the Catholic Church’s reaction to this, first in sponsor- 
ing various French Fascist movements, and finally in taking part 
in a vast plot, led by clerical Fascist elements, to bring about the 
downfall of the Third Republic. 

It is worth recalling the sequence of events, for each one was 
a stepping-stone, not only to the establishment of a dictatorship, but 
to an ultimate attack on Russia. 

The rise of Hitler to power in 1933 was followed, in 1934, by 
the establishment of a Catholic dictatorship in Austria. In 1935 came 
Fascist Italy’s attack on Abyssinia, which drew Europe’s attention 
away from Hitler’s first aggressive moves in the Rhineland. In 
1936 Catholic Fascist movements appeared in France, and in the 
summer of that year Franco began the Civil War in Spain. In 1938 
Austria was incorporated into Germany, and in 1939 Czechoslovakia 
suffered the same fate, the result being the outbreak of the Second 
World War with the attack on Poland. Practically the whole of 
Europe had been converted into a Fascist bloc whose fundamental 
policy was the annihilation of Communism and its incarnation, 
Soviet Russia. This while Germany, Italy, and Japan solemnly bound 
themselves, through the Anti-Comintern Pact, to direct their energies 
against Soviet Russia; and while Japan went from one aggression to 
another in Asia. 

And it should be remembered that in each of these major events 
the Vatican had played its hand, either directly or indirectly, with 
the set purpose of stirring forces and countries towards its fixed 
goal; war on Russia^ 

We have also seen the activities and anxieties of the Vatican 
immediately before and after the outbreak of the Second World 
War, which did not start on the Russian border, as the Vatican had 
hoped, but between the two Christian countries of Nazi Germany 
and Catholic Poland; and we know also of the negotiations which 
went on between the Pope and Hitler, with the latter continually 
repeating that one day he would attack Russia. 

Remembering all this, it might be of interest to glance at a par- 
ticular stage of that period — namely, beginning with the partition 
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of Poland — and bringing into relief the relationship existing be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Soviet Union. 

VTh^ first blow which the Vatican received directly from Soviet 
Russia, against whom it had mobilized Europe, occurred when 
Catholic Poland was jointly occupied by the armies of Nazi Ger- 
many and RussiaTjfThat occupation in 1939 involved a reality such as 
the Vatican ha3never dared to envisage, in that half of Catholic 
Poland fell under the rule of Atheist Russia. At the close of 1939 
over 9,000,000 Catholic Poles were, in fact, under the domination 
of Moscow. 

Such a set-back to the policy of the Vatican acted only as a spur 
to its activities all over Europe, designed to procure the recovery of 
Catholic Poland and the final destruction of the U.S.S.R. 

We have already seen the part played by the Vatican in the 
capitulation of Belgium and France in 1940, every action being 
directed to smoothing the path of Nazi Germany so that it would 
be possible for that country to attack Russia; the transformation of 
France, under Petain; land how, in June 1941, t he great news was 
published to the world that the Soviet Union had at last been 
attacked.! 

We have already related the actions of the Vatican from this 
point onwards, and how, ^s the Nazi armies advanced. Catholic 
legions fro m th e vari ous^C atholic countries were^Sspat^Led to the 
Russian"Tro nt to “fight Bolshevik Russia. 55 

Although things at that time looked very hopeful for Germany, 
the Vatican was deeply concerned at a possible Allied victory, and 
could never forget that Soviet Russia was one of the foremost 
Allies. Thus tihLe^ope^h^de" numerous an3 

Washington, asking for “assurances that they would not allow 
Bolshevism to spread and conquer Europe. 55 

jDur ing this time Catholic Poland, being on the s ide of the Allies , 
was, paradoxically, fighting hand in hand with Soviet Russia against 
the Nazi en emy.| The Catholic Poles were in continuous communica- 
tion with the Vatican, and the latter continually emphasized to the 
Allies that Poland would persevere in fighting only if assured that 
Catholic Poland should never become a prey to Bolshevism. 

We have already seen, in the chapters devoted to Germany, what 
the negotiations were. It suffices to state here that Stalin, in 1942, 
made several attempts towards a rapprochement with the Vatican, 
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giving guarantees that religion and the freedom of the Catholic 
Church in Poland would be scrupulously respected. Stalin also 
assured the Pope that “the present war is not being waged for the 
expansion of Communism or for the territorial aggrandizement of 
Russia. 5 ’ 

The Vatican, however, rejected all these offers and continued 
to emphasize to Great Britain and the United States of America “the 
threat which Soviet Russia constituted, in case of German defeat. 55 

At the same time the Vatican became more and more outspoken 
and critical of the Allies for allowing Communist propaganda and 
for permitting their Press to praise “Atheist Russia. 55 

“The Comintern considers the possibility of world-revolution 
greater than before,” reiterated the Vatican. “The Western Nations 
should beware of such a dangerous ally; Soviet Russia will eventually 
destroy the structure of the Western Nations. The Western Nations 
will become ripe for Communism” (extract from Osservatore 
Romano ). 

^“The Anglo-Saxons have carried the war so far that they are 
interested in, and sponsoring, Communist propaganda, which will 
weaken Germany as it did in the last war,” was the significant 
remark of the Papal Secretary of State (February 2, 19 42 ^ ^^^ A 

To arouse the Western Allies’ horror of Russia, the Vatican gave 
figures illustrating the treatment of Catholics by Soviet Russia. 
Thus in 1917 Russia possessed over 46,000 Orthodox churches, 890 
monasteries with 52,022 monks, and 50,960 priests. There remained 
in October 1935 only a few “Communist priests.” 

During the same period there were, in Russia, 610 Catholic 
churches, 8 Catholic bishops, L and 810 priests. By 1939 there re- 
mained only 107 Catholic priests (Vatican Radio, 1942). 

The year 1942 witnessed an event of great importance.fGreat 
Britain and Soviet Russia signed a pact, binding the two countries 
for twenty ye arstj $h$jfr+**** £* I 4^ 

The Vatican raised further priest in Washington and London, 
accusing Britain of “having offered Christian Europe to Atheist 
Moscow.” It became outspoken concerning the secret clauses of the 
pact, and in its immediate circle it was said that by virtue of these 
secret clauses the Soviet Union “would have political and military 
control of Europe, in the event of an Allied victory, but nothing had 
been said about the religious future of the Continent.” 
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To the reproaches of the Allies the Vatican made answer that 
“nobody can accuse the Pope of alarmism, because it is common 
knowledge that, ideologically, the Bolsheviks do not recognize 
Religion, and wherever they put their foot they persecute it.” 

The Vatican insisted that the Western Allies should make the 
Pope privy to the secret clauses ofjhe Anglo-Soviet Pact, “in con- 
nection with religious freedom.” flhe strange answer was returned 
that the political and military pact^aJbeen signed with the Soviets, 
but that in connection with religion the Vatican would have to deal 
directly with the Bolsh eviks^ 

The Vatican accused the Allies of having left out the Catholic 
Church in the planning of post-war Europe; or rather, of “not 
having taken measures for safeguarding Christian Catholic Europe 
from the Bolsheviks.” 

President Roosevelt advised the Pope to make a direct approach 
to Stalin, but the Pope refused. Roosevelt then asked Stalin to make 
overtures to the Pope “in view of the great spiritual influence the 
Vatican exerts on many territories liberated by the Soviet armies.” 
Stalin once more made proposals, assuring the Vatican of his will- 
ingness to come to terms. 

Stalin then abolished the Comintern with the design of making 
things easier for the Vatican and for those Catholic countries and 
armies fighting alongside the Soviet Republic and the Allies ^jPolit ical 
and military reasons, of course, were not without w ei^htT) This move 
was welcomed with sarcasm by the Vatican, which warned the Allies 
not to trust Russia because that was “a move the better to deceive 
the Western Powers.” 

Once more, in the sprin g of 1943, Stalin made approaches and 
Roosevelt urged the Vatican to comeTo terms with Moscow. 

In May, June, and July, 1943 the Soviet Republic again contacted 
the Vatican, desiring to restart “negotiations for a renewal of normal 
contacts and eventually for starting diplomatic relations.” 

miis time London and Washington, in their official capacity, spon- 
sored the move of Mos gowj 

Roosevelt and Great Britain gave the Vatican to understand that 
it was their sincere wish to counterbalance the influence of the Soviet 
Republic by the “maintenance of a strong bloc of Catholic countries, 
under the Anglo-American sphere of influence.” Spain and Italy 
were the Catholic countries in view. 
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In spite of all efforts from Moscow, London, and Washington, in 
spite even of a personal letter addressed by Stalin to the Pope 
previous to all these negotiations, the Vatican refused either a dis- 
cussion or an exchange of representatives. 

Meanwhile the Soviet armies were entering vast territories whose 
populations were wholly or partially Catholics. The greatest of such 
territories was again P oland. jTher e the Catholic Poles were in a 
dilemma. They had been liberated from the N^s the J^®et 
armies. Should they welcome tKe Bolsheviks as liberators? The 
situation became very difficult for the Poles, for the Western Allies, 
for Russia, and for the Vatican i tself^ 

Again Stalin, with the support of Roosevelt, approached the 
Vatican with a view to a final understanding with the Catholic 
Church. Moscow, indeed, sent a memorandum to the Pope himself, 
“offering a co-ordinated action between Moscow and the Holy See 
on post-war organization for the solution of moral and social prob- 
lems” ( Osservatore Romano , August 14, 1944). 

Stalin reiterated his assurances to the Pope that he would be 
ready to exchange views, “to facilitate the work of peace,” and that 
“Soviet Russia does not desire to set up any social order by force 
or violence, but is on the contrary opposed to such measures.” The 
memorandum asserted that “Russia hopes to reach her aims through 
peaceful channels and in a democratic and peaceful manner.” 

I But the Vatican spurned all these approaches and, at the same 
time, again attacked Russia, accusing her on this occasion of having 
betrayed the Poles in the rising of Warsaw. Before the rising the 
Pope had, in a speech, given moral backing to the Poles, and in a 
private audience granted to General Sosnokowski had expressed his 
anxiety concerning the “mena^^TEuropean civilization from Bol- 
shevism,” and |his “regretful surprise at the friendship between the 
Anglo-Saxon | 

During these approaches, and after having repeated that the 
Catholic Church would find ample scope in Russia, Moscow went so 
far as to propose a kind of “United Front” between the Vatican and 
the Soviet, in order to solve the common problems created by the fact 
that many millions of Catholics were living in territories occupied 
by the Red armies. * 

Several of the cardinals at the Vatican, remembering that in Rome 
there existed an organizatio^?a3[^^^Pro-Russia,” which had been 
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established with the express purpose of converting that country to 
Catholicism, were in favor of the opening of negotiations, as were 
the leaders of the above organization, being hopeful that their op- 
portunity had come at last ! But , as usual, the Pope rejected the pro- 
posal, alleging that he did sooecause of Russia’s persecution of the 
Poles. Of what did this persecution consist? Simply of the fact that 
Soviet Russia had countercharged many Poles, who had fought 
against the Germans, with haying turned on the Russians as soon as^ 
they had been freed from Nazi dominat ion^ averring that Polish 
soldiers had even organized an underground army with this intent, 
and, further, that plans were in preparation for the creation of 
bloc” which would include Britain and even 


allegations were no mere invention of the Soviet 
Government was found out in the following year, when the accusa- 
tions were proved. At the Moscow trials in June 1945 sixteen Poles, 
led by General Okulicki, formerly Commander of the Polish Home 
Army, comeSed to having planned an “anti-Soviet bloc, beginning 
with the period of the Warsaw uprising (August 1944).” 

“A Soviet victory over Germany,” Okxdi^kTstat^^dll threaten 
not only the interests of Britain in Europe, but will place all Europe 
in fear. Britain, taking into consideration her interests on the Con- 
tinent, will have to mobilize the Powers in Europe against the 
U.S.S.R. It is clear that we should be in the front row of this anti- 
Soviet bloc, and it is impossible to conceive this bloc, which will be 
controlled by Britain, without the participation of Germany.” 

How much the Vatican knew about this plot, hatched by Catholic 
Poles while the Soviet armies were in the act of liberating them, it 
is difficult to state. But the incident, nevertheless, was of the greatest 
value, for it threw light on activities which were too consonant with 
the inter-war foreign policy of Catholic Poland, whose chief char-^ 
acteristic had always been relentless hostility towards her great 
Eastern neighbor. In addition, it gave the Vatican another excuse 
for refusing, for the hundredth time, the offer of compromise which, 
during the previous couple of years, Moscow had been trying to 
persuade the Pope to accept. 

S^Why did the Catholic Church so persistently refuse to reach agree- 
ment with Moscow, in spite of the goodwill shown by the Soviets, 
the advice and good services of President Roosevelt, the millions of 
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Catholics who had passed under Soviet rule, and the fact that Red 
Russia was no longer “persecuting” religion, and remembering, 
moreover, that, after all, in the years following the First World 

War the Vatican and the Kremlin had negot iated . and had even 

reached a worki ng com promise on several problems? Was there 

present some other factor, more importanT even than that of the 
Communist ideology and practice, which prevented the Vatican from 
reaching a satisfactory agreement with Stalin? 

| Yes; a resurrected and combative Orthodox Church. J 

In addition to the political, social, and ethical principles involved, 
a great stumbling-block to some kind of agreement being reached 
between the Vatican and Soviet Russia was the question of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The Vatican has never lost sight of the revival of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia, and since its downfall, after the First World War, 
it has incessantly feared its return, fit wa s therefore ' with great 
concern that it saw the Soviet Government gra nt freedom in religious 
W-orship throughout Soviet territory, for it realized that such free- 
dom entailed the resurrection of its ancient enemy, the Orthodox 
Church, which would become the main opponent of its own mis- 
sionary plan in that co untry Tf 

This religious freedom was granted as far back as January 23, 
1918. By a decree issued on that day, the citizens oTtEeTTSTS^E 
were guaranteed freedom of conscience and of religious worship; 
but freedom was also gr anted fo r t he publication of a nti-religious 
prop ag andE^^Ttiies ame decree the Orlhod^^ 
from the State, and the school from the Church CAB religious organ- 
izations were placed on the same level, as private societiesJA citizen 
might profefs any religion or no religion at all. This'enactment was 
so thoroughly put in practice that all reference to the religious affilia- 
tion of any citizen was deleted from Government acts and docu- 
ments. I 

Article 124 of the Constitution reads :| “In order to ensure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is 
separated from the State, and the school from the Church. Freedom 
of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.” f 

Thus every citizen of the Soviet Union was free to choose his 
religion, to profess any religion he pleased, and futhermore to enjoy 
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all the rights of citizenship irrespective of his religious beliefs. No- 
body in Soviet Russia was expected to furnish information as to his 
religious beliefs on taking up employment or on joining any public 
organization or society. No distinction was drawn between believers 
and unbelievers. 

Paper was supplied from Government stores for the printing of 
religious literature. 

Of course this complete freedom in the religious field was ex- 
ploited, during the first years of the Revolution, by all those who 
had rebelled against the Church as an instrument of obscurantism 
and of political influence employed by the old regime. jN e ve rtheless, 
with the passing of time the forces of religious and of anti-religious 
propaganda became nearly equa hzedL| Although each faction used 
the freedom according to its belief or unbelief, each began to tolerate 
the other. 


Little by little the Orthodox Church reappeared in the life of 
Russia. | This did not please the Vatican, which, in spite of all dis- 
appointments, still entertained hope that one day it might be allowed 
to “convert Russia to Catholicism.” The reappearance of its rival, 
the Orthodox Church, constituted an obstacle potentially more 
formidable than all the social and political tenets of Commu nism*/ 
The Vatican therefore, after all hopes of coming to an agreement 
with the Kremlin failed, in the years immediately following the 
First World War — as we saw — started to support anti-Communist 
movements, such as Fascism, and, as a natural sequence, entered 
upon a definite and world-wide campaign which, although ap- 
parently aimed solely against Communist Russia as such, in reality 
was also directed against the resurgent Orthodox Church, its ancient 
foe. 


Strangely enough, the Vatican mobilized the Catholic forces of 
the world against Soviet Russia just when Russia was granting 
religious equality and liberty to her citizens. It is certainly not edify- 
ing to realize that the Catholic Church was intensifying her cam- 
paign against Soviet Russia just when the freedom of religion and 
of the Church was entering into that country’s new life; the Vatican 
was preaching to the world that Soviet Russia must be destroyed 
“because she persecuted religion.” 

This cmt^^ ax in the decade preceding the 
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outbreak of the Second World War and was continued throughout 
that conflict. 

During the Spanish Civil War of 1936-9, just when the Soviets 
were passing further legislation guaranteeing religious freedom, the 
Vatican initiated a world- wide campaign against Communism in 
general, and Soviet Russia in particular, on the charge that the 
Reds persecuted religion. 

This while Article 130 of the Stalin Constitution obliged all 
citizens to observe the Law and to respect the rules of Socialist 
intercourse, which prohibit any limitation of rights, any form of 
persecution for religious convictions or insult to religious suscep- 
tibilities, and at a time when religious freedom in the Soviet Union 
was reflected in the unhampered performance of religious services 
and rites, in the publication of periodicals and other religious litera- 
turej and in the existence of seminaries for training the clergy. 

\Whe n striving to convert Europe into a Fascist bloc, in the hope 
that Fascism would rule the Continent and the century, the Vatican 
made it clear that its enmity towards Communism was not inspired 
by its p olitical doctrines only. There was, in addition, the knowledge 
that behind tEeRussian Government stood once more the Orthodox 
Church. The Vatican, in fact, accused the Orthodox Church of seek- 
ing a renewed attachment to the Civil Power in order to further her 
religious influence; while simultaneously the Soviet Government was 
accused of reviving the Orthodox Church as a tool for the Govern- 
ment’s political e ndsTf 

For the Vatican, therefore, the destruction of Bolshevism was not 
enough; the destruction of the revived Orthodox Church was essen- 
tialSDju% in the bargain between Hitler and the Vatican, as we have 
already demonstrated, it was provided that the Catholic Church 
should supplant the Orthodox Church throughout the Soviet terri- 
tories occupied by German^J 

Hitler, needing in his turn the help of Rome, answered that the 
Vatican would be permitted to convert the Russians to the true 
faith, but “only through the German Catholic Hierarchy.” 

It was during these negotiations that the Vatican became strenuous 
in the field of propaganda dealing with Russian matters. It re- 
organized and brought up to date the Institution known as “Pro- 
Russia,” provided it with funds, priests, and propaganda of all 
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kinds. All concerned were advised to “keep ready for the great 
missionary work of redemption.” 

While this was going on, the Vatican was awaiting the day when 
the gates of Soviet Russia would be opened by the impetus of the 
Nazi armies. To ensure that the Nazis should be victorious the 
Vatican advised numerous Catholic Fascist Governments, many of 
whom did not need any encouragement, to provide active^elp to 
Nazi Germany for the destruction of the Bolshevik dragon ! We have 
seen that the Vatican refused to sponsor officially a campaign against 
Russia, fearing the re action^ of the C atholics in j;he Allied^ countries ; 
but unofficially, activity in advocating that every assistance should 
be given by all good Catholic countries did not cease for a momen^ 

As a result, numerous Catholic Fascist countries, or parties, or- 
ganized anti-Bolshevik legions which, one after another, were dis- 
patched to the Eastern Front to fight side by side with the Nazis, the 
list being headed by Franco’s Catholic Spain, with its Blue Division, 
followed by Catholic Portugal, Catholic Belgian Rexists, and French 
Catholic Fascists, with contingents from Holland and elsewhere. 

Before and even during this active campaign against Soviet Russia 
the Soviet Government tried repeatedly to reach an agreement 
with the Vatican regarding the Catholics who had passed into Soviet 
jurisdiction in 1939, during the Nazi-Soviet partition of PolancLj 
The intractability of the Vatican, however, made all efforts on the 
part of Russia futile. 

One of the main reasons given by the Vatican for its refusal to 
treat with Russia, in addition to its mortal enmity to the socio- 
political principles of Communism, was that “the renewed influence 
of the Orthodox Church, in Poland is putting obstacles before, and 
persecuting, the Catholic Church in that country” (Cardinal Lhond, 
March 1941). The Cardinal Secretary of State of that period de- 
clared that “the Holy See, although gravely anxious about the 
spiritual and material welfare of the Catholics in Poland, is unable 
to reach any agreement with the Soviet Government, owing also to 
the revival of the Orthodox Church, whose hostility has never ceased 
to show itself against the Catholic Church.” What was the reason 
that compelled the Vatican to speak so bluntly about the Orthodox 
Church? 

The fact that the Soviet Government, in order to unify the 
spiritual and physical resources of the nation and of the Army, had 
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encouraged the Orthodox Church to appeal to the Russian people 
for the continuation of the fight against Nazism. 

The Orthodox Church before the war, although entirely free, was 
yet in the background. With the advent of war it came quickly into 
the foreground and exercised an active part in the formation of the 
front against German invasion f This development was supported by 
the Soviet Government for two salient reasons; first, because the new 
Orthodox Church was an agency which united and encouraged the 
Russian people to fight; and secondly, in view of the continued 
hostility of the Catholic Church to Russia, it was desired to counter- 
balance the solid spiritual bloc of Rome with a solid Orthodox bloc. 
The plan would eventually operate in all countries which Housed 4 
members of the Orthodox religion. 

This second point carried also a long-view policy and entered into 
the post-war world. At this particular stage, Moscow was leaving 
nothing to chance. Having seen Catholic Europe converted into a 
solid anti-Soviet bloc, she prepared to create a similar religious bloc 
designed to confront Catholicism during and after the Second World 
War. 

It was thanks to such factors that the Orthodox Church began to 
assume a wider and ever more important influence in Russian affairs, 
soon becoming a powerful entity with a religious, and indirectly a 
political, significance. Hence it was inevitable that the Orthodox 
Church, when inciting the Russian Faithful to fight against the 
Fascist enemies — that is to say, not only against Hitler, but also 
against his various allies, the anti -Bolshevik legions provided by 
Catholic Spain, Portugal, Italy, Catholic France under the sway of 
Petain, and such-like — should emphasize that these were Catholic 
legions enjoying the support of Catholic Rome. fThe i ssue, therefore, 
was not merely patriotic ^ Fatherland, but 

also the annihi lation of religious enemies, the Catholics, bent on 
Russia’s destruction^^ 

Accordingly the appeal made by the Orthodox Church from this 
time onwards struck a political as well as a religious note. Once 
again, as in pre-Revolution Russia, Church and State became close 
confederates, and the Church grew in influence. Her voice was heard 
not in Russia only, but beyond; by none was it heard more loudly 
than by the Vatican. 

The Orthodox Church thus began to organize itself under the 
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aegis of the Soviet Government and became a great national spiritual 
institution working hand in hand with the Government. This religious 
institution received an even more official recognition when, in 
September 1943, a convocation of bishops of the Orthodox Church 
elected a Patriarch of Moscow and of all the Russias and set up a 
Holy Synod. In this connection the Soviet Government, in October 
1943, appointed a Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs to 
act as a link between the Government and the Patriarch of Moscow 
and of all the Russias on ecclesiastical matters. The representatives 
on the Council were to act, in all republics, territories, and regions, 
as links between the local government authorities and the local 
religious bodies. 

The religious, and especially the political, significance of this 
move did not escape the notice of the Vatican, and it certainly did 
not escape that of Hitler, who asked the high prelates hostile to the 
Soviet regime to declare the election of Moscow “invalid.” 
^Bet ween thirty and fifty prelates, mostly from German-occupied 
Europe, led by Dr. Serafin Lade, the Metropolitan of Greater Ger- 
many who from the very beginning had co-operated with Hitler, 
assembled in Vienna to discuss the election to the Patriarchal Throne 
of Moscow. They declared the election invalid, including the ex- 
communications decreed by the Synod of Moscow of all Orthodox 
prelates opposing the Soviet regime, proclaiming Bolshevism to be 
irreconcilable with Christianity] 

In 1944 the Soviet Government set up a council to deal with the 
affairs of religious societies other than the Russian Orthodox Church. 
It was the function of this council to act as a link with such bodies 
as the Greek Catholics, Mohammedans, Jewish and evangelical 
bodies, as well as Roman Catholics. 

The new Russian Orthodox Church became more and more 
prominent in the nation’s affairs. Orthodox clergy received official 
decorations from the Government, notably a group of Orthodox 
priests from Moscow and Tula in 1944. 

The Church, in turn, organized politico-religious ceremonies of 
public prayer to God for help, for the protection of Soviet Russia 
and for the defeat of her enemies. “The Russian clergy will not 
cease to offer prayers for the victory of Russian arms.” The support 
of the clergy was promised by the Church to the “Soviet Fatherland.” 
“The entire Russian Church will serve its beloved Fatherland with 
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all its strength in the difficult days of war and in the days of pros- 
perity to come.” 

The Orthodox Church went even farther, and, in 1944, when it 
was seen that Nazi Germany would be defeated and that Russia was 
emerging as one of the great military Powers of the world, the head 
of the Orthodox Church declared that he “considered Stalin as the 
God-chosen head of Holy Russia.” These were the words of Mgr. 
Alexis, who had just succeeded the Metropolitan Sergius as 
PaSaarch of the U.S.S.R., written in a letter addressed to the Soviet 
Government in May 1944, thus echoing the declarati on of Pius XI 
that “Mussolini was the man sent by Divine Providence. 5 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government, desiring even closer co-opera- 
tion with the Orthodox Church, attached the chairman of the 
Council for Affairs of the Orthodox Church to the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. (1944). 

A journal of the Moscow Patriarchate was sponsored by the 
Government. 

Next, to encourage Orthodox believers, the head of the Soviet 
Council for Orthodox Affairs reiterated on many occasions that all 
who wished to open churches and to muster congregations were per- 
mitted to do so. Any persons in Soviet Russia might ask for a 
church, and churches were given free provided a congregation 
existed. 

[After the Second World War { January 1946) , according to 
Fr. Leopold Braun , who had lived in Russia during the preceding 
ifotJS of the people of Russia , 150,000,000 souls , 

were believers in God” ; while anyone wanting to become a priest 
could do so — witness Archbishop Sergei, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, who, during a speech in which he described Stalin as one of 
the outstanding protectors of religion, made the following statement: 
“Anybody who wants to become a priest in Russia can do so. There 
is no interference whatsoever . . . . The Communist Party is very 
co-operative 99 ( August 1946). In 1946 there were 22,000 Russian 
Catholics in Moscow, and 30,000 in Leningrad .] 

By 1944 a theological school had already been established in 
Moscow. 

In the town of Zagorsk a seminary was opened, supported by the 
believers. The students, besides receiving a theological education, 
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were trained on a scientific basis, and to this the Orthodox Church 
agreed. 

With the passing of time the Orthodox Church assumed gradually 
the role it had played in pre-Revolution Russia. The Metropolitan 
of Leningrad, in a message to religious believers, declared in 1944: 
“Our Orthodox Church has ever shared her people’s destiny. With 
them she has borne their trials and rejoiced in their successes. She 
will not desert her people to-day.” And when, finally, Germany was 
defeated, the same dignitary declared: “The Orthodox Church did 
not pray in vain; God’s blessing gave victorious force to the Russian 
arms.” 

This ever-closer co-operation of Church and State culminated in 
an officially recognized Congress of the Russian Church, held at the 
end of 1944 in Moscow. This Conference was pregnant with mean- 
ing. The Orthodox Church met, in fact, to issue an invitation to all 
other Churches having a Christian basis to form a union with itself. 
Thus would be created a great religious bloc, not only within the 
Soviet Union, but extending outside it to include the Orthodox 
Church in Greece, the Near East, Africa, and elsewhere. 

The Conference was held in November 1944, in Moscow, and 
thirty-nine bishops took part. It sent invitations and proposals for 
the formation of a huge spiritual bloc to the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and Archbis h op of Con stantinople, to Alexander III, Patriarch of 
^Antioch a na all the East; to CristophorosTfatriarch of Alexan3Eia; 
to Timothy, Patriarch of Jerusalem; and to Callistratus, Catholicos 
of Georgia. 

Behind the renewed vigor of the resurrected Synod of Moscow 
since its intimate co-operation with the Soviet Government, the aim 
of restoring Russia’s traditional role as protector of Orthodox 
Christianity throughout Russia, the Near East, and in Eastern 
Europe, became every day more apparent. 

Soviet Russia was not only taking the role of Czarist Russia of 
former days, but was going farther, in her sponsoring of the 
Orthodox Church. |She desired to unite the Orthodox and other 
Churches under one nead as a counterblast to Catholicism?} cJm 

In the following year, 1945, this policy of forming aliuge spiritual 
bloc, under the headship of the Patriarch of Moscow, began to give 
results, of which a few significant examples may be quoted. As a 
first-fruit of the Conference there arrived in Moscow a delegation of 
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Ruthenian clergy bringing a letter from the Archbishop of Chust re- 
questing admission to the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Moscow. 
Hitherto the Church of Ruthenia had been attached to the Serbian 
Patriarchate, which now gave its consent for transference of the 
Ruthenian Church to the spiritual leadership of the Patriarch of 
Moscow. The Serbian Patriarchate went farther than this and 
actually put itself under the spiritual jurisdiction of Moscow. 

The Polish Orthodox Church made the same request and sent 
the Polish Orthodox Metropolitan of Lvov to Moscow on a like 
mission. This was likewise a very significant act, as the Orthodox 
Church in Poland had hitherto been an independent body, having its 
own Patriarch. 

Further, the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople sent a 
delegation to Moscow and an agreement was reached by which the 
Patriarch of Moscow was recognized as the supreme leader of the 
great spiritual bloc under the Soviet aegis. 

Now the Orthodox Church became largely preoccupied with the 
interchange of interests and tidings with other religious bodies, espe- 
cially| with ^such great Protestant Churches as the Church of Engl anj L 
Invitations were sent to various English Protestant dignitaries to 
visit Moscow, and Orthodox religious leaders visited Great Britain 
in 1945 as guests of the Protestant leaders of that country. 

The Patriarch of Moscow in person set out on an extensive tour 
of the East to visit various Christian communities. In June 1945 the 
Patriarch announced in Cairo: “My visit aims at renewing once 
more the spiritual ties which have always united the Orthodox 
Churches.” 

A few months before, in February 1945, the Russian Orthodox 
Assembly had sat in Moscow, under the presidency of the Metro- 
politan of Leningrad and Novgorod, to elect a Patriarch. Forty-five 
delegates from all over the Soviet Union were in attendance. With 
them were representatives of the Orthodox Church. throughout the 
world j includ ing the Metropolitan Benjamin of Ne w_York, | Alex- 
ander III, Patriarch of Antioch, Archbishop Benjamin, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Patriarch Cristophoros of Alexandria, and the 
P atr iarch Timothy of Jerusalem. 

\ No w onder that the Vatican observed the ever-growing influence 
of tEeT resurrected Orthodox Church with dis may! Such feelings were 
not limited to the precincts of the Vatican only/nut were shared, in 
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much lesser degree, by Washington and even by London, both the 
United States of America and Great Britain being inclined to see in 
the moves of the Orthodox Church, not only a spiritual revival in the 
Soviet world, but also a potential spiritual instrument to be used for 
the political interests of Soviet Russia in Eastern Europe, in other 
parts of the world, and, above all, in the Near East. 

|Thus once more the interests of the Vatican, of the United States 
of America, and of Great Britain were running parallel, notwith- 
standing the fact that although their ultimate goal was the^ same,, 
all three saw the matter from a different point of vi ew?? 

Unlike the Vatican, such great Powers as the United Stal^i of 
America and Great Britain regarded the revival and the growing 
influence of the Orthodox Church, both within and without the con- 
fines of Russia, merely from a political point of view. Their concerif 
in the matter was made known to the Soviet Government. They 
pointed out that the anxiety caused by the increasing activity of the 
Orthodox Church was hampering the harmonious relations of the, 
Allies. It would be a source of embarrassment in the necessary co- 
operation of the post-war world. 

Roosevelt once tried to influence the Soviet Government to search 
for, at least, a modus vivendi between Russia and the Vatican. The 
Soviet Government answered that it was more than ready to do so. 
As the Vatican continued in its refusal to negotiate with Russia, the 
Soviet Government, aided by America, went so far as to employ an 
“unofficial emissary” to render the approach easier. |jPhu s it was 
that an American- Polish priest, Father Orlemansky, was invited to 
]VI OS cow7 K3ffl wEere^TEe^ had long coi3^nc^Tv^E S8 *StaIin. Orlemansky 
was charged to offer, on behalf of Russia, liberal terms to the 
Catholic Church. He received assurances, for conveyance to the 
American State Department, that Soviet Russia was more than ready 
to co-operate with the Vatican in the settlement of religious disputes. 
He was assured that the Kremlin was ready to start negotiations with 
the Vatican on the questions of religious freedom and on the status 
of the Catholic Church in territories occupied by Russian armi esTJ 

Father Orlemansky returned to America with these proposals, 
which President Roosevelt begged the Pope to accept. Hopes were 
entertained in Catholic circles that, at last, some agreement would 
be reached. (The Catholic papers, although notorious for their rabid 
anti-Soviet spirit, wrote that perhaps the Vatican and the Kremlin 
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after all might work together, each in order to safeguard its own 
inter ests./ 

“WEerever there is a body of Catholics in a geographical area, it 
is to be pres um ed that the Holy See will endeavor to establish such 
relations of convenience, with its rules, as will enable it to maintain 
their spiritual and material intere sts. This is quite irrespective of the 
nature of the regime and commits the Holy Father to no condona- 
tion of it” ( The Universe , August 18, 1944). “We have always recog- 
nized, therefore, that the unchanging condemnation of Atheistic 
Communism need not compel Rome to leave any Catholics who may 
be incorporated in the Soviet Union unprotected” ( The Universe , 
August 18, 1944). 

But the Pope once more refused and rejected all offers. Father 
Orlemansky, on his return, was immediately suspended from his 
griestly fun ctio ns---an act whicK,’m the Catholic world as well as in 
Washington, was taken “as a Vatican rebuff to Stalin’s peace offer.” 

The advance of the Soviet armies and the immensity of the terri- 
tories they occupied, with the defeat of Germany obviously in sight, 
rendered the problem doubly urgent.^^prdingly Roosevelt again 
tried to influence the Vatican. As late as March 1945, only two 
months before the collapse of Germany, he sent his personal envoy, 
Mr. Flynn, to Moscow and thence to Rome, Mr. Flynn carried a re- 
newed peace offer from Stalin, once again to meet with rejection 
from the Vatica^f^ 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government, certain of the unbouivfed 
hostility of the Vatican, had not ceased its support of the Orthodox 
Church. The Catholic Church was already preparing to sponsor the 
revival of semi-Fascist movements, as in Italy, with a view to the 
post-war world. Therefore the Soviet Government made it clear that 
it would support the anti-Roman plans of the Orthodox Church. 
Church and State were to work in the fullest concord against the 
machinations of their political as well as their religious and spiritual 
enemy. 

This policy had been assuming greater prominence ever since 
1944, when the Orthodox Church began to display ever-increasing 
hostility to the Vatican, accusing it of enmity towards Soviet Russia 
and the Orthodox Church. 

These attacks, owing to their nature and the quarter from which 
they originated, were very ominous. It was very significant that the 
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Orthodox Church felt sufficiently strong and united to launch them; 
and it was especially significant that they very often coincided with 
the onslaughts of the Soviet Government, which employed such offi- 
cial organs as Pravda and Izvestia to accuse the Vatican of a Fascist 
and anti-Soviet policy. 

We illustrate a few of these attacks, appearing in rapid succession 
towards the end of the war and after the cessation of hostilities. 

In January and February of 1944 the Patriarch of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, in conjunction with other high dignitaries visit- 
ing Moscow, published a statement accusing the Vatican of affording 
protection to Nazi Germany. The statement, significantly addressed 
to the people “of the world,” and not only to the people of Russia, 
said: — 


Bearing in mind the present international situation, we are raising our voices 
against the efforts of those, and especially of the Vatican, who are trying to 
safeguard the Hitlerite Germany from the responsibility for all her crimes and 
calling for mercy for the Hitlerites . . , who want, in this way, to leave on 
the earth after the war a Fascist, man-hating, anti-Christian teaching and its 
propagators (published in the Soviet papers in the first week of February 
1944). 

This attack by the Orthodox Church was followed by an attack in 
Izvestia , broadcast by Radio Moscow: — 

The Vatican has adopted an attitude of direct support of Fascism. The in- 
glorious part played by the Vatican in Hitler and Mussolini’s Spanish adven- 
ture is common knowledge, while silence was maintained by the Vatican when 
Italy attacked France in June 1940. Franco is the Vatican’s pet, and Franco’s 
Spain is the image of the clerical State’s post-war Europe. 

A few months later the Orthodox Church charged the Catholic 
Church full tilt and denied the authority of the Pope in the religious 
field, stating that the Pope held no commission to represent Christ. 
The challenge was delivered by the Patriarch Sergei, head of the 
Orthodox Church, in the Moscow Bulletin of April 1944. The Patri- 
arch’s statement not only shows that the Orthodox Church, led by 
the revived Holy Synod, remains faithful to the old tradition of 
Orthodoxy and is working in close touch with the Soviet Government, 
but also, and especially, its high political significance is demon- 
strated.^: shows that the Holy Synod and the Kremlin are working 
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hand in hand; and this is proved by the fact that the doctrinal 
attack of the Orthodox Church is reinforced once more by a political 
attack on the Vatican, published in Izv estia^ The Patriarch’s state- 
ment is entitled, “Does a Vicar of Christ exist in the Church?” 

In the Patriarchal view the mystical marriage between Christ and His Church 
renders the existence of an intermediary Vicar of Christ on earth altogether 
inconceivable. . . . The Gospel teaches us that Our Lord Jesus, while quitting 
the world bodily, had no thought whatever of handing over His Church to the 
care of anyone else. . . He sent His Apostles and their successors, the Ortho- 
dox bishops, that they may preach the Gospel and lead the Faithful. . . . 

This attack was received with concern at the Vatican, as well 
as at Washington and in London, on account of its political signifi- 
cance. The Catholic Press all over the world, not excluding the 
British and American Press, protested. In this they saw only the 
Bolshevik monster, bolstered by their great enemy the Orthodox 
Church. The matter was rendered even more serious, in the eyes 
of the Vatican, by the fact that Anglican England manifested soli- 
J^trity with that new philo-Bolshevik institution, the Holy Synod. 
Moreover, the chorus of Anglican approval of the Patriarch’s words 
was echoed by the United States of America. 

*TTn English religious personality, the Archbishop of York, was 
prominent on this occasion, declaringthat he “mamfestedTns ad- 
miration for the Muscovite Patriarch’s challenge to the Vicar of 
Christ on Earth.” The Archbishop added: “The Russian Church, 
as the Anglican, has repudiated the affirmation of the Roman Church 
about the ‘status’ of the Pope.” 

A few months before the end, in Europe, of the Second World 
War, the prelates of the Orthodox Churches attended a General As- 
sembly of the Orthodox Church in Moscow (February 1945 ). They 
then issued another appeal to the world, strongly criticizing the 
Vatican for its attitude towards the coming peace. Their appeal 
began thus: — 

The representatives of the Orthodox Churches attending the General As- 
sembly of the Russian Orthodox Church held in Moscow . . . lift their voices 
against the efforts of those, and particularly of the Vatican, . . . who are at- 
tempting to absolve Hitler’s Germany from responsibility for all the abominable 
deeds she has committed . . . and are seeking to allow the continued existence 
on earth, after the war, of the unchristian Fascist doctrine and its agents. 
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Replying to these attacks, the Osservatore Romano answered: — 


The Pope is the Universal Father, who, on June 12, 1939, said: “We have 
before our eyes the Russia of yesterday, of to-day, and of to-morrow. That 
Russia for which we never cease to pray, and ask prayers for, and in which 
we fervently believe.” 

But the Pope, at a private audience, referring to the attacks of 
Soviet Russia and the Orthodox Church against the Vatican, said: — 

There is nobody who does not see in this episode one of the most sinister 
shadows cast by the present conflict on the future fate of civilization (Digest 
1362.5.2. A25). 

However, the most significant remark made concerning the rela- 
tions of the Vatican and the Orthodox Church came from the acting 
who at the end of the Second World War de- 

We must pray God for guidance in this overwhelming time. One event above 
all would give sound hope of securing a lasting solution of the world’s difficul- 
ties of to-day, the conversion of Russia to the Faith (April 28, 1945). 

A few weeks earlier President Roosevelt had died. The immediate 
result of his loss, as far as relations between the Vatican and Mos- 
cow were concerned, was a visible and speedy deterioration of the 
already shaky intercourse between the Pope and Stalin. The Polish 
question, more acute since the liberation of Poland from Nazi 
Germany, aggravated matters. This was due to the Soviet Govern- 
ment sponsoring a provisional Government in Lublin, in substitution 
for the reactionary Catholic Polish Government in London, whose 
activities (it was disclosed a month after the end of the war) were 
mainly directed to preparations for sabotaging Left-wing movements 
and all those Polish political forces which, at home, were trying to 
establish a true friendship with Russia. 

(Gre at Britain and the United States, after some hesitation and in 
spxtlTof protests from the Vatican, gave recognition to the new Polish 
Government and disavowed the exiled Government in Lo ndonT/ fhe 
latter lost no time in publicly appealing to the Pope to find for it 
a new asylum, either in French Catholic C anada or in Catholic ^ 
Ireland, from which to conB^^ cardinals, and 
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bishops spoke against the “arbitrary action” of Moscow, denouncing 
Soviet Russia, Communism, and the new injustice committed against 
“Catholic Poland,” Iwhile the Catholic Press all over the world 
continued for months to add vituperation to insult against that ally 
who, haA so greatly helped to win the ^war. j 

Then, with the collapse of Japan and the gradual gearing up of 
the tired nations from war to peace, the Vatican and its Hierarchy, 
with all the world-wide machinery at their disposal, turned their 
attention to the political life of the victors as well as of the defeated. 
Catholic parties dashed into the political arena in Italy, France, 
Belgium, Austria, and Germany, once again shouting the old slogans 
against Atheist Bolshevism, Soviet Russia, and all those forces work- 
ing for the destruction of Christian civilization. 

It was the beginning of a new chapter to the same old story: the 
mortal enmity of the Catholic Church towards Communism and its 
political embodiment — the U.S.S.R. How could it be otherwise? The 
political and social history of Europe between the two world wars 
revolved, as far as our study is concerned, around the relentless 
struggle between the religious and moral principles taught by the 
Catholic Church, and the social, economic, and political system ad- 
vocated by Socialism. 

It was this open and hidden conflict of contrasting ideologies 
which, in unison with forces of various natures and elements hostile 
to one another, and with economic, national, and other factors, con- 
tributed and greatly helped to drive great and small countries, and 
finally the whole of Europe and the world, into the abyss of a 
global war. We have seen, country by country, how enmity towards 
the Socialist ideology and hatred against Russia have been amongst 
the main motives which have moved mighty forces, and how the 
role of the Catholic Church has been to direct these forces towards 
the annihilation of Socialist ideals and the destruction of Russia. 

[During the Second World War Russia lost at least 6,000,000 , and 
possibly as many as 15,000,000 , dead and wounded — anywhere from 
twenty to fifty times the losses suffered by her Allies (Collier’s, June 
29,1946).] . 

Now we have encountered another cause which has contributed, 
and will continue to contribute, to the hostility which the Catholic 
Church entertains against the U.S.S.R. — namely, the resurrected 
Orthodox Church. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


he Catholic Church is deeply affected by the 

T apocalyptic events which have shaken Europe 
since the opening of the twentieth century and 
by the prospect of a future even more convulsed 
than the past. Enormous losses in membership 
and the increasing strength and daring of its 
mortal enemies have compelled it to look West- 
wards jjHe re Catholicism seeks new fields in which to consolidate 
and expancl as compensation for its weakened position in bankrupt 
Europe^ 

This process, which had already begun in the opening years of 
the present century, was greatly accelerated during and after the 
First World War, jand r eceived a tremendous impetus particularly 
during the Second World WarJ 

The Vatican has given more and more attention to the young and 
flourishing Church in the Americas, from which it has already greatly 
benefited. Its gains are not local only, nor exclusively in the religious 
field. They extend beyond America and to spheres with which at 
first sight the Catholic Church appears to have little or no concern. 

\The Vatican, in fact, is eager to transform the Americas into a 
solicT Catholic Continent, to counterbalance the already half-lost Con- 
tinent of Europe^If this statement sounds exaggerated it should be 
362 
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remembered that we are dealing with an institution accustomed to 
carrying out its plans, not in terms of countries and years or even 
generations alone, but in terms of continents and centuries. 

Long-range policies usually^ eiSpT the n^ are 

preoccupied with more immediate issues, but |it is. p ossible to observe 
the Vatican’s plans in the Western hemisphere developing under our 
very e yes. f The increased tempo of the Catholic Church’s activities 
in the Americas and the success it has already achieved in that conti- 
nent are more than remarkable. This success, however, is due, not 
only to the energy with which the Catholic Church has undertaken 
its task, but also, ^to a very great extent, to the fact that general 
e conom ic, social, and c ultural condition s are infinitely more stable 
than in EuropejThis favors the plans of the Church, which has begun 
to be regarded by many as a stabilizing factor and a barrier against 
the revolutionary spirit of the age. 

Such affinity of outlook and interests is not only to be found in 
those parts of the Continent which the Catholic Church has spiritually 
ruled for centuries — such as Central and South America-^birt has 
begun to penetrate and influence the attitude of Protestant North 
America as wellJFor it is there that the Catholic Church has directed 
itg main activities for a generation and is still striving to conq uer.j 
The United States of America has become the key to the policy of 
the Vatican, not only with regard to the American Continent, but 
dnr elation to the whole world. 

The policy of the Vatican, which for centuries was based on al- 
liance wit h. Catholic countries in Europe, now has been shifted to 
the West^The Vatican, forseeing the disaster impending over Europe, 
has been preparing for the creation of a new Catholic world in the 
Americas on which it will be able to rely f or the secular supp ort 
it needs/} ~ ^ 

For such a policy to succeed it is necessary for the Vatican, not 
only to exercise spiritual dominion over South and Central America, 
but also to capture as completely as possible the fountainhead of 
American dynamism — namely, the United States of America. \ T h e 
United States of America, being the most powerful, wealthy, aim 
active country in the Western hemisphere, has quickly become the 
undisputed leader of the American countries; and even before the 
Second World War it was obviously destined to be one of the most 
powerful countries, if not t he mo st p owerful co untry, in the world. 
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In view of this the Vatican, during the last generation, has con- 
centrated its main efforts on making progress in the United States 
of America* By so doing it has followed the rule which has guided 
its policy throughout the centuries — namely, to ally itself with 
powe rful secular nations. 

The activity of the Vatican in relation to the United States of 
America becomes even more interesting when one considers that 
North America is a Protestant country. |Catholics have formed only 
a very small minority, and powerful forces of a religious character 
a re alig ned agamstldieJn^msiono£Cat^^^^n^^^^^^^^^^ 

Whatwas^ the Catholic Church before this new 

Vatican policy was put into operation — and what is it now?fHow 
does the Catholic Church intend to tighten its hold over a 3 great 
Protestant country j^And, above all, what is the Catholic Church’s 
influence in social and political matters and how far has its hold 
affected the course of the United States of America’s foreign policy 
beftyre and during the Second World War? 

VWh en Washington took command of the Continental Army, Catho- 
licism had only one Church (in Philadelphia) ; while Protestant 
America had a yearly celebration on “Pope’s Day” ( November 5), 
during which the Pope’s image was ceremoniously burned at the 
stake (1775)} 

1[Qxi the entry of the United States of America into the Second 
World War (1941) the Catholic Church owned or controlled a net- 
work of churches, schools, hospitals, and newspapers spreading from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coastJlt had becom e the biggest, most 
compact and power ful religiouTdenom^ 

TheA^^ President deemed it necessary to keep an “official 
personal” envoy at the Vatican, besides having scores of private 
envoys journeying backwards and forwards between Washington and 
Rome as the situation required.fAll this had happened within the 
period of just over a century and a half. The feat as such is re- 
markable, and becomes even more so when one considers the in- 
fluence that the Catholic Church has begun to exercise on the life 
pf the nation as a wh oleTf 

What contributed most to the numerical increase of Catholicism 
was die mass emigration from Europe which occurred at the close of 
the last century and^eTe^nnmJof the twentieth century. It was 
at that period that the Catholic Church gained most in strength 
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and spread all over the States.|The following figures give an idea 
of the enormous numerical gains made by Catholicism only through 
immigration: Between 1881 and 1890 the American Catholic Church 
acquired ove r , 1,250,000. new members; from 1891 to the close of 
the century anothe r 1,225 ,000^ and between 1901 and 1910 the 
figure was well ove r 2,316,000. I n the brief space of three decades 
Catholicism had been strengthened by almost 5,000,000 new mem- 
bers through immigration al oneT^ 

Parallel with this numerical increase the establishment of churches 
and all other religious, social, and cultural branches kept step with 
the demands of the new Catholic populations. ^Thei r efficient supet^ 
vision required a proportionately expanding hierarchical machinery, 1 

The Vatican, already watching the progress "of the American 
Church, was not slow in creating the necessary ruling bodies, repre- 
sented by arch-dioceses, which in 1911 rose to 16, while bishoprics 
wer e brought to 40. Religious, semi-religious, and lay institutions 
grew everywhere with the same rapidity. Within thirty years, for 
instance, Orders for women, consisting mainly of small diocesan 
organizations, reached the figure of 250. The activities of some were 
nation-wide, such as the Ursuline, wEose^ members were mainly con- 
cerned with educational work, the Sisters of Charity, and so on. 
Similar Orders for men grew all over the countryT^KEmipi they were 
not so numerous or varied ; |the principal and most active of them 
all was that of the Jesuits. I 

All these factors "contrmuted to a steady increase of the Catholic 
population in the United States of America. By 1890 it had already 
grown to 8,909,000; in 1900 it had become 12,041,000; during the 
following decade it reached 16,336,000; in 1920 approximately 20,- 
000,000 (18.76 per cent.); in 1930 approximately 23,000,000; and 
| by the end of the Second World War it had passed the 24,000,000 
'mark (?n T'^46 being 24,402,124, Official Catholic Directory ) . Is* 

The educational work of the Catholic Church in the States during 
this period and in the following decades grew in proportion. By 1921 
the Catholic Church was already conducting 24 standard colleges 
for women and 43 for men, 309 normal training schools, 6,550 ele- 
mentary schools, and 1,552 high schools; the total attendance at 
these establishments exceeding 2,000,000. 

This increase in the numerical strength of American Catholics 
and their hierarchical machinery did not stop there, but continued 
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to soar upwards, gaining great impetus with the entry of the United 
States of America into the Second World War. By the end of hostili- 
ties (19451 the American Hierarchy was made up of: 1 cardinal, 
22 arch bishops , 136 bishops, and about 39,000 prie sts ; while the 
CSEolic^^urch controlled over 14,500 piiSEesand numerous semi- 
naries, where well over 21,600 students were being prepared for 
priesthood. The number of monks was 6,700, and of nuns 38,000, 
while Religious Orders included 6,721 Brothers and 139,218 Sisters, 
of whom 61,916 nuns were engaged in works other than teaching, 
'f/zi 1946 Pope Pius XII created four additional American cardinals .) 
^Tn~the” field of general education the Catholic Church has made 
even greater strides. \Tn th e years immediately following the First 
World War there were not sufficient high schools in the United States 
of America to deserve a separate report or an official directory, but 
by 1934 jh ere were 966 Catholic schools, w ith 158,352 pupils; by 
1943 1,522 schools, "wr3r472^^^^apiispand by 1944 the Catholic 
Church was providing the teaching staff (mainly nuns) for 7,647 
parochial schools, w ith 2.048.723 pupils. I n 1945 the Catholic Church 
owned, controlled, and supervised a grand total of 11,075 educational 
establishments, gi ving Catholic instruction to 3 ,205,80 4 you ng people 
(an increase of 167,948 pupils over the precedingfy^^ 

No branch of education escapes the attention of Catholicism. It 
meets the needs of the youngest elementary pupils, the pupils at 
parochial and secondary schools, and the students at Catholic colleges 
and universities (769, in addition to the 193 seminaries). 

American youth is cared for by the Catholic Church, not only in 
schools, but also outside them. For that purpose societies and or- 
ganizations of all kinds have been established. Bishops and others 
concerned with such activities Vre provide d with a National Catholic 
Youth Council consisting of the leaders of the diocesan youth coun- 
cils.^p ther important bodies are the two Catholic student institutions, 
the Newman Club Federation and the National Federation of Catholic 
CoIKgeStud^sri^h^ao^ than 600 clubs!. TTfuTl?^ 
supervised by a special committee of bis hops. 

Once the young people have reached manhood or womanhood, the 
Catholic Church provides for their needs through the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic Women. 
These Councils have set up thousands of parish groups, each respon- 
sible to its, respective bishop, whom they are ready to help in his 
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various religious and non-religious undertakings. \The building up 
of high schools, |treh^EenTn£^^^^^ion of "Pecency/ sustaining 
the “Catholic Hour” and similar programmes on national radio net- 
works, and so on, constitute the duties of the Coun cils?! 

The Catholic Church, which has also set itself to control the field 
of charitable institutions, has made similar striking progress in this 
direction and in the same period set up 726 hospitals. 

During the Second World War the Catholic Church did not 
abandon its work amongst the troops, but built up a Catholic army 
of chaplains which, from a mere 60 beforeJPearl Harbo r , rose to 
4,300 by 1945, MgrT Spellman, having b een appointed “Military 
Vicar of Army and Navy Chaplains as early as 1940. 

The average number of Americans received yearly into the fold 
of the Catholic Church is about 85,000. Within a single year , 1944, 
90,822 American citizens became Catholics, and during the years 
of the Second World War the Church gained a total of 543,970 
converts. .w-— — — 

With figures like these it is no wonder that the Catholic Church, 
within the brief period of 150 years (1790 to 1945), has increased 
the number of its American members from 30,000 to over 24,000,000 
(including Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands — see CathoUc Directory, 
1945). 

The efficiency and success of all these nation-wide and manifold 
activities of the Catholic Church are due in part to the zeal with 
which Catholics work for the maintenance and spreading of the 
Faith. Not less important are factors of a purely spiritual and ad- 
ministrative character ise j nost notable of these are without doubt 
the Catholics’ singleness of purpose, unity, and discipline, and last, 
but not least, the powerful nation-wide organization which directs the 
innumerable activities of the Catholic Church in the United States 
of America — namely, the N a tion al Catholic Welfare Conferenc^| This 
organization was created duringTfie First World War to deal with 
problems affecting the interests of the Church in the United States 
of America, and appeared under the name of the National Catholic 
War Council. It was subsequently known as the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and finally as the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ferencdfln it the American Hierarchy has alm ost unchallenged sway , 
althoughtheoret!^ purely ach^^ 
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The N.C.W.C. has come to be the factotum of the Catholic Church, 
and^jn its driving force the expansion of Catholicism depends. 

In addition to the various activities of a charitable, cultural, and 
educational character at which we have just glanced, the N.C.W.C. 
is responsible for the efficiency of another instrument for the further- 
ance of American Catholicism — namely^ the Catholic Press. 

In 1942 the Catholic Church iiTtEe United States ol America had 
332 Church publications, with a total circulation of §,925,665. These 
com^iseSpape^ of^^T descriptions, including 125 "weeBSes, 127 
monthly magazines, and 7 daily newspapers? Within the brief period 
^^Irearsrup tothe end oiTthe Seoond^orld War, the circulation 
of Catholic papers increased by over 2,500,000 — or nearly 35 per 
cent 

All these papers are in close touch with the Press Department of 
the N.C.W.C. This Department describes itself as the “International 
Catholic news-gathering and distributing agency founded and con- 
trolled by the Catholic archbishops and bishops of the United States 
of America.” |lt is ruled by journalists skilful in their profession, 
and maintains correspondents in all the most important towns of 
the United States of America and the rest of the world, collecting 
news items from all five continents, which are then distributed all 
over the country and t r eated JEr om the angle best suited to the inter- 
ests of Catholic ism.1 The N.C.W.C. Press DepartSuSnt during the 
Second World t^ir forwarded between 60,000 and 70,000 words 
a week to about 190 publishers; and in 1942 it claimed to be serving 
437 Catholic publications in the United States of America and other 
countries. 

Many of these Catholic papers had a good circulation at the end 
of the Second World War. To cite only a few: — 

Catholic Missions, 530,000. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 260,000 . 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 420,000 . 

Our Sunday Visitor , 480,000 . 

Sales of Catholic pamphlets in the United States of America by 
1946 approximated 25,000,000 a year. In spite of war conditions, 
650 new titles were published between 1942 and 1946, many attain- 
ing “best-seller” status with a sale of 100,000 copies each. The Paulist 
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Press leads, its sales totalling 5,967,782. More than 10,500,000 people 
in 1946 bought the 367 publications of the American Catholic Press. 
In the three preceding years thirty-five publications were launched 
and 1,500,000 subscribers gained. There were four Catholic dailies 
in foreign languages. 

In addition to serving papers in the United States of America, the 
N.C.W.C. also serves Catholic papers abroad, especially in Central 
and South America. Its Noticias Catolicas, for instance, go to all 
four daily papers of Mexico City. 

Besides the N.C.W.C., the Church controls the Press through the 
Catholic Press Association, which is a Conference bringing together 
hundreds of publishers and editors, arranging for advertising the 
Catholic Press, reducing costs, encouraging Catholic outlook and 
Catholic journalists, and so on. 

The Catholic Press, whose largest circulation is in parish papers, 


reaches all cultural and political strata. Ch ief among such papers 
are the Jesuit weekly Am erica, The Commonweal , the Catholic World 
(published by Paulists), and the Inter-racial J?et;iet^7^^icn^iTsaid 
to be the most influential with regar3rto°raciarproblems. . 


The last-mentioned journal attempted to deal with the question 
of the Negroes, who at the end of the Second World War constituted 
one-tenth of the American population (13,000,000). During the dec- 
ade preceding Pearl Harbor the Catholic Church had started a drive 
for the conversion of this minority, and, although it made no re- 
markable progress (300,000 in 1945, as compared with the 5,600,000 
acknowledging Protestant denominations), the attempt is worthy of 
notice. 

I Ho stility had existed in the past between Negroes and Catholic 
minorities consisting mainly of immigrants who competed with the 
cheap Negro labor. This began to disappear with the stabilization 
of the economic life of the country and with the rebellion of the 
Negroes against discrimination by Protestant society and the Protes- 
tant Chu rcheSTJ 

With tlrTpassing of the years the Negro has tried with increasing 
success to fight back at aJL those forces which endeavor to keep 
him a second-class citizen. jThe Ca tholic Church, by preaching racial 
equality and the right of the Negro to be on a par with men of 
other races, will one day be able to swing to her side that minority — 
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with the racial, social, economic, and political jre£ercnssions which 
would automatically fo llcn^ * 

The Catholic Church’s main instrument for the conversion of 
Negroes is its usual one — namely, education. Thousands of nuns 
are engaged exclusively in teaching Negro children.^* 

^"ffimost one-tenth of the 85,000 American citizens who are annually 
converted to Catholicism are Negroes. In the period between 1928 
and 1940 the average per year was about 5,000, but during the war 
that figure greatly increased, the major gains being in urban centres, 
such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Baltimore. 

During the Second World War the Catholic Church made great 
strides in its missionary work, and the number of priests devoting 
their full time to Negro conversion was 150 times greater than it 
was fifteen years before Pearl Harbor. Religious Orders for women 
assigned to work amongst Negroes Were 72, with almos t 2, 00 0 n uns, 
while religious Orders for men during the same period increased 
from 9 to 22. Most prominent of these Orders were those of the 
Josephite Fathers, founded in 1871, the Society of the Holy Ghost, 
the Divine Word, the Redemptorists, the Jesuits, the Benedictines; 
and for women the Oblates of Mary I mmaculate, an O rder fo r Negro 
women^ and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Catholic Church runs a university for Negroes, the St. Xavier 
University; and while in 1941 only ten Catholic institutions of higher 
learning admitted Negroes, in 1945 more than a hundred had opened 
their doors to them, as well as opening and encouraging on a large 
scale the priesthood for Negro youths. 

By the end of the Second World War the Catholic Church in 
America, although it had prepared the machinery for the conversion 
of the Negroes, had by no means seriously embarked on the work, 
feeling it was premature. But on the day it deems opportune it will 
start a full drive in the racial field and without doubt will make great 
inroads. This particularly in view of the fact that about 8,000,000 
Ne g roes claim affiliation with no religious denomination. 

We must remember that the Catholic Church thinks in terms of 
centuries, and that, having a long-range policy, it prepares its ma- 
chinery long before it intends to use it. One of the great moves of the 
Catholic Church to convert America to Catholicism will be its efforts 
to win over the American Negro to the Catholic Church. Significant 
activities in this field were already taking place before and during 
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the Second World War, and increased with the end of hostilitigs^ 
To quote only two : the work of the Inter-racial Review , as already- 
mentioned, in the sphere of propaganda, and the activities of the 
Catholic Inter-racial Council in the field of practical endeavor. 

In addition to all these activities, the Catholic Church, again 
through the formidable organization of the N.C.W.C., interests itself 
in social questions and the problems of labor. 

The task of the N.C.W.C. is to drill into the Catholic and non- 
Catholic population the social teachings of the Church in the con- 
troversial economic-social sphere, by endorsing all that the various 
Popes havejsaid on the subject, based on the proclamations of Pope 
Leo XIIL |Thu s questions dealing with the family, just wages, private 
property, social security, labor organizations, and so on, are propa- 
gated as seen and taught by the Catholic Church. This teaching in 
the hard field of practical politics boils down to the advocacy of the 
Corporate State, as attempted by European Fascism, and hostility 
to Socialism and, above all, Communism./ 

The N.C.W.C. specializes in this important work through a “Catho- 
lic Conference on Industrial Problems,” which organizes discussions 
on current social issues — conferences which have been rightly de- 
scribed as “travelling universities.” From 1922 to 1945 more than a 
hundred of these conferences were held in the principal industrial 
cities, sponsored by churches, labor leaders, professors in economics, 
and the like. 

The Catholic Church also began a drive to train its Hierarchy in 
social problems. To this end the American Hierarchy organized 
“Priests’ Summer Schools of Social Action” and Congresses such 
as the National Catholic Congress on Social Action, held in Mil- 
waukee in 1938 and in Cleveland the following year, the first being 
attended by 35 bishops, 750 priests, and thousands of laymen. 
jjhic h activity is aimed at two great goals: the penetration by 
Catholics of the economic-social field of America, andtB^ 
influence amongsF"workers and capitalists'^aliEr^in order to fight 
the menace of Socialism and Commu nism./ 

To achieve both these aims the Catholic Hierarchy again employs 
the N.C.W.C., whose first great organized and open attack against 
Communism was launched in 19 37, wh en i ts Social Department. 
made a detailed su rvey of 

Amenc^ by each di ocese setting up a co mmitt ee 
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pri ests to follow the progress jof jCommuni sm , a nd to report their 
findingTlto^Sr CM. C. Catholic Schools, Catholic workers, pro- 
fessors, etc., had the task of passing on any news of Communist 
activities and were kept supplied with anti- Red pamphlets, books, 
and films, while the most brilliant priests were sent to the Catholic 
University of Washington to become experts in social science. | The 
Catholic Press was flooded by anti-Communist advertiselHehts and 
articles, while Catholic workers and students were continually warned 
not to co-operate with the Reds. 

This campaign was not merely theoretical, but entered the sphere 
of Labor itself; and also, in 1 937^ a special organization to fight 
Communism was created with the blessing of Cardinal Haye s of 
New Yor^and the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists was set 
up to carry the war of Catholicism into the very unions. 

In addition to this Association there were many others bent on 
the same task, such as the Conservative Catholic Labor Alliance and 
the Pacifist Catholic Workers Group. 

""^Smother field in which the Catholic Church exerts a disproportion- 
ate influence is that of the screen. 

~Tn view of the immense importance that the screen has assumed 
in modern society, it has been one of the primary goals of the 
Catholic Church, particularly of the American Catholic Church, to 
control, either directly or indirectly, an industry whose power to 
influence the masses it is generally agreed is unequalled. 

Although at its inception the Church did not take much notice 
of this new industry, Y^th the passing of time it grew increasingly 
interested, an interest wKuX finally culminated in the Pope himself 
taking the unprecedented step of writing an Encyclical on t he ^subject 
( Vigilante Cura , issued July 2nd, 1936, by Pope Pius XI). The 
Church, having realized the power of the film to influence the mil- 
lions for bad or for good had determined to intervene, because, as 
Pius XI put it, “the motion picture with its direct propaganda as- 
aSiesaposSiM of commanding influence.” In his letter the Pope 
advised Catholics to see that the screen be inspired by Christian 
principles, to watch what was seen by the public, stating that it was 
their duty to have a say in the production of such a new medium and 


when possible to boycott films, individuals and organizations which 
did not conform t o the tenets of the Church. Indeed, Pius XI went 
evenfurX^ a gc^thing if the whole film 
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industry were inspired (read controlled) by the Catholic Churchy 
“The problem of the production of moral films would be solved 
radically if it were possible for us to have the production wholly 
inspired by the principles of Christian (read Cath^Jic) morality,”] 
Pius XI asserted. ' ^ * 

Such directives came from the Vatican at a period when in the 
United States Catholic organizations were already hanging like 
invisible Damocles’ swords over every Hollywood studio, and the 
most important of which, the Legion of Decency, was warmly praised 
by the Pope himself: “Because of you? TigiKnce and because of 
the pressure which has been brought to bear by public opinion, the 
motion picture has shown improvement.” ( Vigilante Cura.) 

Although previous to the issue of this Encyclical Catholic pressure 
on the film industry was considerable, after the Pope’s injunction it 
became even stronger, until nowadays there is hardly an individual 
in the whole of the film world who before planning a new production 
does not first reckon with Catholic approval or displeasure. 

How can a religious body like the Catholic Church exert such 
power over an industry which at first glance has not the slightest 
affinijy with religion? 

**jfn the same way as it does in the case of the Press or other similar 
means of public information or entertainment which deal directly 
with the masses : that is mainly through public pressure. 

*^s early as 1927 such pressure had already become so considerable 
that certain producers made it a point to submit scripts, to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference for approval of ideas and 
scenes. 

This custom, although unpopular, spread with the growing of the 
main Catholic organization which more than any other had set out 
to censor the film industry from coast to coast, namely the Legion 
of Decency, which assumed that name in 1 93(X In that same year 
the Production Tfode was written and presented to the Association of 
Motion Picture Producers by the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. and 
Martin Quigley. The Code was meant to advise producers what to 
film and what not to film, what would be approved by the Catholic 
Church and what the Catholic Church would boycott. 

This Catholic incursion into the film industry received further 
impetus when three years later the Papal representative summoned 
American Catholics “to united and vigorous campaign for the purifi- 
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eation of the screen, which has become a deadly menace to morals.” 
(Most Rev . G. Cicognani , in his capacity as a representative of the 
Pope . October 1 , 1933.) 

The heavy machinery of boycott and threats jyas put into action 
with^more^vigor than before. Millions throughout the States signed 
the Legion of Decency pledge: “In the name of the Father, and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost ... as a member of the Legion of Decency 
I pledge myself to remain away from them (films disapproved by 
the Church) . I promise further to stay away altogether from places 
of amusement which show them as a matter of policy.” 

When, in addition to the rather stringent censorship through which 
every American film had to be subjected by the Legion, the Catholic 
Bishops followed the instructions of the Pope to the effect that be- 
sides the censorship of the Legion of Decency they should set up 
special revie wing bo ar ds in their own diocese so that “they may even 
censor Sims which are admitted to the general list (or the Legion of 
Decency approved list),” I^llyw^bepjmes^re^ . 

Will Hays announced thafthe Production Code (which until then 
had not been taken very seriously by the studios) would become a 
moral guide, and, later, took the unprecedented step of reporting to 
the Pope that he, Hays, thought as Pius XI did; indeed that “he 
found himself in accord with the Pope’s views on the morals of 
modern movies.” 

Since the second World War, Catholic pressure has increased a 
hundredfold. Film producers who are not careful can get into trouble 
through being ignorant of certain moral teachings of the Catholic 
Church; those concerning marriage, for instance, which caused Mgr. 

declare : 
... is 

attacking the family ... by pictures which treat marriage lightly, 
which solve marital troubles through divorce.” ( Detroit , September 
1946.) 

At the conference at which he said this, 700 women representatives 
of more than 500 Catholic High Schools, colleges and universities in 
30 states attended, pledging themselves to combat films which do not 
conform to Catholic teachings. 

There are occasions when the Legion of Decency openly condemns 
certain films before or during production, thus involving the film 
company and actors in serious financial losses. This occurred when 


McCla f ferty , Executive Seretary of the Legion of Decency^ t< 
"sSeen^'Ts'T death 
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the Catholic Church, through the American Legion of Decency, “con- 
demned 44 the $4,000,000 film “Forever Amber.” 

Following this “condemned” rating by the Legion, numerous 
Bishops throughout the States denounced the film. As a result, “some 
who booked the film already are reported asking to be left out of 
their contracts,” as Variety reported (December 1947). After earn- 
ing more than $200,000 in the first fortnight of showing, “the film 
receipts have fallen off considerably, due to the Church ban.” 

20th Century Fox Company had to make an appeal to the United i 
States of America Hierarchy, who insisted on certain specific condi- 
tions by which Catholic morals could be respected. \The Company 
had to submit to changes willed by the Legion of Decency in order 
to lift the film out of the “condemned” list. Not only had the film 
company to ap peal to the Catholic Tribunal to revise the film ac- 
cording to Catholic dicta^ but the President of the Corporation, 
Mr. Spyros Skouras, had to apologize for earlier statements by Fox 
executives criticizing the Legion for condemning the pictureTl 

Thus a great Film Corporation had to submit before atnbunal 
set up by the Catholic Church, sitting above the C ou rt o f the U nited 
States of America, judging, condemning “and dictating, not accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, but the tenets of a CEurcK^EcET 
tKanks to tKe power of its organizations, can impose it s standa rds 
ugo n^ population 

of me country! 

^ The Fox*ca^ was not the only one. It was preceded and followed 
by several others no less remarkable. To quote a similar case: dur- 
ing this same period the Loew Company followed up the Hollywood 
sacking of the ten alleged Communist writers, directors and pro- 
ducers by banning Chaplin’s most brilliant film, “Monsieur Ver- 
doux,” fionTIEnJ^^ S tatesaFterTp rotes t by 

Ihe'Tatholic War Veterans that Chaplin’s “background is un-Ameri- 
can” and that “he does not love the United States of America.”] 
Shortly before this, the Catholic Legion of Decency forced the 
temporary withholding of “The Black Narcissus,” a British film, on 
the ground that it was a reflection on Catholic Nuns. 

** The Catholic Church, however, does not confine its activities to 
condemning the motion picture industry. It has been able to deepen 
its influence in Hollywood and elsewhere to such an extent that in 
the years following the Second World War, Protestant United States 
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of America saw, not without bewilderment, one Catholic film after 
another appear in quick succession on her screens. 

In 1946 plans were laid in Hollywood for the production of 52 
educational Catholic films a year for schools and parish halls, under 
the direction of Fr. Louis Gales. Since then various projects have 
taken shape in Hollywood and in influential American financial 
circles. 

The Catholic Church has set out to capture the screens of the 
globe. Hence the tremendous efforts of the American Hierarchy to 
exert increasingly heavy pressure upon the motion pictures of 
America; the American motion picture industry is the paramount 
supplier of films to thej90,000jcinemas of the World (1949 ) . 

As in various~*1i>tlmrsp^ into the 

American film industry has increased to an alarming degree. Its 
penetration is due not only to its zeal to control a powerful machinery 
of entertainment the better to spread its spiritual influence, hut to the 
co-operation of millions of American Catholics who are tirelessly 
working for the success of their Church. 

And when it is remembered that large organizations such as the 
Knights of Columbus with its 650,000 members, the Catholic War 
Veterans, who in 1946 began a nation-wide campaign to in- 
crease their membership to 4,000,000, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, Catholic TradeIJnrons, the National Council of Catho- 
lic Women with more than 5,000,000 members, the Senior Catholic 
Daughters of America^ GaSoHc* students, and so on are all working 
in unison at the bidding of the American Hierarchy, it is not difficult 
to guess how a religious body like the Catholic Church, although still 
a minority, can already exert a disproportionate influence upon 
motion pictures, one of the greatest industries of Protestant America. 

In addition to 1mefiSm3ustr^ the C ath olicClmrcFTia^s 
made great strides in the direct and indirect influencing of other 
instruments of public entertainment, education and information, 
s uch as the stag e, the advertising business, etc. 

The increasing power of TEeCatholic Church in practically every 
department of life has made it a very adventurous task for anyone 
to disregard discretion or prudence in the publishing world fQn e 
could quote innumerable cases when national dailies have had to 

water down and very often to leave out altogether some item of 

* 8aiteaiS ^^ m ^ rr -^ 

news simply to avoid arousing the wrath ofthe Catholic Hierarchy. 
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Pressure on the press is exerted more often than is believed through 
the boycotting of advertisements, as in the well known case of David 
Smart when^ ^^ Catholic^ierarchy scared the shirt off his back 
wilFTEojcott of his whi sky advertisers inT^en"an3^scni ire ?? befo re, 
the Second World War. X&eorge Seldes, The Catholic Crisis .) With 
the passing ol tbe years, such instances have occurred with alarming 
frequency. 

The same methods are employed with publishers of books, most 
of whom, before even considering a manuscript, try to guess in 
w hat light i t will be judg ed b y the Catholic Chur ch, w hich besides 
“paralyzing” and killing a book canTnHirectly hit back at the pub- 
lishing hous e by forbidding thouscmds ^ o oksellers to offer the 
wqrkr to accept any^other by the same author or by & same pub- 
lishers; by withdrawing or refusing acceptance of advertisements; 
by pu b l icly co ndemning c ertain types o f literature; by prom oting 
wars on “bad books,” like the one ^initiated in 1942 by the pubHca7 
tion^^ by Cardinal Spellman, and later "onTedTBy 

tKTT^few Yo^n^rnaT^Ajnerican and supported by leaders and 
societies of all faiths; and by hundreds of such sundry devices often 
involving anyone thus boycotted inserious financ ial jo sses. ^ 

These activities, although perhaps not as spectacular as those 
connected with the screen, yet are bound to have profound reper- 
cussions on the life of the average citizen of the United States of 
America, particularly when in addition to such negative Catholic 
pressure one remembers the ramifications of the Catholic, or Catholic 
sympathizing, press and the vast machinery of the N.C.W.C. 

Catholicism m the United States of America also owes its progress 
to another factor, which, although not so well known, is greatly 
responsible for Catholic influence — namely, the fact th at the majority 
of the Catholic population live in urban centr es 

TES urban population that 
religious, cultural, social, and political changes are effected, and that 
itlsTKe urban masseTwEo exert decisive influence on issues of na- 
tional importance. 

The Catholics’ numerical strength and the fact of their living 
mainly in urban centres have made of them a force of considerable 
1 account, with which every politician, from the town attorney to the 
'Presidential Candidate, must reckon. 

1 The great strength of Catholicism in the United States of America 
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and the progress it has made there in the twentieth century, as com- 
pared with that of the other 256 recognized religious denominations 
which have tried to convert America to their faith, is due largely to 
the fact that the Catholic Church in America is united into one solid 
bloc, and that all its forces are directed to the one goal — namely, to 
make America a Catholic country.^ 

unity" and definite purpose has, first, made the Catholic 
Church the largest of all religious bodies in America ;,|fin 1945 
Catholicism stood foremost in the number of its church members in 
thirty-eight out of the fifty largest American townsl^Secondly, this 
unity £as""given birth to ^peculiar brand of Catholicism known as 
“American Catholicism,” which was first snubbed by the Vatican, 
then tolerated, and finally encouraged in the form in which it stands 
to-day. 

The man who gave organized impetus to the unification of Ameri- 
can Catholics wa s F ath er Hecker, who in the last century maintained 
that in order to make progress in the United States of America the 
Catholic Church_must mjkeffself American. jp^ ather Hecker fought 
agaiiisF £Ke^ tendency of that period amongCatholic immigrants to 
create their own churches with their own national bishops speaking 
their own languages, thus forming innumerable Catholic bodies 
within the Catholic Church of America.| 

As an illustration of what that meant, as lately as 1929, in the 
City of Chicago alone, there existed 124 English Catholic churches, 
38 Polish, 35 German, 12 Italian, 10 Slovakian, 8 Bohemian, 9 
Lithuanian, 5 French, 4 Croatian, and 8 of other nationalities, making 
a total of 253^ 

Had this tendency been allowed to grow, Catholicism, in spite of 
its religious unity, would have split its effort, and consequently, like 
the Protestant denominations, would have remained a comparatively 
obscure body in the United States of America. But the spiritual and 
administrative unification of Catholicism and the effort of making 
the Catholic Church “American” produced another factor of great 
importance: it g ave birth to a new brand of Catholicism peculiar to 
the United States of ATmericar This was notrce5^as"¥aHy"¥s : tbtoT 
when EuropeanTSegaS to state” that “Catholicism in the UnitecfStates 
has about it an American air” (M. Houtin) . 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the characteristics of 
American Catholicism were already well marked. The most important 
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of these were the American tendency to give “the active virtues in 
Christianity predominance over the passive”; and secondly, to show 
a preference for “individual inspiration to the eternal magisterium of 
the Church to concede everything to non-Catholics, while passing 
over certain truths in silence if necessary as a measure of prude nce” , 
(Premoli, 1889). This tendency was very important, for it greatly 
influenced the attitude of American Catholics towards the teachings 
of the Catholic Church in social and, above all, political problems. 

These, in fact, instead of being the intractable and insoluble prob- 
lems which they were in Europe, were treated with a liberality and 
breadth of mind which no Catholic would have dared to dream of 
in Europe. This allowed American Catholics to co-operate with the 
Protestants and to live without invoking, in the religious, social, and 
political fields, that extremism which was the source of much bitter- 
ness elsewhere. 

American Catholicism came to the foreground of the political life 
of the country on a grand scale during the election for the Presidency 
in 1928, when Governor Smith, the Catholic candidate, issued his 
“credo,” which became that of approximately 95 per cent, of Ameri- 
can Catholics. In answer to factions whose slogan was, “We do not 
want the Pope in the White House,” and especially in answer to those 
honest Americans who began to ask themselves whether, after all, 
anyone could be at the same time both a loyal American and a 
devout Catholic, Alfred E. Smith, after having stated that American 
Catholics, for whom at that moment he spoke, accepted the separation 
of Church and State, made this pronouncement: — 

I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. I believe in the worship 
of God according to the faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
recognize no power in the institution of my Church to interfere with the opera- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States or the enforcement of the Law 
of the land. I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all men and equal- 
ity of all Churches ... in the absolute separation of Church and State. . . 

This was something new in the history of Catholicism in that die 
great bulk of American Catholics, as already indicated, as well as 
a good portion of the Hierarchy, openly supported Smith. Yet their 
Church clearly teaches that “the State ought not to be separated! 
from the Church,” and that no Catholic can really believe in equality; 
of religions for the simple reason that Catholicism is the only true 
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religion. All others, it is claimed, are false and therefore ought not 
to be treated on a par with the Catholic Church, and all Catholics 
must follow the teachings of the Pope.^This means they cannot 
support true democracy, complete freedom oi the Press, and similar 
doctr ines? 

This American attitude had shaken the Vatican for several decades. 
When finally it was enunciated, and, what is more, supported by the 
American Church, the conservative Vatican, although jolted, never- 
theless deemed it a wise policy not to restrain this new Catholicism 
too openly. Some degree of recognition was allowed to this unheard- 
of freedom, this independence of thought. But that American Catho- 
licism should indicate what the Church ought to teach instead of 
accepting what the Church actually teaches was considered a very 
dangerous tendency. 

What made the Vatican slacken its doctrinal rigidity as it would 
never dream of doing for any European nation?! Its plan to make 
of the United States of America a direct and indirect instrument to 
be employed to further Catholicism within and outside that country. 
The Vatican became aware that to impose its rigid principles too 
dogmatically on the American Church would contrast too much with 
the Liberalism, independence, and general concept of life in America. 
To do so Would alienate not only non-Catholics, but also many 
American Catholics. It was therefore decided to allow the authority 
and doctrines of the Catholic Church to be submitted to a process 
of transformation which would modify the conservative European 
Catholicism into a Liberal and progressive American Catholicism. 

By permitting the American Hierarchy to organize itself and be 
to a great extent independent of Rome in matters of administering 
and propagating Catholicism, and by allowing Catholics to treat 
their opponents with that freedom which is the basis of the American 
way of life, the Vatican rightly thought that it would make it easier 
for the American Faithful to execute their task of furthering Catholic 
principles, ethics, and influence. 

| So far the Vatican has proved right and has succeeded in its first 
imporfent steps. How far it will allow American Catholicism to 
alienate itself from the traditional Catholicism of Europe it is difficult 
to say. A great deal will depend on the progress made in the United 
States of America, on the sochd^ tren dy of the world, 

and, above all, on the gravity of the earthquakes which will continue 
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to shake Europe more than other continents in the years to corned 

To whatever lengths the Vatican may go in trying to harmonize 
its spirit with modem society, and however much freedom it may 
give to American Catholicism, it is nevertheless certain that it will 
not alter its fundamental aim by an inch.ijt will not modify its basic 
hostility towards the real democratic freeaom*of society so radically 
alien to its own doctrines. "The indulgence shown towards American 
Catholicism is merely a tactical manoeuvre, spreading over a whole 
continent and embracing "HecaHes, il nff^enturies, to enable the 
Catholic Church the better to conquer the land. 

It should be borne in mind that, notwithstanding its progress 
and the influence it has already achieved, the Catholic Church in 
the United States of America, although a powerful minority, is still 
a minority when confronted by the compact opposition of all the 
other religious^ denominations and their cultural, social, and political 
derivatives.pfh© Catholic Church, therefore, must be careful not 
to show its real nature too soon or too openly, lest it should alarm 
the opposition^ (h&t Jcf 

Yet in spite of the main principle guiding the Vatican, American 
Catholicism has already dared to show its true character and aims 
with regard to both the domestic social and political life of the 
United States of America and American foreign policy. In fact it 
has already attempted to do there what it has done for centuries in 
the Old World — namely, to shape society according to its social 
principles and direct or make use of the political power of a great 
secular nation to further the religious interests of the Catholic 
Church abroad.|This in spite of the fact that its manoeuvres have 


» * 

been carried out m a still overwhelmingly Protestant countryT} 
We have already seen what the global policy of the vatic 


We have already seen what the global policy of the Vatican is 
with regard to society in general, and how the Vatican has meddled 
with the social and political life of nations to shape them according 
to its doctrines. Our examination of European politics should have 
made this amply clear . ^The a ims of the Vatican in America are the 
same as its aims in Europe, the only difference being in the tactics 
it adopts to reach themTl 

V“. fundamental ^li^acteristics of the Church’s principles with 
regard t o modern society are that th ey sponsor Authoritarianism 
and are**3ia^ to th e^n^ ip^^ 

ical demo^racy5!^e^i^policy of the v 
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of the twentieth century has been directed, through its own efforts, 
but above all in alliance with non-spiritual movements, to hamper the 
way o f ^ffations.^Ien ce its direct ‘*aSTd indirect interference in the 
political life oF Europe and its support of dictatorships.^ 

In America, before the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
Catholic Church, having the same aims as in Europe, thought itself 
strong enough to raise its head a little and hesitantly show what it 
really wanted. 

The ultimate aims of the Catholic Church in America are very 
clearly set out in an official book, stamped with the entire approval 
of the Pope, studied as a text in Catholic universities, and written by 
the head of tlie^S ociaFTLction Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. ( The State and the Church , by Mgr . /. A. Ryan 
and M. F. X . Millar , republished 1940 as Catholic Principles of 
Politics .) fTT exp licitly states ^'ffiat as tEere" exists only one true 
religion, Catholicism, the Catholic Church must establish itself as 
the State Church in the United States of America. This in accordance 
with the fundamental doctrine of the Popes “that the State must not 
only have care for religion, but must recognize the true religion” 
(Leo XIII). In short, Catholicism must be made to prevail and 
eventually eliminate all other religions. This has as its authority the 
encyclical written by Pope Leo XIII, called Catholicity in the United 
States , In which the American separation of Church and State is 
conde mnecTj 

What, then, should happen to American principles of liberty of 
conscience, of the individual, of religion, of opinion, and all those 
other aspects of freedom that are now an integral part of American 
life? And to take a particular sphere of society, the religious, what 
would happen if Catholicism assumed power? 

Since all religions, with the exception of Catholicism, are false, 
they cannot be allowed to pervert those who are in the fold of the 
Catholic Church. Hence all other religious denominations in the 
United States of America “might” be allowed to profess their faith 
and to worship only if such worship is “carried on within the family 
circle or in such inconspicuous manner as to be an occasion neither 
for scandal nor of perversion to the Faithful. . . ” 

Thus a Catholic United States of America would limit, and 
eventually even forbid, the practice of religious freedom, which auto- 
matically takes the Church into the cultural, social, and finally polit- 
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ical, fields. This is based on the Catholic doctrine that “since no 
rational end is promoted by the dissemination of false doctrine, there 
exists no right to indulge in this practice.” Why? Simply because 
the Pope states, and the leader of the American Catholics declared, 
that “error has not the same rights as truth.” _ 

As the reader will have inferred, the Catholic Church would like 
simply to shape the free United States of America on the same model 
as the Catholic States of Franco’s Spain, Petain’s France, Mgr. Tiso’s 
Czechoslovakia — not to mention Mussolini’s Italy when he was not 
disputing with the Vatican on religious questions. 

The Catholic Church is not only implanting such ideas into the 
minds of the select few. Its spirit ual “Shock Troops,” na mely the 
Jesu its, had begun be fore" me war op e nly to a ttack the democratic 
institutions s oj the United States of America. Suffice it to quote two 
typical utterances : — 

How we Catholics have loathed and despised this . . . civilization which is 
now called democracy. . . . To-day, American Catholics are being asked to 
shed their blood for that particular kind of secularist civilization which they 
have heroically repudiated for four centuries ( America — May 17, 1941). 

And, as if that were not enough, the same publication dared to fore- 
tell social revolution within the United States of America, a* 
follows : — 

The Christian (that is, Catholic) revolution will begin when we decide to 
cut loose from the existing social order, rather than be buried with it (idem ) . 

Such plans, although carried out in Europe, would have seemed 
fantastic to an American; yet they were being carefully prepared by 
the Catholic Church within the United States of America itself be- 
fore the thunderbolt of Pearl Harbor. 

The Vatican being a master in the art of chicanery, naturally did 
not officially sponsor these plans. It continued to woo democracy and 
all else that is dear to the American masses, jwhile a t the same time 
preparing a tiny minority^^its Fait hful, l ed by a priest , Father 
Coughlin. Tm’TSw^oFwhat Father ^Coughlin preached, wrote, ancT 
"Exoadcast, it should be remembered that he had the tacit approval of 
the American Hierarchy, for “any priest who writes articles 
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papers or periodicals without the permission of his own bishop con- 
travenes Canon 1386 of the Code of Canon Law.” 

•^Fadier Coughlin had thousands of readers of his paper Social 
Justice , and millions of listeners to his broadcasts. What did he 
preach? He simply preached the kind of Authoritarianism which was 
then so successful in Catholic Europe, combined with a mixture of 
Fascism and Nazism harmonized to a certain extent to suit American 
society and temperament. 

^But Father Coughlin, besides preaching, also acted. His tactics 
were not those employed by the European sponsors of Authoritarian- 
ism, Catholic or otherwise, for he bore in mind that t he cou ntgrjn 
question was the United States of America. Yet they did remind one 
of similar and successful moves in Europe. 

Father Coughlin, in fact, tried to use non-Catholic elejmentsjwhich 
nevertheless had in common with Catholicism and with him the same 
hatred of certain things and the same goals in social and political 
matters. By skillful manoeuvering he managed to secure a majority 
control, 80 per cent, of “America First,” an organization formed 
mainly Ky'smpef^tionahsf elements and business magna tes. 

^Father Cou ghlm " an d the leaders of this movement had already 
made plans to transform “America First” by amalgamation of its 
members with the millions of his radio followers, into a mighty 
political party. In imitation of European Fascism they went so far at 
this early stage as to organize a kind of private army, which was 
screened behind the formation of, Jt^^Christijm jJFront^ It was to 
have been the herald of Coughlin’s “Christian Revolutio n.” 

’'^'Sports clubs were set up in many parts of the United States of 
America. The peculiarity of these clubs was their resemblance to 
quasi-military movements and the military drilling of their members. 
The nature of the movement made the American authorities sus- 
picious; Father Coughlin’s paper, Social Jus tice, was banned as 
“seditious,” while many sporting clufiToFtEe “Christian FronF r were 
raided* (e.g., Brooklyn Sporting Club of the Christian Front, on 
February 13, 1940). 

"T)n more than one occasion Father Coughlin stated that he would 
seek power, even by violent means; as, for instance, when he de- 
clared: “Rest assured we will fight you, Franco’s way” ( Social 
Justice , quoted by J. Carlson). Furthermore, he even dared to 
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predict, at the outbreak of the Second World War, that he would be 
in power within the next decade: — 

We predict that . . . the National-Socialists of America, organized under 
that or some other name, eventually will take control of tEe Government on 
this Continent. ... We predict, lastly, the end of Democracy in America. . . . 
(Father Coughlin, in Social Justice , September 1, 1939). 


Could there be a more outspoken hint of what Father Couglin and 
his non-Catholic associates would do if they had the opportunity to 
develop their plan? And what would that mean if the situation 
should turn in their favor? We have seen how Fascism began and 
developed in Europe, and this gives us our answer: the result would 
be simply an American version of European Fascism. 

Naturally, the Catholic Church in the United States of America 
could not support this campaign too openly. It was in its interest 
even to disown Father Couglin at times, when it did not want to 
endanger its penetration in American Society through its schools, 
charitab^institutions, the JPress, and so on. And yet there is no 
doubt that the Catholic* Church watched Father Couglin’s work with 
great sympathy, and that secretly it supported him and even blessed 
him. A few typical instances will suffice to prove this. 1 1 

In l936 Bishop Gallagh er, Coughlin’s superior, on his return from 
a visit to the^V atican, made so that Be could discuss, with the Pope, 
Coughlin’s activities, declared: “Father Coughlin is an outstanding 
priest, and his voice ... is the voice of God. ...” J 

In 1941 a Franciscan compared JFather Coughlin to a “Second 
Christ” (New York, July 29, 1941), and in the following year 
Catholic prelates ashed openly for" Coughlin’s return, so that he 
might organize his revolution: “The days are coming when this 
country will need a Coughlin and need him badly. We must get 
strong and keep organized for that day” (Father Edward Brophy, a 
“Christian Front” leader, June 1942) . 

All this while, in the background^ leaders of the American Hier- 
archy itself were often sympathizers with Fascism. Such, for instance J 



given to Italy by GodT 

By 1941 “America First” and Father Coughlin had 
15,000,000 followers and sympathizers. 
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Pearl Harbor put an abrujgt end to all this^ But the first moves, 
until the war storm passed, and until new 
circumstances favored them, were already clear when the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki struck the knock-out blow at 
Japan. 

The portents of textbooks in the Catholic universities, of American 
cardinals being decorated by Mussolini, of Father Coughlin and his 
“Christian Front,” may, perhaps, ^eern small when compared with 
the immense activities carried out Ey^the Catholic Church in the 
United States of Am erica; I f or instance, through its N.C.W.C. Never- 
theless, they are very significant and demonstrate that, shmdd 
Catholicism continue its growth in the years to come, it will be a 
powerful influence, ready to steer the destiny of the TJnited States 
of America towards a path in all probability alien to the tradition 
and spirit of the American people. 

Meanwhile the Catholic Church in the United States of America 
is waiting for the time to come when it may emerge more openly 
with its real aims| iT has been carrying on with more subtle tactics 
its policy of employing its already remarkable influence in that 
country in order |o achieve goals in the internal and, above all, in 
the external fields^ ^o^ put it more bluntly, it is using the power 
of the United r St^es of America to further its policy in various 
parts of the worl 

This might “sound rather sfertlin^, but ! in reality it is not so.^ 
Without searching for doubtM instances, let us remember two re- 
markable occurrences, the first of which took place in the decade, 
immediately following the First World War, when revolution broke 
out in Mexico. It happened that the external agencies which found 
themselves endangered by the new Government were the Catholic 
Church and the great American oil concerns. Both wielded great 
influence in the internal affairs of Mexico through their economic 
power, controlled in the one case from Rome and in the other from 
the United States of America. 

The programme of the new Mexican Government was to limit 
the influence of the Church by undermining it in the economic, 
social, cultural, and political fields, and to expropriate the oil con- 
cern owned and controlled by American firms. It therefore found 
itself confronted by two powerful enemies, which, although so alien 
the one to the other, became allies. 
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The Catholic Church, besides starting an armed revolution and 
inciting Mexican Catholics to assassinate the Mexican President, 
aroused t he 20 ,000,000 Catholics in the United States of America 
against their neighbors, and the American Hierarchy at the same" 
time openly asked for American intervention in Mexico. This re- 
quest, of course, was backed by the powerful oil concern, ! and it so ! 
nearly succeeded that the United States of America went so far as 
to mobilize a considerable part of its Air Force on the border of 
Mexico] (see following chapter). ^ 

""Tfhe second and more recent case occurred during the Spanish 
Civil War. ^ 

We have already seen the part played by the Vatican in that^ 
tragedy.! When the war first broke out, in July 1936, the main con- 
cern of the Vatican was to procure as much help for the Catholic 
rebels as possible and to deprive the Republicans of such help. That 
Hitler and Mussolini sent soldiers and guns to Franco, that France 
closed her frontier, that Tory England helped the rebels with her 
hypocritical non-intervention formula, was not enough to satisfy the 
Vatican. || 

The help sent to the Republicans by Russia was ridiculously in- 
adequate and was made even less effective by difficulties of com- 
munication and by the iron ring of the Western Powers, who were 
determined that the Republicans should not be helped. The only 
place still open to the Spanish Government was the United States* 
market. ^ 

It became a matter of the utmost importance that this last hope 
of the Republic should be dashed. As neither Mussolini nor Hitler, 
for obvious reasons, could ask Washington to close the door, this 
task was undertaken by the Vatican, which, using the full machinery 
oTtEe^ within^eTJnited ^Stat es, s tarted one of the ‘ 

most unscrupuTous slander and hatred camp aigns on record. This 
it ^n^u cteffTExough its Press, "raffipr pulpits, and schools; and, by 
ajy^^ Roosevelt, it managed 

to get what it wanted. 

At this stage it would not be amiss to glance at the close relation- 
ship that existed between President Roosevelt and the Vatican, for 
we have already seen how important this relationship was to become 
throughout the Second World War. 

The Pope and the President had several aims in common, and 
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each could help the other in his respective field. |The Vatican was 
taking the initial steps to get the United States of America’s support 
in the eventuality of a European war, in the background of which 
loomed Bolshevik Russia, while Roosevelt at that time wanted to 
capture the Catholic Vote in the next Presidential election and the 
Vatican’s support of his policy of unification for the American Con- 
tinent. More remotely he desired the Vatican’s support and influence 
in the political cauldron of Europe, especially in the event of war. 

It was against this background that the Vatican began to act in 
the autumn of 1936 by sending the Pope’s Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, on a visit to the StatesrStrangely “ enough, the visit 
coincided with the election. Cardinal Pacelli arrived in New York 
on October 9, 1936, and, lifter spending a couple of weeks in the 
East, he made a whirlwind trip to the Middle and Far West, ; visiting 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, etc. He was back 
in New York on November 1. After Roosevelt was re-elected, on 
November 6, he had lunch with him at Hyde P a rkJ 

What the visit of the Papal Secretary meant to the American 
Hierarchy, with its tremendous machinery of newspapers and the 
N.C.W.C., at election time, is obvious. fThij^ it should be noticed 
by way of contrast, while Father Coughlin was advising Americans 
that if they could not unseat Roosevelt with the ballot they should 
oust him with bulle t s. | 

Pacelli and Roosevelt, after the election, discussed the main points: 
the help that the United States of America should give indirectly^to 
tBel T^y an tolcrush the Spanish Republic, under the formula of 
neutrality, ahST'lEe establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Vatica n , -|ind Washingto n.^ Secret negotiations were begun be- 
tween Pius XI and Roosevelt, and continued until^ 1932^ without 
any concrete result. Then, on June 16, 1939^ the Rome Corre- 
spondent of the New York Times sent a dispatch from the Vatican, 

^ ’tf *3* * ' ** 01 t ({ JU J HI g bu.*43a-i» A J Utfyay i( 4« ^ ^ , „7 m „ , * t 1 1 wi ^ # ^ ^ 

declaring that “steps to bring relations between the Holy See ancT 
the United States on a normal diplomatic footing are expected to be 
taken soon by Pope Pius XII [who, meanwhile, had succeeded 
Pius XI].” 

On July 29, 1939, Cardinal Enriqo Gasparri arrived in New York 
and spent three days with Archbishop Spellman, his mission being 
to prepare “the juridical status for the possible opening of diplo- 
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matic relations between the State Department and the Holy See” 
( New York Times , July 29, 1939) . 

The great difficulty which prevented the establishment of regular 
diplomatic relations between the Vatican and the White House was 
that Roosevelt could not send a regular ambassador to the Vatican, 
while the Vatican could not send a nuncio to Washington, without 
submitting the plan to Congress. However, Roosevelt found a more 
compromising man in Pius XII, and a way was soon found by which 
Congress coujd be overstepped and the United States could have its 
ambassador|In December 1939 the United States, which officially had 
ignored the Vatican since 1867, established diplomatic connections 
with it by appointing Mr.^TiTyron Taylor the first personal ambas- 
sador of President Roosevelt to the Pope. This was accomplished 
without any serious stir in Protestant United States, and the move 
was favored by the belief that, thanks to the parallel efforts of the 
Pope and the President, Italy had been kept out of the jv~arT| 

Mr. Taylor was a millionaire, a high Epis copalian ? an intimate 
friend of both Roosevelt and Pius XII, and an admirer o f Fasc ism^ 
He was thus accepted by Protestants, Catholics, the "White House, 
the Vatican, and Mussolini. For it had not been forgotten that on 
November 5, 1936, Taylor had declared that “the whole world has 
been forced to admire the successes of Premier Mussolini in dis- 
ciplining the nation,” and had expressed his approval of the occupa- 
tion of Ethiopia: “To-day a new Italian Empire faces the future and 
assumes its responsibilities as guardian and administrator of a back- 
ward people of 10,000,000 souls” ( New York Times , November 6, 
1936). 

That was the beginning of the diplomatic-political relations of the 
Vatican and Washington, which lasted until the death of President 
Roosevelt (April 1945) and practically until the end of the Second 
World War. 

We saw this relationship at work when dealing with Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia, through the frequent scurrying across the Atlantic 
of Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. Taylor, Mgr. Spellman, Mr. Tit man, and 
Mr. Flynn, all of whomTas " ocSsTon" i ^aanffe37acte3Tlli “unofficial” 
amLassaSors to the Holy See. 

The affinity of common interests in numerous domestic and foreign 
spheres fostered this close relationship. The role the Vatican could 
play during hostilities as an intermediary between all the belligerents, 
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and the prestige it could exercise in many countries, constituted the 
strength of Catholicism, on the one hand; while, on the other hand, 
economic, financial, and political advantages were the assets of the 
United States. These forces, which impelled the two Powers to 
follow parallel policies, productive to both partners and enhancing 
the already great influence of Rome, both within and without the 
United States, made the Catholic- American co-operation so intimate 
that, as an ex- Ambassador to the Vatican put it, “few people in 
Europe were aware of the union which was functioning on a spiritual 
level between the two forces which were represented in the United 
States and the Holy See and which . . . were co-ordinated in each 
instance that justified joint action.” {Mr. Frangois Charles Roux , 
former French Ambassador to the Holy See. Revue de Paris , Septem- 
ber 1946.) 

With the coming of a new President and the cessation of hostilities, 
this relationship was practically unaltered. The personal representa- 
tive of the President to the Vatican, explained in 1939 “as a 
temporary measure made necessary by war,” with the dawn of peace 
remained there, on the ground that besides being of importance 
during hostilities, he “would be equally useful in the future.” He 
would, therefore, continue indefinitely in his mission, which would 
end, “not this year, probably not next year, but at some time or 
other; in fact, only when peace reigns all over the whole world.” 
{President Truman to the Protestant Ministers who asked him to 
withdraw his special envoy to the Vatican , June 1946.) 

After this declaration had created a deep sense of uneasiness 
throughout the country, and influential sections had described Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment as “preferential treatment of one Church over 
another,” had called for a Congressional investigation into “the 
financing, authorization and responsibilities” of Mr. Taylor’s mis- 
sion, and had expressed resentment of the fact that the President, 
by maintaining the semi-official relationship with the Vatican, vio- 
lated “our cherished American doctrine separating Church from 
State,” a White House statement announced that Mr. Taylor would 
be returning to Rome on a visit not exceeding thirty days, “to resume 
discussions on matters of importance with the Pope” (28th Novem- 
ber, 1946). 

In ^he following year, Pope and President exchanged letters 
overtly acknowledging an unofficial alliance, the like of which not 
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even the most sanguine imagination would have dared to visualize 
only a short decade before. 

Whereas Truman — in a missive which his personal envoy pre- 
sented to Pius XII in August 1947 — pledged the resources of the 
United States to help the Pope and “all the forces striving for a 
moral world” to restore order and to secure an enduring peace 
“which can be built only upon Christian principles,” the Head of the 
Catholic Church assured the President that the United States of 
America would receive “wholehearted co-operation from God’s 
Church,” which championed “the individual against despotic rule 
. . . laboring man against oppression . . . religion against persecu- 
tion,” adding that as “social injustices . . . are a very useful and 
effective weapon in the hands of those who are bent on destroying 
all the good that civilization has brought to man ... it is for all 
sincere lovers of the great human family to unite in wresting those 
weapons from their hands.” ( Letter sent by Pope Pius XII to Presi- 
dent Truman , August 1947.) I 

A few days later the Pope, speaking from a golden throne in the 
middle of St. Peter’s Square, warned 100,00 0 m embers of the Cath- 
olic Action League (one of the^Vatican’s main 
struggle to res is F t He" g r o w t h of Communism in Italy) against “those 
who are bent on destroying civilization.” Before the menace of the 
Communists, affirmed the Pope, heavy duties pressed upon every 
Catholic, indeed upon every man, duties which called for con- 
scientious fulfillment often entailing acts of true heroism. The time 
for reflection was past, and the time for action had come. ( See Lon- 
don “Times” September 7, 1947.) 

Although during the Second World War she had not fully realized 
it, the United States of America now discovered that the Vatican, 
besides being the “world’s best listening post” from which more 
could be learned about the currents and cross-currents of inter- 
national affairs than from any State Department in the world, was 
also a most powerful ally in the “cold war” which East and West, 
supposedly at peace, were waging against one another. 

It was a time when responsible United States leaders were talk- 
ing of the situation as extremely grave, when hints of a lightning 
preventive atomic war against Soviet Russia seemed to be more than 
mere rumors. 

At the Vatican ominous plans had been carefully laid down. Pri- 
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mates in the various countries behind the Iron Curtain were warned 
to prepare for the establishment of Catholic or Right-wing Govern- 
ments on the approaching downfall of the Communist regimes — as 
one of them. Cardinal Mindszenty, openly declared during his trial 
two years laterTT5uring that trial in Budapest, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Primate of Hungary, admitted that he had asked for American and 
British intervention “to get rid of an unbearable cruelty, terror and 
oppression,” but had always prayed against the coming of a third 
World War. Nonetheless he agreed that he had calculated “that such 
a war might come.” ( London “Times” 5.2.1949.) 

The atomic blitzkrieg did not take place. The “cold war” was its 
sinister substitute. But the probability that a shooting war might 
burst upon the world in the near future made the mission of the 
Presidential personal envoy to the Vatican more necessary and im- 
pellent than ever before. 

From then onwards relations between the United States of 
America and the Vatican, owing to the increasing identification of 
mutual interests in certain areas of the world — e.g. Eastern Europe — 
and the necessity of supporting or combating certain political move- 
ments either with dollar loans or with encyclicals, became so close 
that they were soon transformed into a real and proper tacit alliance, 
the like of which was without precedent in the annals of American 
history. 

This strange political bedfellowship was made possible, in addi- 
tion to the above reasons, by the realization on the part of both 
partners that neither alone could hope successfully to crush the Red 
Dragon. For the one, while providing moral weapons, could not 
supply atomic bombs; and the other, while bursting with immense 
war potential, was unable to distill the spiritual stamina morally to 
justify an anti-Bolshevist crusade that would plunge mankind into 
a third bloodbath. 

If Communism, which in numerous parts of the world had 
crystallized into political systems whilst in others it was still in a 
fluid state, was to be successfully combated, it had to be fought 
simultaneously on two well defined fronts: the material and the 
spiritual; hence the necessity of employing moral as well as physical 
weapons. 

As the United States of America, notwithstanding her immense 
financial and industrial resources, could not seriously contemplate 
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the wiping out of the Communist ideology should she succeed in 
crushing Soviet Russia, so neither could the Vatican, with its 400- 
jmillion Catholic s, h ope to combat an armed conglomeration of dicta- 
torships holding in their grip one sixth of the Earth and a third of 
Euro pe. It was inevitable, therefore, ~that the “"United States "of 
America, which could oppose them with the weight of steel and of 
standing armies, and the Vatican, having at its disposal a world- 
wide moral boycott strong enough to stir millions with deep con- 
viction, should become necessary to one another. 

It followed, therefore, that as in 1939 previous to the outbreak of 
the Second World War Roosevelt had deemed it useful to maintain 
a personal envoy at the Vatican, mJ L949, T ruman could do no less 
than his predecessor. The United States of America, in a tacit 
acknowledgment that democratic principles were not sufficient to 
give the necessary fire to its crusade, had turned to the Vatican for 
a whipping-up of organized antagonism on the moral side. 

Within a decade theAmeric an- Catholic honeymoon had produced 
what the Church had so fervently waited for, particularly since the 
disappearance of Nazism: the shining sword of an American St. 
George making readyjo slay the Red Dragon. The United States of 
America had become the arsenal of the Catholic Church. 

Paradoxically enough, one of the factors most responsible for the 
gathering momentum of the Catholic Church in the United States 
was the spread of Communism which|during the last twenty years 
has done more to strengthen Catholicism irTthe United States of 
America than practically anything else since the great Catholic immi- 
grations of the last cen t ury. | 

The bogey of Communism, which during the last thirty years had 
served so well in world politics, has proved to be no less useful to 
the Vatican’s efforts to break down the anti-Catholic front inside the 
United States of America. 

Most of tKT ProtetanT Churches, which even in comparatively 
normal times, owing to their disunity, unco-ordinated efforts and 
lack of visionlare at a chronic disadvantage when dealing with the 
Catholic Church, with the resurgence of the “Red menace” at 
home and abroad have been mesmerised by the anti-Bolshevist role 
which the Vatican has been playing so prominently in world politics 
as a partner of the United States of Ameriea.lThis to such an extent 
that to-day one sees Protestant leaders and Protestant papers ap- 
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prove of the political activities of the Catholic Church ; indeed, 
support the Vatican both in the domestic and foreign politics, in the 
mistaken notion that the Vatican’s fight is their fight, that the 
Catholic Church is the foremost champion of Christianity against 
an anti-Christian ideology, seemingly unaware that Catholicism is 
making formidable breaches within their own ranks and is quietly 
attempting to step into their place. 1 1 

What twenty years ago any Protestant would have regarded an 
utter impossibility, now is looked upon with indifference and even 
approval by influential sections of American Protestantism. 

It is true that when compared to the nationwide Protestant dis- 
approval this is of little account, yet it is of ominous portent that 
the Catholic Church has finally achieved what it has so persistently 
attempted for decades: to split the a^i:Cathoj^c ^fron tj>f^meri c^ 
Protestantism, to divide its opponents; indeed, to rally to Its side 
influential sections and individuals of the opposite field, to be wel- 
comed as an ally in the very midst of Protestantism, until recently 
the most powerful obstacle to its incursion in the life of the United 
States of America. 

Constantinople was not sacked because the Turks had battered her 
mighty walls. It fell because of a small breach in the rear which the 
Byzantines had hardly noticed, engrossed as they were in repelling 
the massive attack of the 200,000 troops of Mohamet II from whom 
they expected their ruin to come. 

The Catholic Church’s achievements do not end here. Besides 
having aligned itself with Protestant United States in world politics 
and having succeeded in lulling a considerable part of the opposition, 
it is quickening its pace to Americanize itself the better to Catho- 
licize America. 

Its Hierarchy has been expanded, allowed more freedom than any 
Hierarchy outside the United States of America. New American 
Cardinals have been created (1946) ; American Bishops have multi- 
plied, seminaries have increased^, American saints are being raised 
Tot Ge AltaflSother Cabrini, 1946) ; or their causes, some of which 
were introduced forty years ago, now are suddenly speeded up to 
give the American masses their American born saints. (The Pope 
himself in July 1947 promoted the canonization cause of Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton , American born mother of five and , after the 
death of her husband , founder and first superior in the United 
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States of the Sisters of Charity. If the cause succeeds , Mother Seton 
will become the first saint to be born in America , as Frances Cabrinf , 
was born in Italy and became a naturalized American,) Members of 
the American Hierarchy are posted with unparalleled frequency to 
positions of eminence and responsibility, not only in America but 
also abroad. ( Election in Paris of Fr. William Slattery of Baltimore , 
as Superior General of the Vincentians , breaks a tradition of four 
centuries . Thepost has always been held by a Frenchman, July 1947 . 
Fr. John Mix, born in Chicago, elected Superior General of the 
Congregation of the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, July 
1 9 47. Mother Mary Vera of Cleveland, Ohio, elected Superior General 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame, January 1947.) Indeed, American 
Cardinals are confidants and personal friends of the Pope and their 
weight in the central administration of the Vatican is increasing with 
the passing of time. Americans are taking up the reins of the Catholic 
Church in America, abroad and in Rome, the better, when the time 
is ripe, to take over a Catholic America. 

The Vatican, having set out to conquer, although always true to a 
carefully studied grand strategy, is a master of tactics. The inter- 
play of social and political currents an dco imter currents^ ver y where 
consequently is indefatigably used to carry out in quickened tempo 
its penetration in the affairs of the United States of America and of 
the rest of the world. 

Its campaign for the ultimate conquest of the United States of 
America is conducted simultaneously along four main lines: 

(A) Alliance with the United States of America in the struggle 
ag ainst world Communism. 

(B) fThe lulling of Protestant opposition within the United States 
I of America by use of the Communist bogey. The assumption 

of the role of the first and foremost Christian Knight against 
the Red Dragon. The attempt to obtain the support of 
certain sections of the non-Catholic Churches. 

(C) Intensification of the process hTAmericanizing Catholicism 
inside and outside America. 

(D) Unobtrusive efforts tg^atter certain clauses in thejDolitical 
structure of the United Statesof America^ the modification 
of some ox which would ultimately give the Catholic Church 

a privileged status vis-a-vis other Churches. 
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With reference to the last, two indicators more than anything 
j^e^how where the Catholic Church is concentrating its attack: 
Protestantism’s softening to the idea of a permanent unofficial repre- 
sentative to the Vatican ;|andjhe Catholic Church’s attempt to assail 
fe ffie Constitution of the "United States of America^ Although it is 
perilous to assume the mantle of a prophet, yet it is not improbable 
that the “temporary measures” initiated by Roosevelt may grow into 
a “permanent feature” of the State Department. 

On the day the United States of America has an Ambassador to 
the Vatican, the Vatican will be entitled to have a representative in 
Washington who will officially address the President on behalf not 
only of Vatican City, an independent miniature State, but of the 
Roman Catholic citizens of the United States, and furthermore on 
behalf of the 400 million* Roman Catholics all over the world. It 
would be as if Moscow’s Ambassador accredited to Washington 
were entitled legally to represent, besides the Government of Soviet 
Russia, American Communists and indeed all Communists abroad. 

What would this mean? That the Constitution of the United 
States of America would crumble to the ground and that the separa- 
tion of the State from the Church would be gone forever. (It is 
noteworthy that a Pope’s broadcast dealing with false and true 
democracy has been incorporated in the Congressional Record 9 
1946. Senator James Murray of Montana , on proposing its insertion » 
remarked: “Those who have criticized this message . . . should be 
sure that in criticizing its contents they do not also criticize some 
of the fundamental tenets of American Democracy ”) 

This is not mere speculation. The Catholic Church has already 
taken the first cautious yet bold steps along this new, dangerous 
road.f ln th e autumn of 1948, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of 
America issued a long statement calmly making public their deter- 
mination to amend one of the most fundamental concepts of 
American Government, to work “peacefully, patiently and persever- 
ingly” for the revision of what it considers the Supreme Court’s 
“ominously extensive interpretation” of the First Amendment. Their 
chief point at issue was unmistakably propounded: Was or was not 
the First Amendment, prohibiting Congress from making laws 
“respecting an establishment of religion,” intended to reach and to 
maintain a separation of Church and State? In their attempts at 
interpreting what was in the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
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tion, the Catholic Hierarchy wrote off as a “misleading metaphor” 
Jefferson’s sentence regarding “the wall of separation between 
Church and State,” going even further by suggesting that the phrase 
can he clarified by the words of the Amendment itself 7 


To reach the end of a thousand-miles-long journeyTas the Chinese 
proverb says, one begins with a first small step. 

The Catholic Church in the United States has travelled far since 
the days in the 18th Century when its 30,000 members were con- 
sidered almost social outcasts. At its present pace, increase, and 
growing weight, not many years will go by before no single depart- 
ment of American life will not be directly or indirectly influenced 
by the Catholic Church/tatholicism in the United States, being on 
the increase in geometrical proportion, is geometrically seeping 
through the economic, social, moral, educational and political life 
of the country. _ 

[Three in every 16 Americans is a Catholic ( 1949) [About 43 
Negroes became Catholics in the United States every aa^during 
Catholics represent about one-fourth of the entire Indian 
population of the United States. America’s most Catholic cities are : 


Boston, leading wit h 75.3 per cent Catholic population , New Orleans 
66 per cent, Providence 56.7, Syracuse 53.5, Jersey City 53.2 , 
^Bu^o^^et^U^^^Kicago 40.8 , Philadelphia 29.5, and New 
York only„ 22.6 per cent .] 

If the Catholic Church can exercise such (a remarkable influence 
now, when, although a formidable unit, it is "still a minority, what 
will be its power a few decades hence? / 

The increase of the United States of America’s stature in world-' 


politics will increase the stature of American Catholicism. An in- 
creased American Catholicism will mean growing Catholic pressure 
on the internal structure of American society. 

How much of such pressure will the fast- disintegrating Protestant 
Churches stand? For how long would the Constitution be left un- 
altered and the separation of Church and State be allowed to remain 
one of the fundamental pillars of the United States? 

’"TC parallel to this, American Catholic pressure should con- 
tinue to grow also within the secretive walls of the Vatican itself, 
so that out of the coming Conclaves there should emerge the first 
of the American Popes, how soon would the Catholic Church 
conquer America? 
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far back as 1945 there mere rumors that Mgr . Spellman might 
be Papal Secretary of State (Vatican Radio, 16,6.1945) . Since the 
nomination of more American Cardinals, certain Vatican circles do 
not “ exclude 99 the possibility of an “ American Pope”] 

We live in a century where many seemingly impossible specula- 
tions have already become pulsating realities. In the past the Catholic 
Church has performed miracles. Will it still be able to perform one 
in this our twentieth century, and transform the United States into 
a Catholic America? 
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he importance of the close friendship between 
the 

magnified when one turns one’s e yes south- 
warder to Central a^^BoutKTmerica. There, 
in^contrast to the case of the United States of 
America, the Catholic Church does not set out 
to conquer, at it has already converted Central 
and South American countries into a solid Catholic bloc, the lives 
of individuals as well as of the various States conforming to the 
ethics and practice of Catholicism. 

But, apart from the fact that in Central and South America the 
Catholic Church is the supreme force around which life revolves, 
these areas are important in the eyes of the Vatican as instru- 
ments^which strengthen its bargaining power in the international 
field of politics.) This became especially true with regard to the 
Vatican anTTthe United States of America before and during the 
Second World War, fh the years before the war one of the most 
cherished external policies^ of President Roosevelt was the creation 
of a compact Pan-American bloc, comprising the North, Central, 
and South American peoples. This would present a common front to 
non- American Powers agreed on a continental policy directed 
towards safeguarding the general security of all the American na- 
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tionsj Such 'a policy may have been pursued merely because it to a 
great extent guaranteed the security of the United States of America; 
but whether Roosevelt set himself the task of strengthening the moral 
position of the United States of America as leader of the Americas, 
or whether he was motivated by a genuine desire to unite the Ameri- 
can nations for their common benefit, is immaterial to the relation- 
ship betw een the Vatican and the Amer icas. The fact remains that, 
hTcax^^ Roosevelt realized that the 

friendship of the Vatican was essential if he was to rally the Central 
and South American countries to his project] 

; The success of his “Good Neighbor” policy depended upon the 
amount of support he could get from the Pope. This was thoroughly 
discussed when the Papal Representativ e, Car dinal Pacelli , visite d 
Roosevelt in 1936, for, besideTTEe" other issues we have already 
menS and the Cardinal wanted to determine 

how far they could co-operate in the international sphere. As the 
Vatican at that time was pursuing a policy of establishing Authori- 
tarianism wherever it could, especially in countries where the major- 
ity of the population was Catholic, this policy not only covered 
Europe, but extended to the American Continent and included 
Central and South America. 

It was no mere coincidence that before the war in Spain broke 
out, the Vatican sent Cardinal Pacelli in 1934 on a triumphant tour 
of SouST^ Tiis departure from these countries the 

immediate effect was a visible strengthening of Authoritarianism. 
Catholic Fascist movements based on the Italian model emerged, 
and Catholic religious and lay advocates of the Corporate State 
became vociferous. A more intensive campaign was launched against 
the common enemy of civil and religious power — the Socialist ideol- 
ogy in its various degrees. 

:>f the joint promotion of Fascist-Catholic 
Aul^or-itarianism which seemed destined to characterize the century. 

|The White House, although in disagreement with the Catholic 
Church’s support of this tendency in Latin America, closed an eye 
to it, provided it could obtain the Vatican’s co-operation in persuad- 
ing Latin America to favor the United^States of America’s “Good 
Neighbor” policyj fin r eturn the United States of America would 
comply with tEe Vatican’s wish to deprive the Spanish Republic of 
necessary armam ents f ( as already seen). Further, as the Vatican had 
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influenced the Catholic vote in the Presidential election and jwould 
eventually advise the American Hiera rchy t o support Roosevelt’s 
administralionTffie United StatS‘"o rXmerica would do ^everyth ing 
poss ible to r e-establish'diplomatic relations witE RomeJ 
””*The Vatican kept' the Inffuence it could exercise in Latin America 
in the balance when dealing with Roosevelt, not only before, but also 
during, the war.jBefore the United States of America’s entry into the 
conflict, and while t he Vatican was counting o n a Fa scist victory, 
the most vociferous"" dements in the whole American "ContinentTh 
their hostility towards any move to help the democracies were the 
Catholics! They were amongst the most obdurate Isolationists, and 
afterSfussia was attacked (June 1941) they became the bitterest 
enemies of Roosevelt’s policy owing to their (and naturally the 
Vatican’s) hatred of the Atheistic Soviets. 

When, however, success no longer followed the Fascist dictator- 
ships, and it became evident who the victors would be, Latin 
America, although still bitter about the Anglo-American partnership 
with Russia, fell quickly into line with Roosevelt’s policy . fThis com- 
pliance was shown by the forming of a united Western hemisphere, 
by declaring war on the Axis, and by sending help in food, money, 
and men to the A lliesj Not only the natural desire to side with the 
victor, but al so pressure fro m the Vatican, persuaded the Latin 
nations tTtaETsuch a stepTfrfiis increased the bargaining power of 
the Vatican with the United States, which the Pope wanted to 
influence to follow a given course with the other Western democracies 
in their policy towards Soviet Russia jmd the settlement of a post- 
war social and political order in EuropeTj 

T mSti America, seen from this point of view, was, and still is, a 
great instrument in the global policy of the Vatican— an instrument 
which has been employed for definite political reasons, not only 
on the occasion just mentioned, but ^also in n umerous earlier in- 
stances, such as the one already given, when during the Abyssinian 
War the Vatican grea tly influenced the Latin-American RgE SfejiEga 
at the JCeag^~oT~NaHcns^ to vote for measures which would not 
impede Mussolini" from prosecuting his attack on Ethiopia, or when, 
during the Spanish Civil War, Rome exerted all its influence jo 

par alyse the Spanish Republic ^ ... 

’“'The extent to which the Vatican can influence Latin America, at 
first seeming impossible, is the logical sequence of the repercussions 
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which an overpowering spiritual authority can exercise on ethical, 
social, and political matters. We have seen this process at work 
in practically all the events which we have so far examined in this 
book. fWe^ have witnessed it in several countries of Europe where 
only a minority of the population are active Catholics and where 
Governments were openly hostile to the Catholic Ch urchuJ 

If, in spite of hostility, the Catholic Church, for good or for evil, 
can influence the internal and external policies of these countries, 
how much easier it must be for it to wield political power where it 
has ruled and continues to rule practically unchallenged ! For it 
must be remembered that Latin America is pervaded from top to 
bottom with the spirit and ethics of the Catholic Church. Except for 
a small minority, the whole population of a Latin-American Republic 
is born, is nurtured, and dies, in an atmosphere of Catholicism. Even 
those who do not practise the religion cannot escape the effects of a 
society in which the Catholic Church permeates all strata, from the 
^economic to the cultural, from the social to the political. 

Whether the widespread illiteracy which still pervades Latin 
America is due mainly to the Catholic Church or to other causes, 
we cannot tell. The fact remains, however, that in South America 
there is more illiteracy than in any other region inhabited by a 
white race. 

To quote only a few figures: At the outbreak of the Second 
World War (1939) Europe and the U.S.S.R., which still had enor- 
mous backward areas, had about^^r cSuTillit eTacy. Japan, which 
less than a century beforeTadbeeno of the most illiterate coun- 


tries, by 1935 had the lowest percentage of illiteracy in the whole 
world — namely, 1 pe r centTTn contrast to this, their neighbors, where 
Catholicism had been prominent for centuries — namel y, the Philip- 
pines^ -st ill had 35 per cent illiter acy, w hile Mexico, one of the most 
progressive Latin-American countries, had to cope with 45 per cent 


junterac^ Jin spite of the enormous efforts of her Government. Brazil, 
iheTargest South American country, in 1939 had , more than 60 per 
.cent, coming third i n illiteracy to the Ne Aerknds East Indies, with 
97 per cent, and ^ntis h lndia with 90 per ce nt. _ 

In this state of' affairs the Church is allied with those elements 


of a social and economic nature whose interest it is to maintain the 


status quo as long as possible — or at least with as little change as 
possibleflCn illiterate populace gives tremendous force to Catholi- 
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oism, enabling it to dominate the internal and external conduct of 
Latin America as 'a whote Tf 

Although Latin America is completely under the spell of the 
Catholic Church, this does not mean that there are no forces which 
work against its spiritual dominion. On the contrary, more than 
one explosion has taken place in ^jdjich the hostile forces involved 
gave no quarter to their enemies. |The leading country against the 
dominion of the Catholic Church mLatin America has been, and 
still is, MexicoJ There the Church, which for centuries exercised a 
stranglehold on all forms of life, was compelled, in the decades be- 
tween the two world wars, to take a less prominent part and to 
confine its activities to the purely religious field. (5s monopoly in 
education and culture, and its enormous wealth, were forcibly taken 
fromjjt^The Mexican progressive forces, in fact, did exactly what 
the Spanish Republic did a few years later. As in the case of Spain, 
the Catholic Church reacted by starting a most destructive Civil War, 
which tore the country for several years, marking the third decade 
of this century (1920-30) with risings, mutinies, and assassinations, 
engineered by Catholic generals, priests, and laymen against the 
legal Governments, some members of religious Orders going so far 
as to incite lay Catholics to kill the head of the Republic, an incite- 
ment which bore fruit when a most devout member of the Church, 
after direct inst iga tion by the Mother Superior of a Convent, mur- 
dereSTthe Mexican President, (^nerdT^^aro"^0bregon*T3^E»J^ 
1928) ; while in the foreign field t ^e CEu^ t o 

Invoice the interventio n, of t he ^ Unit ed States of America. 

[The new President had been elected on July 1, 1928. He was mur- 
dered the day following his declaration that the Church had to be 
blamed for the Civil War. Ex-President Calles himself went to ques- 
tion the murderer , who declared that he was made to take the Presi- 
dent's life by “Christ our Lord , in order that religion may prevail in 
Mexico .” To numerous American press men the murderer stated: “1 
killed General Obregon because he was the instigator of the persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church At his trial he confessed that the Mother 
Superior of the Convent of Espirito Santo had “inspired” his crime .] 

The influence of the American Hierarchy and the pressure of the 
American oil companies expropriated by the Mexican Government 
together were so strong that at one moment the United States of 
America seriously considered intervening, under the pretext of annual 




manoeuvres at the Mexican border, and war correspondents were 
wiaxned to be in readinessSsjOae alliance of the Catholic Church and 
the North American oil concerns, both of whom had great wealth 
to defend in Mexican territory, almost succeededVThis campaign 
continued, although with less virulence and good Iuck, until the first 
term of President Roosevelt. 

5 /'ffhe Vatican’s attempts to enlist foreign secular help to crush the 
Mexican Secular Government were in vain, as Roosevelt was con- 
vinced that he could not interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico 
without alarming the already suspicious Latin-American countries 
and thus imperilling his “Good Neighbor” policy .^^cordingly the 
Vatican, on the return of Cardinal Pacelli from his American tour 
in 1936, resorted to the only means left — the initiation of a Catholic 
authoritarian political movement in M exic o^ 

The movement came into the open in 1937, under the name of 
La Union Nacional Sinarquista, later called Sinarquism. It was a 
mixture of Catholic dictatorship on the model of Franco’s, of Fas- 
cism, Nazism, and the Ku-Klux-Klan. It had a sixteen-point program. 
It openly declared war on democracy and all other enemies of the 
Catholic Church, and had as its main object the restoration of the 
Catholic Church to its former power. 

’““““Its members were mostly devout Catholics, amongst whom were 
priests and even bishops, and it was soon recognized as “the most 
dangerous Fascist movement in Latin America” — so much so that 
even Catholic papers declared that “if Sinarquism succeeded in its 
purpose of increasing its numbers considerably, there is real danger 
,of civil war” (The Commonweal and Catholic Herald, August 4, 
1944). By 1943-4 it was reckoned that it had between a million and 
one and a half million members. 

The movement, it should be noted, sprang up at the same time as 
F ather Coughlin was preparing the ground for a similar movement 
mme^UnitedStates of America. Simultaneously, in practically all 
the other Latin-American countries, Fascist and semi-Fascist move- 
ments were being created in imitation of their European counter- 
parts; and the Civil War in Spain was proceeding on its fateful 
course. 

This Totalitarianism, unlike that which had previously character- 
ized Latin-American political life, had taken definite shape and an 
ideological formula with startling abruptnes^Thg^udden wave of 
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Catholic-Fascist Authoritarianism sweeping Latin America from 
South to North was no mere coincidence; it was but the extension 
of the policy which the Vatican had been pursuing in Euro pe. J 

This system of Catholic Totalitarianism, extending from the Argen- 
tine to the United States of America, was to render great service to 
the Vatican’s world policy before, and above all during, the Second 
World War. For all these countries, being under the same central 
spiritual direction, had to support a given policy — namely, that 
promulgated by the Vatican. Thus, as before the war, the policy of 
Catholic American Authoritarianism was one of sympathy with the 
Fascist countries of Europe, so with the outbreak of the war their 
affinity with Fascism increased. Their help did not remain only 
theoretical, but passed into the field of practical politics. 

* The Catholic Church, during the first two years of the Second 
World War, supported Fascism and thus directly and indirectly saw 
to it that forces outside Europe — in this case in the Americas — did 
not impede the establishment of an authoritarian Europe |To a chieve 
this purpose it managed in such a way that those Americanelements 
which wanted to help the Western democracies should not fulfill their 
aims, j 

An Isolationist campaign was started throughout the Western 
hemisphere, the main purpose of which was to let Europe solve its 
own problems. It was believed that, as Nazism and Fascism had the 
upper hand, they would win the war. This American Isolationism, 
which was to a certain extent natural enough, was advocated by vari- 
ous sections of Latin and North American society very little con- 
cerned with religion, and was enormously strengthened by the weight 
of the Catholic Church. 

In fact, the case for American Isolationism was expounded by 
Catholics — this not only in Latin America, but significantly enough 
in the United States of America as well ^€ath olicism became the very 
backbone of Isolationism.! Suffice it to give a few examples. 

The Jesuit magazine America , on July 19, 1940, amongst other 
things, declared: 

Is it the fixed purpose of the President ... to bring this country into am 
undeclared war against Germany and Italy? As the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
has said, we have no moral justification for making war against nations. . , . 
It is no part of our duty to prepare armaments to be used in England’s aid. 
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The center of Catholic Isolationism was Father Coughlin, who. 
talking about Nazi Germany, said: 


Perhaps, nothing is greater proof of the rottenness of the ^ empire-system 
than that one single unified, clean-livin g people, fired by an ideal to liberate 
the world once and for all from an ori^ta KsTgoId-debt slave system of finance, 
can march tireless over nation liter' nation, and bring two great empires to 
their knees. 


He went even farther, and in Social Justice declared. 

Great Britain is doomed and should be doomed. There is no danger of Hitler 
threatening the United States. We should build armaments for die purpose of 
crusbing Soviet Russia, in co-operation with the Christian Totalitarian States: 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Portugal (quoted by League of Human Rights 
Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio). 


This, in a nutshell, was the main purpose of American Isolationism 
—whether of the North or South American brand — as supported by 
Catholic extremists. The American Hierarchy, at a time when Hitler 
was marching from one military success to another, raised the slogan 
“Leave Europe to God,” and several dignitaries, includin^TSfon- 
signor Huffy, of Buffalo, went so far as to declare that if the United 
States'^Gaerica sIioSJ ever become an ally of Soviet Russia they 
■would publicly ask Catholic soldiers to refuse to fighO 

In the United States of America this sort ol’Tsolationism was 
silenced by Pearl Harbor in December 1941, but in Latin America 
it persisted until almost the very end of the war. It diminished only 
after the Vatican had openly sided with the Western Powers and 
when the United States of America brought pressure to hear upon 
the South American States, which by t he end^ of 1944, or spring of 
1945, hastened to declare war on the Axis. 

With the defeat of Fascism in Europe, Catholic Authoritarianism 
in the Americas, although not so blata nt,^ 

solin i and Hitler, was," nevertheless, as ac t ive as ev er. This especially 
vdffTre^arTtoTatin America, whenTthe various Fascist and semi- 
Fascist movements, subdued for only a short while, openly resumed 
their activities, in unison with the last citadel of Catholic Fascism in 
Europe — namely, Franco’s Spain. 

We have already mentioned the plan for the creation of a Latin 
bloc under the aegis of Hitler’s New Order. The heir of such a plan 
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during the last years of the Second World War automatically became 
Spanish Fascism, which, incidentally, had entertained similar ideas 
since its very creation. This scheme was mainly directed to Latin 
America, and in the dawn o£ peace it once more became active f The 
impetus it received was not drawn from native sources alone/Eut 
from the great idea of a Spanish-Latin bloc, linked and directed by 
the Iberian Fascism of Franco . J 

The chief plan of this surviving Fascism in Latin America was 
that of merging all N azi-F as cist-F alangist movements throughout 
Central and South America. This activity was carried out mainly 
through Franco’s Falange Exterior and the various other diplomatic 
and cultural organizations in America, whose task became that of 
linking the Spanish Falange, the Portuguese Legiao in the Iberian 
Peninsula, and the Latin Fascist movements in America. The Falange 
in Cuba, for instance, was linked up with Mexican Sinarquismo and 
with the coups d’etat which in Argentina, and then in Brazil, followed 
the end of the Second World War. 

In the last-named country President Vargas was thrown out of 
office by General Goes Monteiro, who, during the war, was so openly 
pro-Nazi Ger many and soTceen a supporter of Fascism that when 
BrazinTnally joined the Allies he had to “resign” from the post 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Brazilian Army. 

To show how the Vatican was behind this trend in Brazil, suffice 
it to say that it went so far as to excommunicate a jCatholic bishojK 

I was excommunicated [said the Bishop] for my exposure of the Hispanidad 
movement in the Brazilian See and in other American countries. Hispanidad 
is the Falange in action. 

In the organization were representatives of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Fascist Parties, the Legiao and the Falange. The leader of the organization 
in Brazil was Ramon Cuesta, the Spanish Ambassador, who directed all Fal- 
angist activitiesTm South"*Xmerica from' RioTeTaneiro. Cuesta maintained 
contact with the whole of America, organizing a movement aimed at the crea- 
tion of Franco’s Iberian “Empire/’ Political Imperialism is trying to survive in 
the Americaru’ndeFtKeleadersIiip of the Vatican and Franco. (Mgr. C. Duarte 
Costa , Rio de Janeiro , July 1945.) 

Spanish-Catholic-South American Fascism had the control of a 
string of seven important and a dozen minor newspapers in Havana, 
Bogota, Quito, Mexico City, Santiago, Caracas, and Panama City. 

By October 1945 the “Latin bloc” had started to move as a well- 
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organized Catholic Fascist movement, closely linking continent with 
continent. In the years following the Second World War the Cath- 
olicity of Latin America was stressed more energetically than ever 
before both by the Church and by the various Governments, with the 
result that the Vatican’s influence continued to grow rapidly. This 
caused Catholic social doctrines supporting Authoritarianism to be 
embodied in the legislation of the countries concerned. The following 
examples are typical: the Brazilian Parliament decreed that a speech 
delivered in Rio de Janei'roTn 1934 by Pius XII, when Papal dele- 
gate, should be written on a bronze plaque and affixed to the wall 
of the Chamber (September, 1946). The new Constitution of Brazil 
officially made Catholicism the State religion, at the same time pro- 
hibiting divorce and making it compulsory that the name of God 
be invoked in the preamble of the Constitution (August-September 
1946). The new President of Colombia, immediately after his elec- 
tion, hastened to express his “determination” to govern only accord- 
ing to the principles of the Papal encyclica ls ( August 1946) the 
same princT^STtEFTeaHer^fiould rememberT’as had been adopted 
by Mussolini, Franco, Salazar, and other Fascist dictatorsTJ 

What was the intention of all this plotting to unite Catholic Spain, 
Portugal, and all the Central and South American countries into a 
racial, religious, and linguistic authoritarian unit? yWa 3 .it meant as 
a reaction to the predominance of Protestant United States of Amer- 
ica in the West ern he misphere, of England and, above all, Soviet 
Russia in Europe ? flOr wa s it but the first step in the post-Second- 
World-War period leading to the resurrection of a pugnacious Fas- 
cism?? Only the future will tell. The fact that it existed and that it 
became so active immediately after Fascism was defeated in Europe 
shows that the real motive behind it all was that the Vatican had 
resumed in earnest its great plan of organizing Catholic Authoritari- 
anism in the Western hemisphere to counterbalance, in due time, 
a revolutionary Europe. 

VTjs evident, therefore, that the Catholic Church, by directing a 
given political trend towards an international issue — e.g., the Abys- 
sinian War, Spanish Civil War, and Second World War — can in- 
fluence the course of events on a continental, indeed on a gl obal, 
scale and exert pressure on great countries whicli consider ituseluT 
to align the Church’s friendship on thei r sided 

In this case the Vatican had at its disposal, for use as an instru- 
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ment in world and domestic policy within more than ojgie country, 
all the Catholic Churches on the American Continent. [Th ese it em- 
ployed to bargain with Roosevelt in the attempt to keep the United 
States of America and Latin America out of the war and to make 
the Allies check Soviet Russia and Communism in EuropeT|In short, 
the Vatican steered American Catholicism on a set patKm order to 
strengthen its policy in Europe against Soviet Russia, and against 
the spreading of the Socialist ideology while at the same time sup- 
porting Right-wing Authoritarianism wherever possible. 

^South and Central America, however, would lose much of their 
importance as Catholic countries and, above all, as bargaining weight 
used by the Vatican in the field of international politics if they were 
not guided by the leading country of the American Continent, the 
United States of America. For the United States of America has all 
the appearances of maintaining its position as one of the most pow- 
erful countries — if not of becoming the most powerful country — of 
the worldA 

As economic and financial strength automatically import political 
strength, it is easy to see that the dominating Church in the United 
States of America would greatly benefit abroad by the immense 
prestige of an all-powerful nation. This, in turn, would make it easier 
for that Church to further its spiritual interest.|The Vatican designs 
to conquer the United States of America, not omyas such, but also 
as the leader oLthe Americas and the potential leader of American 
Cathol icism^) Af ? 

When contemplating the strides being made by the Catholic 
Church in the United States of America, and keeping in mind this 
scheme embracing the whole Continent, it is easy to see the important 
place of Latin America. Latin America will simply reinforce the 
dynamism of United States of America Catholicism. This, in turn, 
will impart vitality to the rather easy-going Catholicism of South 
America by introducing not merely a North American Catholic 
policy, but a Continual American Catholic policy to confront inter- 
Continental issues. | Tha j; is the real pivot on which the Vatican’s 
policy towards the United States of America rev olves j 

By creating a powerful Catholicism within the United States of 
America aiming eventually to conquer the country, the Catholic 
Church is attempting to align the whole American Continent in a 
powerful Catholic bloc, to counter-oppose not only a semi- Atheist and 
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revolutionary Europe, but also a fermenting and restless Asia.|For 
it is there that the two great forces, economic and ideological, ulti- 
mately will c lashffhese forces, represented in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church by ^ovr^RuTsia and Communism on the one hand, and by 
the Western Powers, led by the United States of America, on the 
other hand, had already begun an unofficial war decades before the 
outbreak of the two world w arsT| 

The conflict in the years to come will assume a more acute form, 
and as the Vatican has great interests in Asia, it follows that it will 
befriend any Power hostile to Russia and Communism. This long- 
range policy has been slowly unfolding itself, especially since the 
beginning of the post-Second World War, and has been based on 
friendship with an expanding United States of America. 

The Vatican’s policy in Asia, although based on the furtherance 
of Catholicism, was strongly influenced, in the period between the 
two world wars, by the general policy of the Catholic Church in 
Europe. It favored any individual, movement, or nation ready to 
make an alliance with it and to grant it privileges and help in fight- 
ing the common enemy — Bolshevism. 

"Trhis policy was initiated in Asia in the years following the First 
World War, when the Catholic Church, which previously had merely 
tried to expand, looked for non-religious Allies to cope with the Red 
bogy it had already encountered in Europe. For the geographical 
proximity of Soviet Russia to such huge human conglomerations as 
Japan, China, and India, and the awakening of the Asiatic people to 
the spreading Bolshevik ideology, had begun to alarm the various 
elements whose interests lay In the checking of such a danger. 

flhe nation which above all others could become a useful partner 
to the Catholic Church was Japan. This owing to the following 
factors . First, Japan was an independent country, capable of an 
independent domestic and foreign policy. Secondly , it was clear that 
Japan intended to expand over China, where the Vatican had intej > 
ests to protect. Thirdly, Japan was the natural enemyoTRussia, 
especially since tEe Red Revo IutionT) 

This last factor was of paramount importance to the creation of 
good relations between the Vatican and Japan, for it meant that 
both, dreading the same enemy — the one for racial, economic, and 
political, the other for ideological and religious, reasons — had com- 
mon ground on which to collaborate in Asia. 
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Such collaboration began when, following Japan’s first aggression 
in Manchuria in 1931, the Vatican noticed with pleasure that the 
Japanese in the newly occupied territories were making it their chief 
task ruthlessly to stamp out Bolshevism. This was of the greatest 
importance from the Vatican’s viewpoint, for the existence of Chinese 
Communist bands roaming about chaotic China had meanwhile 
brought the Bolshevik menace in Asia nearer than ever. 

From that time onwards the Vatican’s intercourse with Japan — 
which officially dated back as far as 1919, when an Apostolic Dele- 
gation was first created in Tokyo — Became more and more cordial, 
especially since the Japanese territorial expansion and the consolida- 
tion of that peculiar brand of Japanese Authoritarianism at home. 

|It, -tpay have been coincidence, but it should be noted that the 
relationship between the Vatican and Japan became closer at the 
beginning of the fourth decade of the century, when Fascism and 
Nazism were consolidating themselves in Europe and the Pope had 
begun his first great campaign against Bolshevism, and Japan set 
about liquidating the Liberal and democratic forces in Japan itself, 
while committing its first aggression against Manchuria^ 

This friendship continued to improve, especially wlieii a full-scale 
war began, in 1936, between Japan and China and the Japanese 
gained control of vast regions in its neighbor’s country. It was 
strengthened when Nazi Germany and Japan drew up an inter- 
continental plan and signed the Anti- Comintern Pact (1936), thanks 
to which the arch-enemy of both — namely, Soviet Russia — was closed 
in from the East and the West by these two formidable countries. 

In the eyes of the Catholic Church, Japan was to be the Germany 
of the East, the destroyer of Bolshevism in Asia and the mortal 
enemy of Soviet Russia. 

Japan was not slow in realizing the usefulness of the Catholic 
Church, and when she overran vast Chinese territories she gave 
promises to respect Catholic missions and even grant them privileges 
when possible. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, to ingratiate herself 
with the Japanese overlords, went very far, even in matters of 
religious and moral principles. Such an attitude was most remark- 
able, especially when the Japanese rulers, to enhance the Authori- 
tarianism of a country ready to declare war on the West, passed a 
law declaring that all Japanese subjects had to pay homage to the 
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Mikado. This naturaHy affected Japan, and 

the VaticarTaTSTsTobj ectecf to it, stating that is was contrary to the 
doctrines of Catholicism. But its protests were short-lived and it 
soon consented, having forgotten the early Christians who died just 
because they refused to obey laws such as this one. 

When the Second World War broke out the Vatican and Japan 
drew still closer, for the Catholic Church was hoping that the policy 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact would at last yield results. But when 
Hitler struck against Russia the joy of the Vatican was only half 
what it might have been; for Jap instead of attacking from the 
East, as had been hoped, Jolfoi^^a plan o f her own and hit at 
Pearl Harbor, thus drawing the United States of America into the 
war. 

The Vatican, however, making the best of the situation, was soon 
consoled by the incredible advances of Japan in the East. It seemed 
as if, after all, We par tners of the Anti-Comintern Pact would win 
the warJtBy 1942 Hitler was at the gates of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
StaEngrad, while Japan had occupied Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
overrun immense territories. 

It was at this moment, when Nazi Germany and Japan seemed 
victorious, Russia prostrated, and the Western Powers on the brink 
of defeat, that the Vatican established^ diplomatic rela tions with 
Tokyo ( MarcBT^^ T^The establishment S 
ofmrect contact between Japan and the Vatican assumes a particular 
significance,” declared, at that time, the Japanese Foreign Minister. 
The “particular significance” was duly noticed in Washington and 
MoscowfUn representations from President Roosevelt the Vatican 
pointed oxrttliat the Catholic Church had its spiritual interests to 
consider. Many Catholic soldiers had fallen prisoners, numerous 
Catholic missions were in territories occupied by the Japanese, and 
the Philippines were more than 9 per cent Catholic. Above all, the 
Vatican was neutral; therefore its duty was to improve the already 
excellent relationship which had existed during the previous ten 
years (that is, since the first Japanese attack on Manchuria, 1931) 

of the main reasons for thg^contin ual sc urryin g of Myron 
Taylor to the Vatican was the intimate friendship between Rome 
and Tokyo, and more than once the otherwise j &g dial rela tionship 
of Pius XII and Roosevelt w as ma rred by this fact . Such was the 
case, for instanceTwhen Portugal was on the brink of declaring war 
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on Japan because the latter had refused to evacuate Timor (October 
1943), and the Vatican exercised its influence on Catholic Salazar 
and persuaded him to remain neutralXThis impeded the plans of the 
Allies, who anxiously awaited Portuguese participation because of 
the naval bases which her entry would have put at theirdisposal for 
fighting the serious menace of the “U”-boats. As a compromise, 
Salazar leased the Azores to the Western Powers, after Roosevelt had 
brought pressure to bear upon Portugal through the Va tic anTj 

Japan, as promised, treated the Catholic Church with special con- 
sideration as regards its missions. To quote a typical instance, while 
Protestants were interned or imprisoned, Catholic priests and nuns 
were left free and even helped. In 1944, in the Philippines alone, 
there were 528 Protestant missionaries interned, 130 in China, and 
10 in Japan (Presbyterian Church Times, October 28, 1944), while, 
to quote the magazine America, of January 8, 1944: “Eighty per cent 
to 90 per cent of our priests, nuns, and brothers (Catholics) in the 
Orient have remained at their posts. Their number is about 7,500. 
The remaining 10 per cent, most of them American, were allowed 
to return home in safety. 55 

But the eventual defeat in the West spelled defeat in the East. 
Nazi Germany’s capitulation meant Japan’s capitulation. Left alone, 
battered by the power of the United States of America, shattered by 
the first atomic bomb which pulverized Hiroshima, then attacked by 
Soviet Russia (August 9, 1945), she finally sued for peace. 

The bastion against Bolshevism and Soviet Russia, which the 
Vatican had hoped would save Asia, had crumbled in the East as 
the bastion of Nazi Germany had fallen a few months before in the 
West.|The failure of a policy on two continents completed the failure 
of the Vatican’s world policyTjBo far as the rather strained relation- 
ship between the Vatican mid China is concerned, ironically enough 
it became more cordial after Rome had established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, this chiefly due to the fact that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as soon as the Vatican-Tokyo exchange of diplomats was 
effected, took steps to see that regular diplomatic contacts should 
likewise be established between her and Rome. 

The Vatican put forward endless objections, which, however, 
were overruled when the American Hierarchy, and, above all, Wash- 
ington, pointed out that it would be in the general interests of the 
Catholic Church in China and in the United States of America to 
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incur the momentary displeasure of Japan by exchanging repre^ 
sentatives with Chunking. It was thus that in June 1942 the first 
Chinese Minister was appointed to the Vatican. Although this was 
done more to appease the United States of America than for any- 
thing else (China, in the eyes of the Vatican, being merely a part of 
the great policy it was conducting with regard to Germany in Europe 
and Japan in Asia), the possibility of a German- Japanese defeat 
played no mean part in the Vatican’s decision to take such a step. 
For the Catholic Church had to consider the interests of well over 
3.000.000 Catholics scattered in Chinese regions and of a com* 
paratively flourishing young Church which, by the end of the Second 
World War, comprised 4,000 priests, 12,000 sisters and brothers, 
and a lay staff of about 100,000, made up mainly of teachers, 
doctors, and catechists. 

Moreover, the Vatican, after the First World War, had begun a 
drive to establish a native hierarchy, and by the end of the Second 
World War had succeeded in assigning to various Chinese dioceses 
more native bishops than there were in any other non-Western 
country. Such a policy, which it had adopted with regard to its 
missions in Africa and Asia — namely, the creation of native hier- 
archies and priesthoods — assumed particular meaning in China. It 
was thought that thereby not only could the brand of “foreign” as 
applied to the Catholic Church be overcome, but the spreading of the 
Bolshevik Ideology amongst the Chinese masses, and even Chinese 
Christians, could best be combated. This was one of the common 
grounds on which the Vatican and Chiang-Kai-shek reached an early 
understanding, although considerations of a more far-reaching policy 
in Asia prevented a closer relationship between the Catholic Church 
and the Chinese Government. 

With the turning tide of war, however, the Vatican and Chiang- 
Kai-shek co-operated even more closely, \andMdie former — once it 
was certain that there was no hope of a Japanese victory — began 
ostensibly to court the Chinese Gener alissimo J This, not only to safe- 
guard the Church’s interests in China, but^anove all, because, with 
the disappearance of the anti-Communist Japanese Army, the only 
instrument left in Asia for checking Bolshevism was the Chinese 
Army under Chiang-Kai-shek. [These friendly relations were con - 
solidated by the Pope’s official appointment of a Papal nuncio to 
China ( July 1946).] 
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It was thus that with the final defeat of Japan the Catholic Church 
found itself on friendly terms with the Chinese Government, which, 
long before the Japanese armies in China had officially surrendered, 
began a grand-scale campaign against the Chinese Communist 
armies in the north. 

Such was the policy which, in addition to fitting in harmoniously 
with the general plan of the Vatican and running parallel with that 
of the United States of America, linked, in a bond of common interest 
of national, economic, and religious character, the Chinese Govern- 
ment of Chiang-Kai-shek, the United States of America* with her 
great commercial interests in Asia, and the Catholic ChurS^ Sent on 
safeguarding its spiritu^^nque^T'" all three being united in check- 
ing, and eventually attempting to destroy, the menace of an ideology 
inimical to their interests. 
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thus we have come to the end of our survey 
dealing with the roleplayed by the Vatican in 
the modern world.^We have examined almost 
half a century of its influence on all major 
nations, the part it played before and during the 
two world wars which have shaken mankind 
within the brief period of three decades, and its 
contribution to the rise and establishment of F ascis m J N o o ne will 
l ightly, dismiss the r esponsibility which the Vatican must bear for 
th e im passe in which the nations have come to find themselves. 

EnormoSTorces extraneous *to religion in general and to Catho- 
licism in particular have been the main promoters of the gigantic 
economic, social and political earthquakes which have shaken the 
first half of the twentieth century; yet the part played by the Vatican 
in most, if not in all, of them will make it a difficult task to acquit 
the Catholic Church of the heavy censure that history will pass 
upon it. 

The survey just made, although incomplete, has made it abundantly 
clear that the Catholic Church has steered the wheel of contem- 
porary history often and decisively. 

Far from diminishing, the influence of the Catholic Church is 
expanding with increasing rapidity. It is moulding the course of local, 
416 
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national, and international events in such wise as to facilitate the 
attainment of its main goal — dominion throughout the world. If this 
main goal were limited to the purely religious sphere, it would still 
be objectionable on moral and practical grounds ljjut unfortunately 
the Catholic Church’s aspirations knows no such limit. We have 
already seen that the Church does not remain within its own domain; 
its fundamental claim of being the only hearer of truth of necessity 
forces it to trespass into ethical, social, cultural, economic and 
political sp heres juts assertion that it cannot be bound by any law 
enacted by menwhen^n the exercise of its mission makes it act as it 
deems most suitable for its purpose, using whatever will help oppose, 
fight, or destroy ideologies or systems in conflict with Catholic tenetsT 

While other religions, or even Christian denominations, either 
through the loss of spiritual aggressiveness or owing to effective 
measures devised by the State, have abated their zeal, the Catholic 
Church continues to assert its claim with undiminished vigor and 
an inexhaustible passion for conquest. It will stop at nothing to^ 
achieve its goal. To expect the Catholic Church to forego meddling 
m soSSTand political affairs is to expect such a profound change 
in its inner structure as would alter Catholicism entirely. As in past 
centuries, so now and in the future the Catholic Church will con- 
tinue relentlessly to employ its cunning, energy, and skill in hamper- 
ing, so far as lies in its power, the progressive forces of contem- 
porary society. 

For the spirit that moves the Catholic Church makes it a ruthless 
and persistent enemy of our century and of all that individuals and 
nations are laboring and sweating to attain. History has shown that 
whenever Catholicism transforms its religious formulae into social 
and political ones it invariably endeavors to keep the status quo, or, 
indeed, to set back the d.ock, allying itself with all the forces whose 
object own „ 25 e . the maintenance of a state of affairs 

which is no longer consonant with the needs of our changing times. 

The creation of new powerful Catholic parties on the ruins of the 
various Authoritarian regimes; the Church’s alliance with certain 
strata in Europe, in the Americas, in Asia, and, indeed, everywhere; 
its successful siding with the most powerful nation, the United States 
of America; its stirring up of the troubled waters of world politics 
against Socialism and countries that have adopted it as their political 
system; its global crusade against Communism and Soviet Russia; 
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its thundering against an ideology which, no matter all the crimes 
committed in its name, yet is stirring the hearts of the masses all 
over the planet — all this proves that the Catholic Church is intruding 
in the affairs of bodies politic with the same energy, boldness, 
cunning and determination as it did in the period between the two 
world wars. 

The Catholic Church is not easily deterred by defeats, setbacks, 
or dismal failures such as would break other, less majestic, institu- 
tions |Tik e the phoenix, it rises after each defeat stronger and more 
alive than beforeTj Governments may come and go, but the Catholic 
Church continuesto stand more challenging than ever. We have just 
seen how, having lost its mightiest secular ally in totalitarian Europe, 
it has reconstituted its forces.|Within a few years it has become the 
spiritual associate of the Unitedstates of America in her crusade 
against Communist ideology and its embodiment, the U.S.S.RjThe 
Church’s conquests on the American Continents have ntfore than 
compensated it for what it has lost in the Old World, and the 
alliances it is making there are giving it a far wider influence upon 
the affairs of the globe than it ever had when supported by the 
ancient dynasties of the dictators of modern Europe. 
^Notw ithstanding the tremendous increase of its enemies, the 
Catholic Church continues undeterred in its mission. Indeed, its 
resolution to expand has become more intransigent than ever; its 
priests, its bishops, and many of its laymen are striving with the 
zeal of crusaders to expand its dominion in all corners of the Earth; 
no section or stratum of modern society escapes its attention, no 
nation or country is without its Hierarchy or some of its membersJ 

Unlike America and Soviet Russia with their political depSnT 
dencies, the Catholic Church has neither standing armies nor atom 
bombs. It needs neither because it is the possessor of a weapon which 
during twenty ceijturies has served it not only to survive, but to 
win and conquer! Its strength lies in a passionate belief in its mission 
to convert and ultimately to rule all the nations of the v^rHj 

This spiritual strength is buttressed by an organization that is 
unsurpassed and that has made the Catholic Church a power of the 
first magnitude. 

Its diplomats are ushered into almost every Foreign Office in the 
world; its press and its charitable, social, and political institutions 
stand side by side with the most up-to-date newspapers, sports and 
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cultural clubs and social welfare centres in America and Europe; its 
Catholic Parties are competing with powerful political movements 
in the major countries of the European continent; its ruler, the 
Pope, although a religious leader, has over fifty accredited ambas- 
sadors at his residence, and his words, obeyed by an army of 400 
milljuoaia are considered by the leaders of all parties and governments 
and may have more far-reaching consequences than the utterances 
of heads of States, the resolutions passed at International Congresses, 
or the motions propounded by World Councils set up to ensure 
global peace. 

Being the relentless institution that it is, the Catholic Church 
will not rest. ffig w e have pointed out, to attain its goals it will 
continue the patient process of machination and counter-machina- 
tion. It will employ artfulness, daring, dip lomacy , re ligion , in | ri g ua, 
— and all the armory of great nations bent on expanding their 
dominion abroadLf 

It is fully to be expected that instead of helping to avert a third 
world catastrophe, the Catholic Church, by continuing to align itself 
with unenlightened forces, will greatly contribute to the widening 
of the gap already separating two great portions of the world. fBut 
while so doing, the Catholic Church should keep in mind that it is 
endangering not only the lives of countless millions, but also its own 
existe nce. A third world war, unlike the wars of the recent past, 
woulaspell irremediable destruction not only of entire peoples, but 
also of ancient institutions, among which the Catholic Church would 
certaTnTy bT one^oTffie” mam suffe rers ^ 

Millions of thinking people are today striving to build a world in 
which war is outlawed. New and living forces are on the march. 
Because the Catholic Church has seen small countries grow into 
mighty empires and then tumble, because it has beheld countless 
rulers rise and fall, ideologies come and go, let it not entertain 
vain illusions that it will also see tljepassing of the progressive 
forces which are now sweeping the g lobeTf 

The atomic bombs which in a few seconds wiped Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki from the face of the earth and brought Japan to her 
knees should be a warning to all those forces dealing with the 
future of mankind, that the methods of uncompromising principles 
of past ages are for ever out-of-date. Unlessnew horizons are opened, 
new" methods devised, and a new spirit encouraged, economic 
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systems, social doctrines, and political regimes, as well as religious 
institutions, will inevitably brjng upon themselves and all manEnd* 
IbtaTluE^final annihiIation.@be C atliolic Church wo uld be no except 
tion, nEe all oSerworld-wide institutions, it should take heed^ 
of the warning and, by keepb^^pTwiSTtKe spirit of the tw entieth 
centuryT'try tolollow a new road/ 
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and Socialists, 227-228, 229- 
230, 234, 237, 243 ; Parliament 
dismissed, 239; Dollfuss mur- 
dered, 244; treaty with Ger- 
many, 246; final struggle over 
Anschluss, 247-250; and pas - 
sim 

Azana, 90 


Baden, 176 

Badoglio, Marshal, 131, 132, 212, 
216 

Bagarre, 304 

Bamberg, Archbishop of, 175 
Baudoin, 310, 314, 315, 316 
Baudrillart, Cardinal, 322 
Bavaria, 140, 146, 147, 151, 158, 
176, 190, 233 

Bavarian bishops, call for co- 
operation with Nazi Govern- 


ment, 182, 183 ; protest restric- 
tion on Catholics, 183-186; 
congratulate Hitler on escape 
from death, 196; declare them- 
selves enemies of Communism, 
205-206 

Bavarian People’s Party, 154 
Beck, Colonel, 277 
Beck, Ludwig, 216 
Belgian Fascist Party, 283-284 
Belgium, and Peter’s Pence, 24; 
— and the Vatican, 279-291; 
capitulation of, 287; utter- 
ances of Hierarchy, 289, 
290,291; 
and passim 

Benedict XV, and League of the 
Sacred Heart, 60; on world 
unrest, 68-70; progressive out- 
look of, 78; sends Pacelli to 
Germany to contact Erzberger, 
148; death of, 111 
Benedictines, 233, 298, 370 
Benes, President, 255, 267-268 
Benjamin, Metropolitan, 354 
Benjamin, Patriarch, 354 
Bergey, Abbe, 322 
Beming, Bishop Wilhelm, 184 
Bertram, Cardinal, 177, 183, 184 
Bethleem, Abbe, 45, 46 
Bethlen, Count, 233 
Bethmann-Hollweg, 145 
Bettinger, Cardinal, 146 
Bible, 45 

Billot, Cardinal Louis, 303 
Bismarck, 138, 139, 141, 142 
“Black Narcissus, The”, 375 
“Blood Purge”, 178 
Blue Division, 104, 349 
Blum, Leon, 303 
Boncour, Paul, 317-318 
Borgongini-Duca, Archbishop, 
127, 312, 313 
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Boxheim document, 163 
Brandeburg, Captain, 162 
Braun, Father Leopold, 352 
Brazil, 57, 402, 407, 408 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 149 
Brieuc, Bishop of, 324 
Brigham, 131 

Brophy, Father Edward, 385 
Bruening, Dr., chosen by Reichs- 
wehr, 154; appointed Chancel- 
lor, 159; Emergency Decree, 
160; dissolves Reichstag, 160; 
agrees to share government 
with Hitler, 162; arranges 
meeting of Hitler and Von 
Hindenburg, 163 ; armament 
program of, 164; tries to re- 
store monarchy, 165; dis- 
missed by Hindenburg, 167; 
urges Catholics to vote for Hit- 
ler, 173; tries to preserve 
Catholic Party, 174 
Bucharest, Treaty of, 149 
Buelow, Prince, 145 


Cabrini, Mother Frances, 394, 
395 

Cagoulards , Le$, 198, 304, 307 
Calles, President, 403 
Callistratus, Catholicos, 353 
Cambrai, Archbishop of, 322 
Camelots du Roy , 303 
“Camera Secreta”, 31 
Canada, 24, 51 

Canon Law, 22, 25, 41, 43, 117, 
140, 290, 383-384 
Canovas, 85 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 338 
Carabinieri, 23 

Cardinals, function of, 32; num- 


ber of, 32, 33; power of, 34; 
proscribers of books, 44; ad- 
ditional, appointed in U.S., 
366 

Castile, 57 

Catholic Action, purpose and ac- 
tivities of, 61, 62; members 
beaten up by Fascists, 115, 
116; violence against, de- 
nounced by Pope, 118; ex- 
horted by Pius XII, 128; Ger- 
man Catholics influenced by, 
158; activities of German 
Catholics confined to, 175; ad- 
dressed by Pius XII, 391 

Catholic Centre Party, political 
instrument of Vatican, 141, 
142; hostility to Russia and 
Communism, 144-145; under 
monarchy, 146, 147 ; under 
Weimar Republic, 150-157; 
strides to the right, 157; in 
hands of Vatican, 158, 165; 
liquidation planned, 168; dis- 
solved, 174 

Catholic Church, fundamental 
mission of, 14, 54, 417; reli- 
gious organization, 14, 20; 
not confined to religious 
sphere, 14; on divorce, 15, 16, 
49; on procreation, 16, 17, 
49; government of, 28-41; un- 
changing spirit of, 42, 417; re- 
semblance to dictatorships, 
43; power to boycott books, 
45; books proscribed by, 46, 
47; claim to only truth, 48; 
on astronomy, 49 ; foreign mis- 
sion of, 52, 53, 54; religious 
orders, 55-64; allied with land- 
lords and industrialists, 75; 
target of Reds, 76; losses due 
to Socialism, 77, 78; 
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Catholic Church ( Contd .) 

— and Civil War in Spain, 84- 
106; stranglehold on Spain, 
84-87; wealth of, 87; nu- 
merical losses, 88; 

— and Italian Fascism, 107- 
137; 

— and Hitler, 138-170; 

— and World War II, 171- 
223; 

— and Austria, 224-250; iden- 
tified with Austrian dy- 
nasty, 224, 225, 228; aban- 
doned by Austrian workers, 
234; repudiated by Vien- 
nese, 241; 

— and Czechoslovakia, 251- 
268; numerical losses in, 
254; primary cause of dis- 
integration of Czech Re- 
public, 261; 

— and Poland, 269-278; ap- 
proves persecution of Or- 
thodox clergy, 274; policy 
of, in Poland, 277; 

— and Belgium, 279-291; in- 
fluence on Belgian life, 281- 
282; supports Fascism, 
283; post-war protests of, 
289-290; 

— 'and France, 292-331; 
anathematizes Paris Com- 
mune, 294; attacks Third 
Republic, 294, 295 ; 
strength in France between 
two World Wars, 296; or- 
ganization in France, 297, 
298; alliance with reaction- 
ary sections of French so- 
ciety, 301-302; is granted 
unheard-of powers by Pe- 
tain, 320; 

— and Russia, 331-361; ani- 


mosity against Orthodox 
Church, 331, 332, 333; aim 
between 1930 and 1940, 
338, 339, 340, 341; coun- 
teracted by encouragement 
of Orthodox Church, 350- 
352 ; views with dismay 
growth of Orthodox 
Church, 354-355 ; incites 
defeated countries against 
Russia, 360; 

— and U. S. A., 362-398; 

growth in U. S., 364-365; 
organizations, 366, 368, 

369, 370, 371-372; war on 
Communism in unions, 
372; aims to control mo- 
tion picture industry, 372- 
376; objective in U. S., 
362, 380, 381-383; sup- 
ports Father Coughlin, 385; 
conducts slander campaign 
against Republican Spain, 
387; partner of U. S. in 
war on Communism, 392- 
393; lines of campaign in 
U. S., 395; attempt to as- 
sail Constitution, 396-397; 

— and Latin America, 399- 
410; opposed by Mexico, 
403 ; starts authoritarian 
movement in Mexico, 404- 
405; plan for “Latin bloc”, 
407-408; for “Catholic 
bloc”, 409-410; policy in 
Asia, 410; 

— and Japan, 410-413; 

— and China, 413-415; 

zeal of, 418; relentlcssness of, 

418, 419 

Catholic Communist Party, 136 
Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems, 371 
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Catholic Federation Association, 
61 

Catholic Hierarchy, double role 
of, 28; founded on cardinals, 
34; power to grant indul- 
gences, 41; power to boycott 
books, 45; militant attitude 
of, in Spain, 88; supports 
Franco, 104; supports Musso- 
lini, 112, 129; praises Musso- 
lini, 118; instructed to support 
Nazi regime, 175; silent on 
“Blood Purge,” 178; supports 
Saar Plebiscite, 178; ordered 
to stop criticizing Hitler, 200; 
organizes campaign to incite 
nations against Russia, 204- 
206; ordered to support Doll- 
fuss, 242; strikes bargain with 
Hitler, 246; works to “elimi- 
nate” Orthodox clergy, 274; in 
Holland, 279-280; in Belgium, 
289-290; ordered to threaten 
secession of Alsace Lorraine, 
301; ordered to side with Pe- 
tain, 321; lower clergy kept 
from Resistance movement by, 
323 ; propagandize against 
Russia, 323-324; Federation of 
Catholic States envisaged by, 
326, 327; measures against, in 
France, 328; Russians to be 
converted only through Ger- 
man, 348; make-up in U. S., 
366; power in N.C.W.C., 367; 
trained in social problems, 
371; pressure on Hollywood, 
375, 376; pressure on U. S. 
press, 377; Father Coughlin 
approved by, 383-384, 385; 
American intervention in Mex- 
ico asked by, 387, 403; pres- 
sures brought in arms-to-Spain 


issue, 387; attempts to assail 
the Constitution of the United 
States, 396-397 

Catholic Inter-racial Council, 370 
Catholic Labor Alliance, 372 
Catholic Missions , 368 
Catholic parties, in Spain, 91, 
92; in Italy, 11, 115, 134, 136; 
in Germany, 139, 142, 143, 
145, 146, 147, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
168, 169; in Austria, 226-227, 
232, 235, 239, 244; in Czecho- 
slovakia, 259; in Belgium, 282, 
285; in Mexico, 404 
Catholic Press Association, 369 
Catholic Principles of Politics , 
382 

Catholic seminaries, 50, 52, 53, 
366 

Catholic Times , 339 
Catholic Tribunal, 375 
Catholic War Veterans, 376 
Catholic Women’s League, 61 
Catholic Workers Group, 372 
Catholic World , The , 369 
Catholic Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, 181 

Catholic Youth Organization, 94, 
288, 319 

Catholicism, numerical strength 
of, 14, 21; annual converts to, 
53; conflict with Nazism, 181, 
221; strength in Austria, 224, 
225, 226; persecuted by Or- 
thodox Church, 332; growth in 
U. S., 364-366, 367; war on 
Communism in trade unions, 
372; why strong in U. S., 377- 
378; American characteristics 
of, 378; in Latin America, 
401-403; State religion in 
Brazil, 408; in Japan, 411-412 
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Catholicity ii i the United States , 
382 

Catholics, blind obedience of, to 
Church, 15, 16, 17; books pro- 
scribed to, 43-49; in Norway, 
199; join Evangelical Church, 
241; numerical superiority in 
Belgium, 280; protest admis- 
sion of Russia to League of 
Nations, 339; minority in 
U. S., 364; increase of, in 
U. S., 367; zeal of, 376 
Catroux, General, 329 
Ceretti, Cardinal, 255 
Chancellery of Briefs, 30 
Chaplin, Charles, 375 
Chiang Kai-shek, 414 
Chicherin, 335, 337 
China, and the Vatican, 413-415; 
and passim 

Christian Democratic Party, 134 
Christian Democratic Union 
Party, 216 

“Christian Front,” 384, 386 
Christian Social Party, 227 
Churchill, Winston, 133, 315, 
316, 317 

Chust, Archbishop of, 354 
Ciano, Count, 127, 312, 313 
Cincentians, 395 
Cincinnati, Archbishop of, 405 
Cistercians, 298 
Clarizio, Mgr., 130 
College of Cardinals, 22, 29, 31, 
32, 63 

Colombia, President of, 408 
Comintern, 342, 343 
Commonweal , The , 62, 369 
Commune, the Paris, 294 
Communism, condemned by 
Catholic Church, 49 ; argument 
of, used to obtain generous 
terms for Italy, 132; crusade 


against, in Mexico, 174; cam- 
paign against, launched by 
Vatican, 275; mortal enmity 
of Vatican to, 349, 360, 417; 
annihilation of, fundamental 
policy of Fascist bloc, 340; 
Catholic committees to watch 
progress of, 371-372; and 
passim 

Communists, strikes organized 
by, 130; votes polled by, in 
Germany, 78, 165; oppose 
Anschluss, 249 ; strength of, in 
Czechoslovakia, 257 ; sup- 
pressed in Belgium, 287-288; 
attacked by French Fascists, 
302 ; persecuted by Petain, 
318; attack French collabora- 
tionists, 330; ousted from 
Hollywood, 375; in Man- 
churia, 411; and passim 

Concordat, defined, 25; recogni- 
tion of Catholic Action to be 
part of every, 61; with Spain, 
84, 85; with Mussolini, 117, 
118; with Hitler, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176-177, 244; 
breaches of, protested, 80, 182, 
187; with Austria, 226, 240; 
with Napoleon, 293; promised 
by Hitler, 327 

Conference of German Bishops 
and Archbishops, 201, 202, 
203 

Congregation of the Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
395 

Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, 30 

Congregations, 29, 30, 34, 35-39, 
44, 51, 53, 63 

Congress of the Russian Church, 
353 
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Constitution, of United States of 
America, 396-397 
Constitution, Russian, 346, 348 
Constitution, Spanish, 85 
Corporate State, in Spain, 100- 
101; Seipel’s ideas on, 232; 
established in Austria, 240; 
advocated in Quadragesimo 
Anno , 306; French Fascist or- 
ganizations demand, 307; Pe- 
tain desires to build, 320 ; 
French Hierarchy and reac- 
tionaries plan to set up, 325; 
established in France, 327; ad- 
vocated by N.C.W.C., 371 
Cortes, 90 

Commons, House of, 236 
Coughlin, Father, preaches 
Authoritarianism, 383-386; 
against Roosevelt, 388; pre- 
pares ground for Catholic Fas- 
cist Authoritarian movement, 
404; center of Catholic Isola- 
tionism, 406 

Council for Affairs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, 351, 
352 

Courier Franqais du Temoignage 
Chretien , 323 

Christophorus, Patriarch, 353, 
354 

Croatia, 128, 233, 238-239, 300 
Croix de Feu 9 304, 307 
Cuesta, Ramon, 407 
Curia, 29, 30, 37 
Cuval, 300 
Czar, 331, 332 

Czech National Movement, 259 
Czech Separatist Movement, 258 
Czechoslovakia, and Vatican, 
251-268; apostacy in, 253; 
agreement with Vatican, 254; 
refuses to break alliance with 


Russia, 257; expels Papal 
Nuncio, 258 ; dismembered, 
265; pact with Russia, 267; 
and passim 

Czechoslovak People’s Party, 259 
Czernin, Count, 148 


Daladier, 309, 317 
Damasus, Pope, 84 
Danubian Confederation, 233 
Danzig, 192 
Daudet, 303 

De Gaulle, 315, 316, 317, 328, 
330 

Degrelle, 283, 284, 285, 290 
Del Val, Merry, 48, 115 
De Portes, Mme. Helen, 315 
De Rivera, 89, 94, 306 
De Valera, 104, 339 
Divine Word, The, 370 
Dollfuss, Dr., visited by Gil 
Robles, 92 ; heads Catholic 
Party, 237; strengthens Heim- 
wehr, 238; implicated in Croa- 
tion plot, 239; dissolves Par- 
liament, 239; sets up Corpo- 
rate State, 240; opposes An- 
schluss , 241; destroys Socialist 
Party, 243; mortally wounded, 
244; failure of policy, 248 
Dominicans, 56, 298 
Doriot, 328 

Duarte Costa, Mgr. C., 407 
Duffy, Monsignor, 406 


Eastern Churches, 36, 52 

East India, 57 

Ecole Sainte Genevieve, 298 
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Ehrenfried, Bishop Matthias, 183, 
184 

“Emergency Decree,” 160 
Encyclicals, of Leo XIII, 66, 67, 
382; of Benedict XV, 68-70; 
of Pius XI, 70-73, 118, 238, 
240; of Pius IX, 141 
Erzberger, Pacelli sent to estab- 
lish relations with, 148; Armi- 
stice signed by, 149; assassi- 
nated, 151 

Evangelical Church, 240, 241 
Evrainoff, Bishop, 210 


Falange Expanola, 94, 105, 407 
Falk, 139 

Falk Laws, 140, 141 
Fascist Great Council, 131 
Faulhaber, Cardinal Michael, ap- 
proves Kaiser’s conduct of 
World War I, 147; supports 
Hitler, 175; protests breaches 
of Concordat, 182 ; protests in- 
fringements on rights of Cath- 
olic Church, 186; bargains 
with Hitler, 189-190; supports 
Pacelli, 191; gives thanks for 
Hitler’s escape from death, 
196, 219; silent on invasion of 
Norway, 200; remarks on Nazi 
regime after defeat, 22 
Federzoni, 130 
Fey, Major, 243, 244, 245 
Fides Agency, 54 
Flemish Anti-Bolshevik Legion, 
290 

Flemish Catholic Nationalists, 
286 

Flynn, E. J., 220, 356, 389 
“Forever Amber,” 375 
France, and Peter’s Pence, 24; 


non-intervention in Spain by, 
96, 387; declares war on Ger- 
many, 194; demands disarma- 
ment of Heimwehr, 236; de- 
mands constitutional govern- 
ment in Austria, 237; breaks 
Czech alliance, 262; and the 
Vatican, 292-331; strength of 
Catholic Church in, 296, 298- 
299; organization of Catholic 
Church in, 297, 298; bargains 
with Vatican about Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 299-300; Fascist parties 
in, 302-305; conspiracy to set 
up Fascist dictatorship, 305- 
306, 307-318; invaded by Ger- 
many, 310; by Italy, 314; oc- 
cupied, 318 

Franciscans, 56, 187, 298, 385 

Franco, General Francisco, right 
hand of Gil Robles, 93; victor 
in Civil War, 96; tribute to 
Catholic Church, 99; plans for 
capture of Gibraltar, 102; co- 
operates with Hitler, 102, 103, 
104; plots with Petain, 198, 
308, 309, 311; plan for Fed- 
eration of Catholic States 
known to, 327; anti-Bolshevik 
legion of, 349 

Franz Joseph, Emperor, 225 

French Revolution, 225, 293, 320 

Front Populaire , 303 


Galdoes, 89 

Gales, Father Louis, 376 
Galileo, 48, 49 
Gallagher, Bishop, 385 
Gambetta, 301 

Gasparri, Cardinal, 112, 120, 
255, 333, 388 
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General Assembly of the Car- 
dinals and Archbishops of 
France, 323 

General Assembly of the Ortho- 
dox Church, 354, 358 
Genoa, Archbishop of, 335 
Genoa Conference, 335, 337 
Gerlier, Archbishop, 322, 324, 
325 

German National Party, 151, 
152, 154, 156, 157 
Germany, Socialist gains in, 78; 
aid to Franco, 96; 'and the 
Vatican, 138-170; Rhineland 
incorporated, 178-179; see 
Hitler 

Germany, Crown Prince of, 165 
Gianini, 135 
Gilroy, Cardinal, 33 
Giraud, 306 
Goebbels, 197 
Goerdeler, Dr., 216 
Goering, 162, 222, 277, 307 
Goma y Tomas, Cardinal, 93, 
99 

Gonzales, Archbishop, 105 
Gounod, Primate, 322 
Grandi, Count, 130, 131 
Greece, 26, 128 
Greek Catholic Church, 253 
Gregory XV, 51 

Great Britain, non-intervention 
in Spain by, 96; Catholic press 
in, 123; contacted by Vatican, 
129; policy in Italy, 130; 
urges France not to oppose 
Hitler, 179; declares war on 
Germany, 194; rejects Pope’s 
proposals to fight Russia, 209; 
demands disarmament of 
Heimwehr, 236; demands con- 
stitutional government in Aus- 
tria, 237; Mussolini declares 


war on, 314; Vatican’s praises 
of Petain protested, 319; signs 
pact with Russia, 342; recog- 
nizes Lublin Government, 359 
Greiser, Arthur, 223 
Groeber, Archbishop, 184, 185, 
221 

Groupe Collaboration , 322 
Groupes Mobiles , 304 
Guidi, 313 


Hacha, President, 264 
Hapsburgs, interference in elec- 
tion of Popes, 225; close alli- 
ance with Catholic Church, 
224, 225, 230; part in mon- 
archist plot, 238; in Bohemia, 
251, 252, 253 
Haskell, Col., 336 
Hayes, Cardinal, 372, 385 
Hays, Will, 374 
Hecker, Father, 378 
Heimwehr, prominent Socialists 
slain by, 234; used by Seipel 
to smash Reds, 235,; disarma- 
ment demanded by England 
and France, 236; military ris- 
ing suppressed, 237 ; impli- 
cated in Croatian plot, 239; 
armed by Dollfuss, 240, 241; 
pressures Dollfuss to persecute 
Socialists, 242; incorporated 
with military organization of 
Government, 245 
Henderson, Arthur, 236 
Henlein, 259, 261, 262, 263 
Henri IV, 301 
Henry VIII, 39 
Herrera, Angel, 92 
Herriot, Edouard, 303, 316 
Hertling, 146 
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High Court Commission of In- 
quiry, 315, 317 
Hilgers, 47 

Hinsley, Cardinal, 319 
Hitler, why supported by Vati- 
can, 82; helps Franco, 96; 
agrees to share government 
with Bruening, 162 ; elected 
Chancellor, 170; seeks support 
of Center Party, 171 ; signs 
Concordat, 174; invades Po- 
land, 194; invades Norway, 
190; plans to invade West, 
199; invades Russia, 204; tries 
for negotiated peace, 211, 212, 
213; attempts on life of, 214; 
plot to assassinate, 215, 216- 
219; negotiates for Anschluss, 
249; takes over Austria, 250; 
uses Henlein to disrupt Czecho- 
slovakia, 264; asked by Pope 
to restrain Mussolini, 312; by 
Petain and Weygand, 313; 
plan for Federation of Cath- 
olic States known to, 326, 327 ; 
and passim 
Hlinka Guards, 266 
Hlinka, Mgr., 259, 261, 263 
Hlinka Slovak People’s Party, 
266 

Hlond, Cardinal, 191, 194, 349 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, 104, 210 
Hoffman, General, 148 
Hohenlohe, Chancellor, 145 
Holland, invasion protested by 
Pope, 127; capitulation, 200; 
anti-Bolshevik contingent sent 
to Russia, 349 
Holland, Queen of, 127, 200 
Holy Alliance, 293 
Holy Office, 37-39, 42, 45 
Holy Synod, 332, 351, 353, 357, 
358 


Hoover American Relief Admin- 
istration, 336 
Hueber, Dr., 237 
Hugenberg, 166, 167, 169 
Hungarian Soviet Republic, 229 
Hungary, 158, 233, 238, 239, 264 
Hurley, Timothy, 43, 45 
Huss, John, 251, 255, 256 


Ibanez, 89 

Index, 37, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
50 

Indulgences, 40, 41 
Innitzer, Cardinal, supports Pa- 
celli for Pope, 191; negotiates 
for Anschluss , 247, 248, 249; 
welcomes Nazis, 250 
Innocent II, 40 
Inquisition, 37, 42 
Inscrutabili, 66 

Institute of Oriental Studies, 338 
International Catholic Press Ex- 
hibition, 180 

International Congress of the 
Catholic Press, 182 
Inler-racial Review, 369, 371 
Ireland, 300 
Isolationism, 405, 406 
Italian Christian Left Party, 136 
Italy, and Lateran Treaty, 22; 
Socialists after First World 
War, 78; aid to Franco, 96; 
the Vatican and Fascism, 107- 
137; Fascist dictatorship es- 
tablished in, 114; enters Sec- 
ond World War, 127; surren- 
ders, 212; declares war on 
England and France, 314; and 
passim 

Izvestia, 357, 358 
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Jackson, Justice, 222 
Jacobini, 141 

Japan, and the Vatican, 410-413, 
415; and passim 
Jeanneney, Jules, 316, 317 
Jesuit colleges, 57, 298, 370, 382, 
386 

Jesuits, vows, zeal, discipline of, 
56-59; leaders of clericalism in 
Spain, 88; wealth of, 88, 90, 
91, 92; in Germany, 139; in 
Austria, 225; in France, 298; 
return to France, 300; attack 
on American institutions by, 
383 ; in U. S., 365 ; and passim 
Jeunesse Patriote, 304 
Joan of Arc, 300 
Jordansky, 336 
Josephite Fathers, 370 
Journal American , 377 
Julius II, 32 
Junkers, 151, 158, 166 


Kaas, Dr. Ludwig, mouthpiece of 
Catholic Centre Party, 157, 
158, 159; intrigues with Vati- 
can, 164, 166, 167, 168, 169; 
negotiates with Hitler, 171; 
votes for Hitler, 172; gets in- 
structions from Pope, 175 
Kaiser, 142, 145, 146, 148, 149, 
153, 166 

Kaspar, Archbishop, 255 
Kerensky, 333 

Knights of Columbus, 24, 61, 376 
Kuhn, Maj., 217 
Ku-Klux-Klan, 404 


La Croix, 322, 329 
Lade, Dr. Serafin, 351 


Land Reform Law, 254 
Langeron, Robert, 317 
Lateran Treaty, 22, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 127 

Latin America, and the Vatican, 
399-410; tour of Cardinal Pa- 
celli in, 400; instrument of 
Vatican’s global policy, 401; 
Catholicism in, 401-403; au- 
thoritarian movement in, 404- 
405 ; plan for Spanish-Latin 
bloc, 407-408 
Laurel, Jose, 104 
Laval, plots with Petain, 198; 
fraternizes with Nazis, 307; 
schemes to establish fascist 
France, 308, 309, 310; holds 
secret conferences with Papal 
representative, 311; asks Pope 
to restrain Mussolini, 313; 
agrees to Petain’s resignation, 
314; persuades deputies to 
agree to surrender, 317 ; Cath- 
olics urged not to be hostile to, 
325; executed, 328 
League d’ Action Franqaise, 304 
League of Nations, 18, 72, 121, 
122, 124, 178, 338-339, 401 
League of the Sacred Heart, 60 
Lebrun, President, 314 
Ledochovski, 336 
Legion of Decency, 367, 373, 
374, 375 

Lenin, 234, 271, 272 
Leo X, 31 

Leo XIII, encyclicals of, 17-18, 
65-68, 382; Osservatore Ro- 
mano bought by, 23; on con- 
cordats, 25; condemns Social- 
ism, 67-68, 75; mediator be- 
tween Germany and Spain, 
141; on Communism, 323; 
proclamations of, basic in 
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N.C.W.C. teachings, 371; con- 
demns American separation of 
Church and State, 382 
Leopold, King, 127, 200, 286, 
287, 289, 314 
Lequerica, 198 
Lerroux, 92 

Liberalism, condemned by Leo 
XIII, 67, 68; condemned by 
Pius XI, 72; supplanted by 
Socialism, 74; in Spain, 85, 
86, 87; fought by Taafe Gov- 
ernment, 225; gains ground in 
Austria, 226; fought in Bel- 
gium, 282; and passim 
Lieber, 146 

“Lightning Courts,” 240 
Linus, St., 22 
Linz, Bishop of, 250 
Lord, Rev. Daniel A., 373 
Loyola, Ignatius, 56 
Ludendorff, General, 147, 148 
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